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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
POOR PEOPLE IN PALESTINE 


HE longest way round is the 

shortest way home, so our 
group of pilgrims to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Budapest returned by 
way of Dubrovnik, Athens, Rhodes, 
Port Said and Cairo, the Holy Land, 
Baalbek, Damascus, Patras, Paler- 
mo, Algiers and Gibraltar. When 
we had passed the Azores coming 
westward someone hit upon the 
idea of a parlor game consisting 
of a one-minute speech by every 
member of the party. Each one 
was to say what had “most im- 
pressed” him. The high spot for 
one was the Eucharistic procession 
at night on the Danube; for an- 
other Mass in the Holy Sepulcher; 
for a third the museum aft Cairo 
with its relics of an amazingly ad- 
vanced culture three thousand 
years before Christ; for another the 
prevalence of ruins ruins ruins 
everywhere, visible proof of the 
tragic fact that whole civilizations 
have perished. One traveler 
thought the architectural remains 
at Baalbek more wonderful than 
those on the Acropolis; another was 
quite overwhelmed with the privi- 
lege of treading at Lithostrotos the 


actual pavement that our Lord’s 
feet had touched when He stood be- 
fore Pilate. Some 
were most deeply 
moved to emotion in 
the Cenacle where 
the Holy Eucharist 
was first celebrated. And so on, 
and so on. Obviously the speakers 
recounted things that had edified 
as well as thrilled them. 

Perhaps I shall not be thought 
perverse if I confess that to me 
not celebrations or processions or 
monuments or ruins, not treasures 
of art or archaeology, not “Spots 
Where” this or that happened, not 
the Dome of the Rock, not temples 
or pyramids, not even the altar at 
Calvary or in the Holy Sepulcher, 
not things but people interested me 
most. I don’t mean “Important 
People.” Certain travelers go to 
foreign lands armed not with guide 
books but with letters of introduc- 
tion to this, that and the other po- 
tentate, nabob, “tycoon.” I know 
one who recounts and will doubt- 
less recount to the end of his days 
what Jl Duce said to him and what 
he said to Jl Duce; and another who 
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glories in the fact that the Grand 
Mufti is his familiar friend. Poult- 
ney Bigelow could never let us for- 
get that the Kaiser had often had 
him to dinner. Silly women make 
themselves a nuisance to ambassa- 
dors, intriguing and wire-pulling to 
be presented to Kings and Queens. 
On any returning ship you may fall 
in with someone who prates of 
having taken tea with Baroness 
Von Zeigschussen-Wegensturm, or 
shaken hands with Prince Oscar 
Leopold von Neufchatel. These 
travelers insist with scornful em- 
phasis that scenery doesn’t attract 
them, or churches 
or shrines. They go 
abroad to see peo- 
ple, and they mean 
Important People. But what I have 
in mind is no such snobbery. When 
I say people, I mean ordinary peo- 
ple, poor people, the people you see 
inside and outside the Jaffa Gate at 
Jerusalem, or on the Rue de la Cas- 
bah at Algiers, or on the Street called 
Straight at Damascus, the lame, the 
halt, the blind (O God, how many 
blind there are in the Orient!), un- 
clean folk, scabrous if not leprous, 
noisy, clamorous, quarrelsome, “pic- 
turesque” perhaps if the repulsive 

can be picturesque, 


When They 
Say People 


Not poor with a poverty 
Important of which even our 
People, most desperate 
But People slum -dwellers can 


have no conception; 
dickering, haggling over a farthing’s 
worth of food, the very look of 
which nauseates the European or 
American tourist; people living 
habitually in the midst of unbear- 
able stench, children scooting 
through dark doorways into holes 
in the wall which serve as “home”: 
babies with bodies incrusted with 
dirt and eyelids infested with flies 
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which unobservant mothers don’t 
even brush away; worse still people 
crushed under the incubus of a de- 
based and demoralizing religion. 
All these you may find in the very 
streets where our Savior walked! 
Until I saw them in the dirty lanes 
of Jerusalem I never caught the 
full meaning of His saying “I have 
compassion on the multitude.” 


— are those who say that 

Christianity was a social revo- 
lution. But social progress was only 
a by-product of the spiritual re- 
generation preached by and pro- 
duced by Jesus, and even as a by- 
product it hasn’t yet commenced in 
the capital city of His own land 
among those whom He called “Mine 
own people.” 


HERE is indeed another Jerusa- 

lem, a beautiful Jerusalem. In 
fact, looking down upon the City 
from the neighboring Mount of 
Olives, or better still from the tower 
of the Church of the Dormition of 
Our Lady, the observer must admit 
that the Holy City is a magnificent 
spectacle. It may have been even 
more beautiful when the temple of 
Solomon was new, shining with 
white marble and ablaze with gold. 
Yet our Lord wept over it and 
prophesied that the temple and the 
city with it, the 
pride of every Jew Jerusalem 
in all the corners of the Golden? 
the world, would be Yes, But— 
utterly destroyed. 
He was not so blinded by the glam- 
our of Solomon’s Dome or s0 
stunned by the superb palaces as 
to forget or to ignore the narrow, 
crooked streets, the filthy hovels 
and the wretched human creatures 
in them. Neither should the modern 
pilgrim be so startled by the gran- 
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deur of the King David Hotel—a 
kind of Palestinian Waldorf-Astoria 
—or by the exquisite symmetry of 
the Dome of the Rock, or even by 
the grandiose but ridiculously inept 
Moslem architecture of the 
y. M. C. A. building, as not to be 
able to see the filth of the alley that 
still may well be called the Via 
Dolorosa, the Sorrowful Street. 
A sorry way indeed it is, trodden 
not once but every day of their lives 
by some of the most desperate poor 
creatures that exist in this vale of 
tears. The guide books and the 
Bible histories tell us that in the 
Valley of Josaphat, between the 
Eternal City and the Mount of 
Olives, there was in the days of 
Christ a filthy dump. But today the 
traveler from Europe or America 
accustomed to certain decencies of 
living wonders if Josaphat itself 
could have been more filthy than 
some of the streets in which the 
poorer people of the Holy City now 
live and move and have their 
wretched being. 


AY the good Lord Who walked 
those dirty lanes in life and 

on the way to His death, forgive me 
if I thought the 


In His Face wrong thoughts, but 


and on His I do confess that as 
Back the I made my way 
Woes of through the Jaffa 
Centuries Gate to the Holy 


Sepulcher, certain 
phrases of Edwin Markham’s poem 
kept thrusting themselves into my 
mind: 


“Bowed by the weight of centu- 
ries... 


The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the 
world. 
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Who made him dead to rapture 
and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that 
never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to 
the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this 
brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted 
back this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light 

within this brain? 


“Is this the Thing the Lord God 
made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and 
land; 

To traee the stars and search the 
heavens for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity?” 


Now the man with the hoe in 
Millet’s “Angelus” was not “dead 
to rapture and despair,” the light 
within his brain had not been blown 
out, because with all his poverty he 
had an ennobling religion which 
Millet sufficiently indicated by the 
posture of the peasant and his wife. 
But I could not help wondering in 
Jerusalem if there could be so 
much as one flitting moment of re- 
ligious joy in the souls of those 
poor people who swarm in the nar- 
row lanes of the “native quarters” 
like flies upon a dunghill. 


HE poet asks “Who made these 
people as they are?” The answer 
—the first if not the only answer— 
is the same in the case of the peas- 
ant in the fields of France or the 
natives in the mean 
streets of Jerusalem, Who Did It? 
or Damascus, or Or What? 
Cairo, or Algiers (to 
me those last three are worse than 
Jerusalem) —or for that matter 
worst of all, the coolies in Canton. 
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The answer is greed, avarice, lux- 
ury, war. If the French peasant is 
“stolid and stunned, a brother to 
the ox,” if his brow does slant, if 
his jaw is “loose” and “brutal,” Na- 
poleon Bonaparte is perhaps more 
than any other one man responsible 
for the disfigurement. Napoleon 
and Louis XIV. and Louis XVI. and 
all other kings who bled the poor 
to get funds for their vast and nu- 
merous palaces. 

As for the people of Jerusalem, 
their poverty is ages-old. It is the 
product of the insatiable urge to 
ostentation on the part of succes- 
sive dynasties of kings whom the 
world by some curious perversion 
of reason, has conspired to call 
great. We read in the Third Book 
of Kings: 

“The weight of the gold that was 
brought to Solomon every year was 
six hundred and sixty-six talents of 
gold: 

“Besides that which the men 
brought him that were over the 
tributes, and the merchants, and 
they that sold by retail, and all the 
kings of Arabia, and the governors 
of the country. 

“And Solomon made two hun- 

dred shields of the 


Solomon purest gold; he al- 
in All His lowed six hundred 
Glory sicles of gold for the 


plates of one shield. 

“And three hundred targets of 
fine gold: three hundred pounds of 
gold covered one target: and the 
king put them in the house of the 
forest of Libanus. 

“King Solomon also made a great 
throne of ivory; and overlaid it 
with the finest gold... . 

“Moreover all the vessels, out of 
which King Solomon drank, were 
of gold: and all the furniture of the 
house of the forest of Libanus was 
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of most pure gold: there was no 
silver, nor was any account made 
of it in the days of Solomon.” 

Six hundred and sixty-six talents 
of gold over and above the tribute! 
Now a talent of gold was $30,000. 
The annual “voluntary contribu- 
tion” of the citizens, therefore, was 
a little matter of two million dol- 
lars of gold per annum. Yet I ven- 
ture to suppose that the narrow 
filthy streets were just as narrow 
and just as filthy and the poor just 
as shockingly poor then as they are 
today. The citizens of Jerusalem 
have been bled from Solomon’s day 
to our own by their own kings as 
well as by a hundred conquerors in 
succession. 


S for war and the cause of war: 
reading further in the same in- 
spired and therefore inerrant docu- 
ment, the Fourth Book of Kings, 
we find that the time came when 
the nations that had paid tribute to 
Solomon came and took it back 
again, with interest. Our Savior 
said “the days shall come upon thee 
[Jerusalem] and thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee and 
compass thee around and straiten 
thee on every side, and beat thee 
flat to the ground and thy children 
who are in thee; and they shall not 
leave in thee a stone upon a stone.” 
That prophecy was fulfilled in the 
year 70, when Vespasian’s son Titus 
did to the City precisely what our 
Lord had threatened. But similar 
if not equal devastation had hap- 
pened to Jerusalem a dozen times 
before Christ. Four hundred years 
after Solomon, King Nabuchodono- 
sor came from Babylon and 
took away from Jerusalem “all the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, 
and the treasures of the king’s 
house: and he cut in pieces all the 
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vessels of gold which Solomon king 
of Israel had made in the temple of 
the Lord, according to the word of 
the Lord. 

“And he carried away all Jeru- 
salem, and all the princes, and all 
the valiant men of the army, to the 
number of ten thousand into cap- 
tivity: and every artificer and 
smith: and none were left, but the 
poor sort of the people of the land. 

“And he burnt the house of the 
Lord, and the king’s house, and the 
houses of Jerusalem, and every 
house he burnt with fire... . 

“And the pillars of brass that 

were in the temple 


Aprés of the Lord, and the 
Solomon bases, and the sea 
le Deluge of brass which was 


in the house of the 
Lord, the Chaldees broke in pieces, 
and carried all the brass of them to 
Babylon. 

“They took away also the pots 
of brass, and the mazers, and the 
forks, and the cups, and the mor- 
tars, and all the vessels of brass 
with which they ministered. 

“Moreover also the censers, and 
the bowls, such as were of gold in 
gold, and such as were of silver in 
silver, the general of the army took 
away.” 


ULTIPLY that a dozen times or 

a score and you have a glim- 
mer of an idea of what made the 
poor people of Jerusalem poor: 
taxes, palaces, ostentation; then, in 
consequence, war, pillage, plunder, 
revenge, devastation, and the vi- 
cious circle over again, taxes, pal- 
aces and so on da capo. 

Yes, indeed, we who passed rap- 
idly through those wretched lanes 
were witnesses, whether we realized 
it or not, of thousands of years of 
tragic history. 
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OFTEN wonder if some of our 

contemporary Duces and 
Fuehrers have ever peeked into the 
pages of the Old Testament or the 
New. There is wisdom and learn- 
ing and experience in that book for 
those who have eyes to see. Il 
Duce, emulating the Caesars, is re- 
building Rome as Herod rebuilt 
Jerusalem. Doubtless he has read 
somewhere the boast of Augustus, 
“I found Rome a city of brick and 
left it a city of marble.” Caesar 
Augustus could not have been ex- 
pected to know that his extrava- 
gances would ruin Rome. But the 
modern “Sawdust Caesar” as George 
Seldes calls him, should be wiser. 
Yet he rebuilds Rome for “prestige,” 
that is to say for personal and na- 
tional vanity just as he builds and 
subsidizes ridiculously expensive 
ocean liners. What 


does it matter to him Soak the 
that peasants in Rich? 
Calabria and Sicily Soak the 
must pinch and save Poor! 


and be underfed so 
long as rich travelers on the Rex or 
the Conte di Savoia may have ten 
times as much food as is good for 
them, a dozen hors d’oeuvres, six 
kinds of soup and of fish, eight en- 
trees and a dozen desserts to choose 
from at every meal? Who pays for 
it? Peasants, laborers, small farm- 
ers, keepers of tiny shops, factory 
hands, fishermen. But the object 
is achieved: the Conte gains if only 
for one season the mythical “blue 
ribbon of the sea.” 

Der Fuehrer, not to be outdone, 
determines to make Berlin more 
beautiful than Paris. He, too, has 
read that Frederick the Great built 
Sans Souci in emulation of Ver- 
sailles. So he says “Give me 350 
million dollars as a first install- 
ment for the improvement of the 
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capital and the glorification of the 
Reich.” “Heil Hitler!” replies 
Goering, “but where, sire, shall we 
get the 350 millions?” “Where did 
Napoleon get it? Where did Caesar 
Augustus get it? Where did Herod 
get it? Or Solomon? Get it from 
the people!” So, the Germans are 
permanently rationed; they eat 
ersatz bread, oleo for butter and 
meat once or twice a week. But 
Berlin will be beautiful. 


HERE is a story going the 

rounds about a schoolboy who 
wrote that his favorite character in 
history was Robin Hood “because 
he took from the rich and gave to 
the poor, like President Roosevelt.” 
The President laughs at that story. 
To be likened to Robin Hood will 
help the Rooseveltian legend. But 
Mussolini and Hitler reverse the 
process. They soak the poor to 
give to the rich. Yet—and here is 
the anomaly—they are greater fa- 
vorites with the people than either 
Roosevelt or Robin Hood. Barnum 
said the people like to be hum- 
bugged. He was only half right; 
the full truth is that the people like 
to be robbed. So “Heil Hitler!” 
though he ruins us. “Viva Il Duce” 
though he bankrupts us! 


UT what has all this to do with 
Jerusalem and the poor people 

at the Jaffa Gate? Must I elucidate? 
Solomon ruined his people. And so 
did the Caesars. And so did the 
Ptolemys. And so did the Pharaohs. 
The eight gold-in- 


Pharaohs crusted  sarcophagi 
and Caesars which inclosed the 
Ruin Their fabulously rich cas- 
People ket wherein lay the 


precious body of the 
boy-king Tutankhamen, help to ex- 
plain the poverty, the misery and 
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the filth of the cringing whining 
beggars you meet to this day in the 
streets of Cairo. The luxury of the 
Pharaohs and their successors the 
pashas is the cause of the misery of 
the fellahin. 

As you go towards the Pyramids 
from Shepheard’s Hotel you pass 
along a boulevard lined with beau- 
tiful substantial and in some in- 
stances palatial residences. “Who 
lives in them?” I asked the drago- 
man. “The rich,” he said, “‘a good 
many of them pashas.” “Oh, I 
see,” said I, “from rags to riches; 
rags in the slums, riches on the 
boulevards.” “Yes,” answered the 
Arab (a big, handsome, well-in- 
formed fellow, Fergani Khattab), 
“Yes, just like New York.” Score 
one for the dragoman. Here, too, we 
have “Pharaohs” and “Pashas” 
and here, too, we have “fellahin,” 
though of course we don’t call them 
by the old Egyptian names. 


66 HAT then,” objects’ the 

reader, “are you a Philis- 
tine, an iconoclast, an obstruction- 
ist, a barbarian? Do you decry the 
encouragement of the arts, the 
satisfaction of the aesthetic sense? 
Would you have us revert to the 
Old Stone Age, or to the embryo 


culture of the Pelasgians? Were 
you not thrilled to 

see the architectural Wonderful? 
symmetry and har- Beautiful? 


mony of the Par- Sure! 
thenon? Didn’t you 
gasp with amazement at the stu- 
pendous ruins at Baalbek? Didn’t 
the Pyramids awe you? Did the 
Sphinx really say nothing to you?” 
For answer I would refer the 
question to my companions on the 
pilgrimage. Not any one of them 
exclaimed “Oh!” and “Ah!” “Won- 
derful!” “Amazing!” “Beautiful!” 
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“Incredible!” more often than I or 
more fervently. I think I can rec- 
ognize beauty as well as any other 
amateur. When we first caught 
sight of the battlements and towers, 
the domes and minarets of Jerusa- 
lem, I felt, if I didn’t say, with Ten- 
nyson, “I would that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise 
in me.” But I hope it will not sound 
pietistic or hypocritical if I say that 
when I looked upon the material 
grandeur of the Holy City I felt 
more like Jesus Who wept over it 
than like the chronicler of the glory 
and the riches and the power of 
Solomon. Not that our Savior had 
any objection to art and architec- 
ture and legitimate patriotic pride. 
But His Gospel was “first the king- 
dom of God and His Justice,” and 
only then “all these things.” I think 
He must have had in mind that sen- 
tence of David, “Unless the Lord 
build the city they labor in vain who 
build it.” The city? Yes, or even 
the sacred temple. They who heard 
Him predict the destruction of the 
temple, thought it sacrilege. But 
had they not heard the rabbi read- 
ing in the synagogue: “If you turn 
away, and forsake my justices, and 
my commandments. 
Departed ... I will pluck you 
Glory up by the root out 
of my land which 
I have given you: and this house 
which I have sanctified to my 
name, I will cast away from before 
my face, and will make it a byword, 
and an example among all nations. 
“And this house shall be for a 
proverb to all that pass by, and they 
shall be astonished and say: Why 
hath the Lord done thus to this 
land, and to this house?” 
Today, that temple is in such a 
ruinous condition that not even 
professional archaeologists can tell 
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just which pile of crumbling stones 
formed its walls or precisely what 
were its boundaries. The only sure 
remnant of the temple of Solomon 
is the Rock on which David is sup- 
posed to have offered holocausts, 
and the Rock is in possession of the 
Mohammedans. 

The modern pilgrim, therefore, 
especially if he have a zeal for so- 
cial justice (let us say, if he have 
absorbed the doctrine of the papal 
encyclicals) cannot help feeling 
that if Solomon and the kings who 
succeeded him had been more con- 
cerned about the beggars at the 
gate and less concerned about beau- 
tiful but perishable architectural 
monuments, we might not see now 
in the native quarters of the Holy 
City the human degradation which, 
it must be confessed, makes us 
pause and think, and perhaps weep, 
as we make our way to the Holy 
Sepulcher or to the Ecce Homo 
arch. 


T. PAUL on the Hill of Mars 

looking at and perhaps pointing 
to the Acropolis which in his day 
boasted a cluster of the most mag- 
nificent temples of worship ever 
constructed, said, “Ye men of Ath- 
ens, I perceive that 
ye are in all things St. Paul a 
too. superstitious.” Philistine ? 
As if he would say, 
“Too many temples to Zeus, to 
Hermes, to Poseidon, to Athene, to 
Ares, all of them perched up there 
on the opposite hill. You even 
have one to the Unknown God. But 
God dwelleth not in temples made 
by hand.” 

The Athenians were shocked, not 
merely because he read them a les- 
son in religion but because he 
seemed not to be duly impressed 
with the architecture and the sculp- 
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ture and the art that had been as- 
sembled in such prodigal profusion 
on that one spot. Perhaps he didn’t 
actually weep over it, as Jesus wept 
over Jerusalem; the record does not 
say that he predicted the ruin of it 
all, though if he were to return to- 
day to the Acropolis and see the 
stones scattered all over the hill top 
and only a part of the magnificent 
Parthenon standing 
erect, I think he 
would utter no lam- 
entations over the 
remnant of “the glory that was 
Greece.” For those temples and 
statues had been erected by helots, 
slaves, of whom there were perhaps 
200,000 in Greece—erected by them 
and at their expense. Today the 
guide calls the roll of the men of 
genius who made Athens the won- 
der of the world: Pericles, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Themistocles, and all 
the other familiar names. But no 
mention is made of the drachmas 
extracted from the poor, or of the 
sweat and blood that went into the 
building of those superb monu- 
ments to false gods. So at Baalbek, 
so at Heliopolis, so at the Pyra- 
mids, so at Thebes and Karnak, and 

at the tombs of the 


Athens 
Fuit 


Who kings, so in Rome at 
Built the the Forum and the 
Pyramids? Coliseum. Pericles 
Pharaoh? has his renown, Au- 


gustus Caesar is 
commemorated and the Pharaohs 
and Septimus Severus and Hadrian 
and Trajan and the rest of the “fa- 
mous.” But no one seems to think 
of the poor, the slaves, who were 
whipped and driven and beaten and 
murdered in the building of the 
great monuments to human genius 
—and human vanity. 
In Athens and Rome and Baalbek 
you don’t actually see nowadays the 
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poor victims, at and around and 
about the monuments. But in Cairo 
and Jerusalem you do see them, and 
the juxtaposition is horrible to the 
understanding mind and the sensi- 
tive heart. 


ND that’s what I mean when I 
say that what interested me in 
the Near East on my way home 
from the Eucharistic Congress a 
month ago as in the Far East a 
year ago, was The People, the poor, 
sickly, stricken, hopeless people de- 
based and demoralized by the ex- 
cess of their poverty, hopeless be- 
cause with the passing of the cen- 
turies their misery has become 
chronic, indurated and to all ap- 
pearances incurable. In Shanghai 
when I saw mud huts leaning up 
against the outer walls that guard- 
ed great estates I said to a mission- 
ary priest, “What do 


you do to remedy Peasants, 
these glaring in- Helots, 
equalities — kingly Coolies, 
palaces cheek by Slaves 
jowl with hovels of 

mud and bamboo?” ‘‘What can 


we do?” he answered, “the problem 
is so big that we don’t dare tackle 
it. There are 300 million or per- 
haps even 400 million of the 450 
millions in China who are only one 
step removed from starvation and 
at the same time some of the biggest 
fortunes in, the world are in China. 
And you Americans profess to be 
scandalized and horrified if the poor 
Chinese look for help to a Com- 
munist nation because a Fascist na- 
tion is adding to their already in- 
tolerable misery.” 

Similarly in Palestine and Egypt 
and India. In all those countries, 
doubtless more in Egypt and India 
than in Palestine, but none the less 
there also, the horrible incongruity 
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EDITORIAL 


exists between the excessively rich 
and the desperately poor. Eco- 
nomic conditions are, in all con- 
science be it said, bad enough in 
the West, but in the Orient the 
evidence of social injustice smites 
you between the eyes wherever 
you go. 

I happened to speak to a friend 
who had observed the phenomenon 
in India, saying to him something 
of what I have written here about 
King Solomon. “In other words,” 
said my friend from India, “Solo- 
mon was a Maharajah.” Precisely. 
Solomon and the Pharaohs and 
Caesars, Napoleons and Bourbons 
and Hohenzollerns and Romanovs. 
These nabobs profess great surprise 
and cry aloud to heaven for help 

when a_ revolution 


The Real occurs. But they 
Danger in wouldn’t be so sur- 
the East prised if they had 


accustomed them- 
selves to take a look at their peo- 
ple. They might do well to assume 
the role of Harun-al-Rashid, who 
poked around incognito in the high- 
ways and byways of Bagdad. He 
learned a lot. He became in his 
way a kind of humanitarian. In- 
cidentally, he kept his throne. 


S I write I see—one might al- 

most say I hear—screaming 
headlines in the newspapers—“23 
Die as Violence Grips Palestine.” 
“6 Jews, 9 Arabs Killed in Clashes.” 
“Palestine Events Increase De- 
spair.” “Jew Hanged. Thousands 
Riot.” “Bomb Exploded at the 
Jaffa Gate.” “Terror Reigns in the 
Holy Land.” Obviously England 
has her job cut out for her. It 
may develop into a worldwide job. 
There are shrewd observers who 
predict an Arab or a Moslem revolt 
in all the Orient. Perhaps some of 
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these fears and prophecies may 
come true. But I venture to think 
that the trouble in the East—Near 
East and Far East—is even more 
serious than newspaper corre- 
spondents or editorial writers, or 
diplomats or generals imagine. In 
Egypt where the clash seems to be 
between the English and the Arabs, 
I was told that the 


real trouble is the England’s 
revolt of the poor Job or 
against the rich. At Everybodys? 


long last the Orient 

is awakening. The Tutankhamens, 
the Amenhoteps, the Cleopatras, 
the Pompeys and the Herods and 
the Caesars, the Grand Moguls 
who never so much as looked at 
the poor except with the idea of 
using them or bleeding them, are 
gone. Other oppressors have taken 
their places. These successors to 
tyrants had better 

look to the fate of The Orient 
those that went be- Stirs 

fore them. There’s 

many a lesson in the ruins, lessons 
that even the archaeologists seem 
not to read. The lessons, however, 
can be learned not so well from 
ruins as from the people. The poor 
may voice their grievances or they 
may not. They need not. The wise 
observer will not ask them to speak. 
He will look at them and under- 
stand; look at them in the streets 
of Canton, or Hankow, or Suchow, 
in Damascus and Cairo and Algiers 
and Jerusalem. 

Ruins are interesting and tem- 
ples and works of art and museums 
and all that. But what pilgrims 
and travelers should see is people. 
People are more important than 
monuments or mountains or works 
of art. The people of the Orient 
can and perhaps will throw this 
uncertain world off balance. 


et oe 


= 













FROM PLATO TO WALT DISNEY 


By Louis Doyte, S.J. 


HEN Plato excluded poets from 

his Republic, his grounds 
were expressed in no uncertain 
terms: plainly, poets were liars, a 
moral menace. Painters, sculptors 
and such, were accorded a con- 
temptuous tolerance as imitators 
of imitations of Realities which had 
essential existence only as Ideas in 
the mind of the Creator. They 
might be put up with though not 
encouraged. But poets, whose im- 
aginings had not even correspond- 
ence to any objective fact—shadow, 
Plato would have said—were im- 
moral. Fiction, or creative litera- 
ture, was therefore immoral. 
Grudgingly, he admitted Homer, or 
at least the Iliad, and for the same 
excellent reason, no doubt, that a 
modern puritan might tolerate 
Shakespeare: Homer was simply 
too big a part of national Greek 
culture to be kept out. 

Plato opened a question that has 
never been definitely closed. Aris- 
totle ignored the question, thereby 
aligning himself with the opposite 
party. Only slowly has Fiction 
won the moral right to exist within 
its own well-defined province of 
truth, and to withhold all tribute 
to history or fact. Yet, even today, 
many an anxious guardian of youth 
expresses strongly Platonic doubts 
of the wisdom, if not the morality, 
of the very existence of creative 
literature. 

In order to conciliate his audi- 
ence, if not to win acceptance, the 
early fictionist pretends that his 
tale is history. At intervals, Chau- 


cer, our first great fictionist assures 
us he is telling no lie. “Whylom, 
as olde stories tellen us,” begins 
the “Knight’s Tale.” And 


“This storie is al-so trewe, I under- 
take, 

As is the book of Launcelot du 
eine 


says Pertelote, tongue in cheek, the 
more strongly to impress Chaunte- 
cleer with the tale of the Cock and 
the Fox. The abundance of such 
protestations as “soothly for to 
seye” and “it is no lye” only con- 
vinces us that the speaker doth pro- 
test too much. This bald pretense 
is not intended merely as an aid 
to “that willing suspension of dis- 
belief that constitutes poetic faith”; 
it is also a propitiatory gesture of 
outward respect for the moral and 
philosophical scruples of the lis- 
tener or reader. Chaucer, like Boc- 
caccio, published, at the end of his 
eareer, his Retracciouns, which 
were expressions of repentance for 
whatever was untrue or disedifying 
in his stories. So widespread was 
the practice of this gesture that it 
is difficult to know how seriously 
it is to be taken. But, at least, the 
shadow of Plato was still over fic- 
tion as an art. 

The Elizabethan age broke the 
last lingering inhibition of the cre- 
ative writer in the fields of poetry 
and drama, and threw about the 
prose romance and the early novel 
the aegis of its prestige. The right 
of fiction to exist as fiction is es- 
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tablished for the period at least; 
only the liberties of technique are 
discussed. Young Philip Sidney, 
even while championing the claims 
of poetry and drama to validity, 
finds the practice of playwrights 
with regard to sudden and great 
changes of setting within the same 
play too great for his imaginative 
agility. He deplores that in one 
and the same evening he should be 
expected to conceive of one and the 
same stage as being in rapid suc- 
cession “Asia on the one side, and 
Affrick on the other,” then “a Gar- 
den,” then “a Rock,” then “a Cave,” 
later “a pitched fielde” of battle, 
and finally some nondescript lo- 
cale. Drama had not yet shaken off 
the laws of factual reality enunci- 
ated in the Unities of Time, Place 
and Action, and though these had 
no hold in England, they had suffi- 
cient sway over the mind of Sidney 
to interfere seriously with his eve- 
ning’s pleasure and peace of mind. 

Something analogous was true of 
fiction. Only allegory, which no- 
where touched reality, and the 
minor forms, the beast-epic, the 
fairy tale and the fable, were ex- 
empt. When the fully developed 
English novel emerges in the early 
eighteenth century, it is not a 
“novel” but a “history.” The 
Italian “novella” had not yet been 
adapted into English. Clarissa, or 
the History of a Young Lady, and 
The History of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son are typical titles of Richard- 
son’s epistolary novels. There is 
little doubt that many of the less 
literate readers of these works be- 
lieved them to be just what the title 
implied, histories. Certainly, the 
concern that was manifested for the 
fortunes and behavior of Pamela 
and Clarissa could not have been 
greater if they had been flesh-and- 
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blood personages. Fielding, when, 
like Cervantes two centuries earlier, 
he set out to destroy the dragon, 
Sentimentality, with a satire, also 
entitled his books The History of 
Joseph Andrews and The History 
of Tom Jones. The fact that no 
proper term, by which to differenti- 
ate the novel from the history, had 
been coined is significant; thought 
on the subject was confused. 

Defoe has been called, with jus- 
tice, the Father of Journalism. 
Practically all of the salient and es- 
sential features of the modern 
newspaper were present, at least in 
embryo, in Defoe’s Review (1704- 
1714). This man, the forerunner 
of Richardson in the development 
of long fiction, who could “lie like 
truth” and endow the wildest tale 
with the air of authentic history, 
found it prudent to entitle his 
stories “Lives,” “Memoirs” and 
“Journals.” The full title of Robin- 
son Crusoe was The Life and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 
The amazing verisimilitude of the 
narrative, the painstaking exact- 
ness of detail, were due, not merely 
to the desire to entertain or to per- 
petrate a hoax, but the necessity of 
deceiving the reader, for the moral 
reflections interspersed throughout 
the book marked it as intended for 
the pious reader who desired solid 
instruction and edification. Dis- 
covery would be disastrous. 

The curtsy to history and fact 
implied in this practice was not 
fully left off until the rise of the 
Gothic novel as one of the early be- 
ginnings of the Romantic period. 
The title of the second edition of 
Horace Walpole’s book read, baldly, 
The Castle of Otranto, a Gothic 
Story. The first edition appeared 
in 1765. This was the first notable 
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work which constituted prose fic- 
tion’s earliest Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The way was clear for 
Jane Austen’s unapologetic novels 
of manners and Scott’s bold recon- 
structions of the past. Historical 
fiction was a field into which the 
novelist had not yet dared to enter, 
with the exception of Scott’s imme- 
diate predecessor, Jane Porter, who 
had done Thaddeus of Warsaw 
(1803) and The Scottish Chiefs 
(1810). Fiction was free to depart 
from all but essential truth now. 

Fiction has traveled far since 
then. One wonders, could the spirit 
of Plato be unsphered and Alice in 
Wonderland be put into his hand, 
just what that immortal puritan 
would say. For Alice, the Shirley 
Temple of English literature, has 
not even the rational justification 
of Aesop’s Fables. The Fables 
make animals talk and act like 
men. Fairy tales go much farther 
and abrogate the laws of nature. 
With these large concessions, they 
make sense, however, better sense, 
in fact, than many a realistic story. 
But Alice is sheer anarchy, a non- 
sense classic into which not all, 
nor any, of the grim philosophers 
who have tried have ever succeeded 
in putting any law or order by 
means of a hidden political, social, 
or economic satire. Though utter- 
ly irrational, it has captivated the 
staidest lovers of sanity and the syl- 
logism. In fact, it was written by 
just such a man, Charles L. Dodg- 
son, a don of Oxford, and the au- 
thor of several tomes on mathe- 
matics. Yet, after the Bible, Shake- 
speare and Pope, Alice is probably 
the most frequently quoted work in 
the whole range of English litera- 
ture, partly because it is an inex- 
haustible arsenal of apt illustration 
and quotation for the annihilation 
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of the pompous, the absurd and 
the inane. 

Has it even the minimum of es- 
sential truth necessary for perma- 
nent literature? It has—in the 
wholesome and unfailing normalcy 
and common sense of the little hero- 
ine who is its center of gravity, so 
to speak. Like Odysseus at the 
court of Circe, or Gulliver in the 
land of the Houyhnhnms, all of 
Alice’s reactions to her topsy-turvy 
surroundings brand them immedi- 
ately and unmistakably as just 
what they are, nonsensical. No one 
is deceived and everyone is im- 
mensely entertained. Incidentally, 
Alice is, in her own right, one of 
the immortal characters of our lit- 
erature, the most successful em- 
bodiment of the fragrant charm of 
the bread-and-butter English Miss. 
Nevertheless, I fear that Lewis Car- 
roll would never be presented with 
the keys of Plato’s Republic. 

As for the creator of that doughty 
little wonder-worker, Mickey 
Mouse, America’s best-known good- 
will ambassador to the world at 
large, Plato would forbid him to 
come within twenty miles of the 
Republic’s outer walls, and wisely, 
for Mickey is of good Greek lineage, 
having derived from Aesop’s Fables. 
The Athenians of Plato’s day would 
have hailed him with gales of inex- 
tinguishable laughter. But Mickey 
is not literature, permanent or 
other, as yet. Incidentally, the most 
startling recent proof of the vital- 
ity and permanence of great litera- 
ture is Walt Disney’s cinematic re- 
creation of The Tortoise and the 
Hare, Three Little Pigs, Three 
Orphan Kittens, City Mouse and 
Country Mouse, and now, Snow 
White. 

After shaking off the claims of 
didacticism, of history and fact, 
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and after weathering the storm of 
Gothicism, the novel was carried, 
in the mid-Victorian period, into a 
Babylonian captivity from which it 
has never been fully freed. The 
writer with a purpose, a purpose 
other than that of producing a pure 
novel, descended upon it, captured 
it, and turned it out of its right 
course. The proper function of the 
form, which is the thoughtful criti- 
cism of life from a vantage point 
lower than that of poetry and dif- 
ferent from that of drama, the illu- 
mination of life by an intensifica- 
tion of those golden moments amid 
the gray that reveal to man what 
he is and what he may become,— 
this was lost or deliberately dis- 
carded by craftsmen who were pri- 
marily scientists, reformers, poli- 
ticians, moralists, or philosophers, 
and creative artists only secondar- 
ily. This did not prevent them from 
being amazingly clever writers of 
fiction but it did prevent them from 
achieving the heights, works, that 
is, that rank with the world’s best 
in the field of prose fiction. 
England had a terrible attack of 
conscience in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Science and reform were the 
madness of the day. Converts to 
isms, popularizers of theories, 
yearners for a New Jerusalem, and 
self-dramatists, swarmed, seeking 
that medium of expression that 
would yield the greatest returns 
from the greatest number. This 
was, of course, the novel. Poetry 
is too lofty, too restricted, and too 
dificult for purposes of propa- 
ganda, and the theater was at the 
nadir of its most barren and sterile 
period. The novel was at its zenith. 
Carlylee Newman, Ruskin and 
Arnold took to good, honest prose 
as a means of disseminating their 
views. Not so the rest. The very 
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fact that the mid-Victorian novel 
can be labeled so neatly indicates 
its departure from the purely crea- 
tive field. Dickens and the humani- 
tarian novel, George Eliot and the 
psychological novel, Disraeli and 
the political novel, Reade and the 
novel of reform, Thackeray and 
the satire of snobbery, Trollope 
and the clerical novel, Bulwer- 
Lytton and the fashionable novel, 
down to Thomas Hardy and the 
novel of environmental philosophy 
and H. G. Wells and the novel of 
scientific prophecy. The imitations 
by the smaller fry can be just as 
easily identified and classified, be- 
cause each had his master, but it is 
a dispiriting pastime. The leaders 
are sufficient for the purpose, which 
is to show that the novel became 
a means to ends that were alien to 
its true nature as a fully developed 
and distinct literary form. 

True novels should be classifiable 
only according to principles intrin- 
sic to literature, principles of mode, 
school, structure, or technique. 
The novel of manners, of adven- 
ture, of mystery, of satire, of set- 
ting, of atmosphere, of character, 
or the romantic novel, the realistic, 
the classical, the idealistic, or the 
epic, — these are merely different 
families of the one true vine of crea- 
tive prose fiction; they are not mere 
extraneous labels. Only the short- 
story writers of the period kept the 
humanistic faith and presented 
purely human values. Too many 
of the leading novelists itched with 
a purpose alien to pure creation, 
having to do with religion, politics, 
education, science, social theory, 
humanitarianism. These are excel- 
lent fields of endeavor and their 
efforts are to be admired but not as 
novels. They are unbidden guests, 
having not on the wedding garment, 
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and should suffer the Scriptural 
penalty. But when the credentials 
of such guests are those of a Dick- 
ens, a George Eliot, a Thackeray, 
what is the master of the feast 
to do? Suffer them more or less 
gladly, and that is just what we 
all do. 

This is not saying that the Vic- 
torian novel is worthless. On the 
contrary, there are priceless char- 
acters, scenes, chapters, humor and 
observations of the English scene 
and character. It records, more- 
over, the social England of a mem- 
orable century. Finally, it is “a 
poor, ill-favored thing,” if you will, 
“but our own.” It is amazing how 
many good things may go into a 
second-rate novel. 

It is not for nothing that the Eng- 
lish novel has never attained to the 
merited eminence of English litera- 
ture as such and of its drama and 
poetry particularly. Pure novelists, 
such as Jane Austen, are rare 
among us. Even George Meredith 
must illustrate his own “Essay on 
the Comic Spirit” by novels that are 
dazzling displays of virtuosity, and 
peals of “thoughtful laughter” 
punctuated by epigram, rather than 
artistic transcripts of life. The best 
of our novelists do not equal Tur- 
genev, Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Dumas, 
or Balzac, certainly not Cervantes. 
Nor do any of these equal the most 
glorious pure novel of all time, the 
Odyssey. Here, truly, at long last 
is God’s plenty, pressed down and 
overflowing, of all the possible val- 
ues than can enrich the novel. 

The Odyssey, to be sure, has an 
advantage denied to pedestrian 
prose, that is, the wings of poetry, 
the same aid that enables Elizabe- 
than drama to soar above the mod- 
ern. But, even when we mentally 
divest the Odyssey of its poetic 
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form and see it as a story, its 
wealth is still unrivaled. 

The Odyssey begins where the 
grander masterpiece leaves off. 
The Iliad leaves us aglow with a 
tremendous and memorable experi- 
ence, one never to be quite for- 
gotten: the wrath of Achilles, the 
fall of Ilion, and all crowded march 
of events between. With such a 
background, the world of the sequel 
is more than half-created before 
Odysseus and his crew launch forth 
upon their twenty-year adventure. 
The mystery and menace of the sea 
close in upon them, and the world 
of reality fades, to reappear only at 
intervals, warm and welcome. Ro- 
mantic material, realistic presenta- 
tion, classical grace; a setting that 
is epic in scope, creating the illu- 
sion of vast distances and the slow 
passage of time; battle, adventure, 
scenes of idyllic repose, the pinch 
of hunger and the reveling amid 
plenty; the comradeship of men 
who face death together in the brac- 
ing atmosphere of open sky and 
uncharted sea; beauty and grotes- 
querie, sublimity and absurdity; 
subtle, mature humor and tender 
fancy; through a labyrinthine vari- 
ety of episode, the unity of a stead- 
fast purpose that leads ultimately 
to one of the truly great climaxes 
of literature: the slaughter of the 
suitors and the rescue of that Itha- 
can Portia, Penelope. 

The hero Odysseus, or Ulysses, 
has worn better, probably, than any 
hero in literature. He might stand 
beside Hamlet, a very different type. 
as a perennially modern, timeless 
character. Unfailingly sane, in- 
finitely versatile and adaptable, his 
cool courage is finely tempered with 
a craft that can, on occasion, rise 
to statesmanship of the highest or- 
der or descend to cunning of the 
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most naive nature. He is equally 
at ease in the court, in the camp, 
with youth and with age, with the 
fool and with the sage. Though a 
brilliant liar on the spur of the 
moment, he is truthful when cir- 


cumstances permit. He is patient 
in adversity and well poised in pros- 
perity, as far from useless self- 
commiseration as from empty he- 
roics, a man to lean on in the dark- 
est hour and to laugh with when, 
from the nettle, danger, the flower 
of victory has been plucked. In his 
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ripe disillusionment with men and 
affairs, there is no trace of cynicism, 
no sign of secret vanity. He is not 
a type, the incarnation of a virtue, 
but the portrait of the rounded best 
and highest of the Greek culture. 
Finally, the eternal quest of the 
healthy mind, the undying spirit of 
youth, the ever-growing soul for 
high adventure is electric in the 
man’s restless 

“will 
To strive, to seek, to find and not 

to yield.” 


POSSESSIONS 


“In the perishable possessions of earth, you had not anything.” 


—Novena for the Assumption. 


By Sister MARY EpWARDINE, R.S.M. 


‘ome seas are burdened with the wealth they bear 
From far horizons to horizons far; 

You had in gold, O Lady sweet, no share; 

But in your heart the memory of a star. 


You had no silken stores, no linens fine, 
No casks of fragrant oil or spices sweet: 
You had, above all treasure, field or mine, 
Close to your lips a Baby’s tender feet. 


There hung no paintings on your humble wall, 
Nor did you dream that men would one day trace 


Your shadowed loveliness. 


Had you not all 


The living wonder of a small Boy’s face? 


You heard no symphonies, you heard no long, 
High rapture that a violin has stirred 
From silence. But once your night was song, 


And you hear still your Son’s first stumbling word. 






















































FATHER F! 


By JosePpH A. BREIG 


it was a blistering day in August 
when these eyes and ears of 
mine first discovered how much 
they had been missing by being at- 
tached to one who is not a mem- 
ber of Father F’s little flock. 

I had gone for the week end to a 
hunting lodge in the hills, where— 
since hunting was out of season— 
a dozen of us squandered Saturday 
night and much of Sunday morning 
in cutthroat penny ante. 

We went to bed by dawn-light, 
but promptly at eight o’clock were 
aroused by a hellish uproar. A 
large and muscular Catholic was 
pounding on a scoop shovel with a 
poker. As he hammered, he chant- 
ed in bull-roarer bass, “Up for 
Mass! Up for Mass! Up for Mass!” 

There was nothing to do but com- 
ply. No human being could ab- 
sorb such punishment and remain 
relaxed. The Catholics arose with 
resignation, the Protestants with 
maledictions. The result was the 
same: we got up. 

Breakfast was much compensa- 
tion. The shovel-pounder cooked 
as if he were praying. He crooned 
incantations at his griddle, and the 
griddle whispered its blessings. 

When cakes and sausages had 
been wolfed, the counter-reforma- 
tion began. The Catholics were 
two to one, and they bullied the 
Protestants unmercifully. Their ul- 
timatum was this: either the Prot- 
estants must go to meeting, or the 
Protestants must go to Mass. The 
Protestants protested, but the Cath- 
olics were firm. Freedom of re- 
ligion, yes; of irreligion, no! 


As he of the poker expressed it, 
“You’re goin’ to church, you hea- 
then! You ate; now you’re gonna 
be thankful!” 

The Protestants groaned, and 
held their weary heads. They mut- 
tered darkly about inquisitions. 
One of them mumbled, “I should 
have stayed at home. Even my 
wife doesn’t make me go to 
church.” 

At this point there arose a great 
conciliator, offering compromise. 
Said he, “If we all contribute to the 
collection, will you let us go back 
to bed?” 

A council was called at once. 
Theologians debated gravely. At 
last the verdict was ready: two bits 
in the cause of the truth was better 
than an hour with error. 

“We pay,” said a Protestant, “un- 
der protest; your logic we reject 
and despise.” 

With that, the pact was sealed. 
The Catholics put on their neckties, 
and a recalcitrant Protestant mut- 
tered, “Some day we'll come with 
a majority, and make you late for 
Mass.” 

A skinny Irishman glowered, 
“It'll have to be one devil of a ma- 
jority!” And we were off to Mass 
—and to Father F. 

His parish is a mining town; his 
church a small white structure, dis- 
tinguished by a fresh coat of paint. 
It faces the main street; in truth, 
the only street, if it is a street at 
all. It is simply a ribbon of hill- 
side between drab company houses, 
stripped of its soil and deeply 
eroded. 
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The church is truly catholic. Up 
its wooden steps trudge all the na- 


tionalities of Europe. The women, 
in brilliant shawls, sit on the right; 
the men in fresh collars on the left, 
and the boys and girls in front. 

When we marched in, Father F 
was riding hard on the children. 
He was scowling like an ill-tem- 
pered gargoyle, but nevertheless 
looked cherubic. He is a dumpling 
of a man, with a fringe of white 
hair, a shining moon of bald spot, 
and a rounded square of face with 
baby-pink cheeks. 

When he had corralled the chil- 
dren in the front pews, he went into 
the sacristy to vest. No sooner had 
he gone than the boys-—authentic 
hellions all—scrambled to remoter 
places, leaving unholy gaps up 
front. 

Presently a bell was rung, and 
Holy Mass began. Praying at the 
foot of the altar, Father F was 
flanked by twelve boys, ranging 
from taller than he to mites below 
his elbows. When Father F genu- 
flected, surpliced waves ran around 
the altar, flowing back to the center 
as boy followed boy in ill-timed 
obeisance. 

The choir was as tuneless as pos- 
sible, except at the Agnus Dei, when 
the usual miracle happened. I shall 
know that the Church is in trouble 
if ever I hear an Agnus Dei that 
isn’t somehow divine. Or would 
the difficulty lie with me? 

At the Gospel, Father F turned, 
his face as stern as judgment. He 
read the Gospel in English as un- 
intelligible to me as Greek. It 
seemed to be some sort of com- 
pound of every accent of his people. 
At first, I thought it Teutonic, 
for he said “vaht” and “vhen.” 
Then I inclined toward Italian. 
Presently I suspected Polish, with 
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Lithuanian and Slavic touches. At 
last I got the swing of it. 

Father F laid aside his book, 
moved his arms in a cuff-shooting 
motion, adjusted his chasuble on 
his ample stomach, and glared while 
the people sat down. His voice had 
been mellow before, but now it 
changed to a shout. 

“J am the Lord thy God!” he 
roared, and stopped while his scowl 
grew darker. There was a tense, 
uncomfortable silence. Then he re- 
sumed more quietly: 

“I ask the boys in catechism, 
vaht is the first commandment. 
They say, ‘I am the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt not have false gods be- 
fore me.’ 

“That is right!” 

Again he paused, and presently 
resumed with a snort. “But I ask 
for the second commandment, and 
vaht do you think they say? “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain!’ 

“That is wrong!” 

Again that uncomfortable pause. 
Hastily I muttered the command- 
ments. Had I forgotten their order, 
or was this something new in here- 
sies? 

Father F’s white hand came up, 
and the finger pointed at me. (And 
at everyone else, I suppose.) “Vhy 
is it wrong?” he snapped. “Because 
you do not understand!” 

His words became slow and im- 
pressive. “This first part belongs to 
all commandments. Not only to the 
first. So!” 

Now his finger was moving, writ- 
ing on invisible tablets, and his 
voice was the voice of Jehovah. 

“IT am the Lord thy God; thou 
shalt not have false gods before me! 

“1 am the Lord thy God; thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain! 
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“I am the Lord thy God; remem- 
ber thou keep holy the Sabbath day! 

“IT am the Lord thy God; honor 
thy father and mother.” 

And so he went on to the climax; 
his face the face of Justice, his 
voice the voice of warning: 

“I! I! I! J am the Lord thy God; 
I am He who created thee; 7 have 
the right to command; see to it that 
thou obey me! / am the Lord thy 
God; thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me!” 

At the top of his tonal range, he 


stopped. The finger accused each 
one of us. Hastily, I examined my 
conscience. And then, in a flash. 


the hand dropped; a cloud passed 
away from his face, and Father F 
was smiling. I knew it then: I was 
seeing a saint. 

How to describe that smile? 
Like the rainbow after the storm? 
Forgiveness after sin? Easter after 
Good Friday? 

His smile is a kiss of peace. It 
embraces as a mother does. It 
smiles with you and at itself, and 
keeps a secret with God. 

He fairly whispered with happi- 
ness; shyly communed with him- 
self: “I thank you all for the fur- 
a ag 

His smile embraced his people. 
“I was talking with Father Smith. 
‘So,’ he said, ‘they like you!’ I 
said no; for me they did not buy 
the furnace. They bought it for 
the church. 

“Father Smith, he made a joke. 
He said, ‘But if they did not like 
you, they would let you freeze for 
a while!’” 

Father F’s smile changed to a 
grin. “So! We are going to have 
a raffle. For the women, a beauti- 
ful shawl. For the girls, a beauti- 
ful quilt. For the men, a beautiful 
gun. 
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“The committees will take the 
tickets. At your front door they 
will knock. If you slam the door, 
then vaht? They will go around to 
the back. If you lock the back 
door, vaht? They will come in 
through the window!” 

When we left the church, I re- 
solved that Father F would see 
much of me. But it was raw Octo- 
ber when I returned... . 

Again the army of altar-boys; 
again the billowing genuflections; 
again the off-key choir and the mir- 
acle of the Agnus Dei. The church 
was comfortably warm; obviously 
the furnace was devout. 

But Father F was unutterably 
sad. 

When he hitched up his chasuble 
for the sermon, his accusing frown 
was missing. In its place was a 
great melancholy. 

His voice as mournful as a dove’s, 
Father F began. 

“Nine years now I have been 
here. For a long time I have put 
this off. But now I must say vaht 
I think. 

“In the parish where I was be- 
fore, the children were always 
happy. Always I gave them pres- 
ents. On Halloween, horns and 
false faces. That night they would 
come to the house and make their 
noise for me. The children were 
very noisy, and very, very happy. 

“Here, I love your children just 
the same as there. But here the 
children are unhappy. On Christ- 
mas I give them presents. On 
Easter, presents again. On Hal- 
loween, presents also. But never 
do I hear any noise.” 

The accusing finger pointed, and 
the voice rose swiftly higher. “Vhy 
are your children not happy? Al- 
ways they tell me the same. They 
take the present home, and vaht 
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does their mother say? ‘Oh, John- 
ny, the pretty present. Let me keep 
it for you. If you play with it, you 
will break it.’” 

Father F exploded. He lifted his 
arms to the skies. “Keep it! Keep 
it! Keep it! 

“Are toys not made for break- 
ing? Is not now the time to be 
happy? Keep it, keep it, keep it! 

“Keep it for vaht? Keep it for 
vhen? 

“Yesterday I speak to an altar- 
boy. His face is long like a cow. 
I ask him where is his horn. He 
tells me his mother took it—to keep 
for his little brother. 

“I know his little brother. Two 
months ago he was baptized. And 
she keeps the horn for him! Are 
there not more horns than babies? 

“Always they tell me the same. 
I give the present for Easter, the 
mother keeps it for vacation. I 
give the horn for Halloween, the 
mother keeps it for Christmas. I 
give the present for Christmas, the 
mother keeps it for Easter. 

“For vaht, for vhen, do they 
keep it? Do you not love your chil- 
dren now? Do you think you will 
have them always? 

“Keep it for vaht? For vhen? 
Do you keep the false face for the 
wedding? For your daughter to 
wear when she marries?” 

And then, in a horrifying whis- 
per, “Or do you wait until she 
dies? And then put the false face 
GF 

“So!” The hand was up, palm 
forward. “My house is full of false 
faces. But not one for a child with- 
out horn! Tomorrow, children, you 
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come. But not without your horns! 
If you cannot make noise for me, I 
will not want to give the false faces. 
With noise, we will all be happy!” 

In a twinkling, the smile reap- 
peared. The voice was lowered to a 
lullaby. 

“We raffled off the gun. The man 
who won gave it back. We raflled 
it off again. Mr. Whitehead, he was 
the winner. 

“Mr. Whitehead is not a poor 
man. He is now too old to hunt. 
I wrote him a letter and told him, 
but I said if he didn’t want the gun, 
we could raffle it off again. Yester- 
day I got a letter. We raffle the 
gun again.” 

In a breath, the smile was gone. 
The voice had a_ scornful ring. 
“Somebody tells the people the gun 
we raffle is not new. I see that 
man in church. I tell him now he 
is wrong.” 

Father F exploded again in a 
roar of righteous indignation. “I 
tell him how new the gun is. Not 
even yet have I paid for it! That 
is how new it is—it is paid for not 
even yet!” 

Again the clouds were gone, and 
Father F’s smile shone through. In 
a shy half-whisper he said, looking 
directly at us: 

“I am sorry to talk of these 
things, vhen strangers are here for 
Mass. But sometimes we must talk 
family business.” 

Father F became one great smile. 
His chasuble quivered with amuse- 
ment. 

“I think they will understand. 
Sometimes . . . we preach the Gos- 
a 








MEN WITHOUT HOPE 


By Donatp L. Barry 


of the Paulist Fathers 


ARMERS Without Land is the 
title of “Public Affairs Pam- 
phiet,” No. 12, prepared by Dr. 
Rupert B. Vance of the Institute of 
Research in Social Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. No other 
university in this country has done 
more outstanding work in pointing 
out the evils of farm tenancy. 
Other state colleges, in localities 
where tenancy (“cotton culture”) 
exists, would do well to face hon- 
estly the facts regarding the so- 
cial and economic evils of such a 
system. Over a period of three gen- 
erations, this system has produced 
an army of landless, wandering men 
without hope. “Seventy-seven per 
cent of the farmers in_ sixteen 
Southern states are tenants,” says 
Dr. Will W. Alexander, the head of 
the Resettlement Administration. 
Tenants generally fall into three 
classes. Cash renters hire land for 
a fixed rental or a crop value 
equivalent. Share tenants furnish 
their own farming equipment and 
work animals; they obtain use of 
the land by agreeing usually to ac- 
cept one-half or two-thirds of the 
cash crop in payment for their 
labor. Share-croppers own no work 
stock, no tools of production. They 
are furnished with land, farming 
machinery, fertilizers and often 
food. In return, for all the labor 
of the family, they receive one-third 
of the cash crop. How many fami- 
lies are effected by this way of life? 
According to Dr. Vance, in 1935 the 


number of families in the cotton 
states was 1,790,783. Of this num- 
ber, 1,091,944 were white and 698,- 
839 colored. About 6,000,000 white 
and 4,000,000 Negro citizens of the 
nation are effected by the system. 
Too many in the South, because of 
selfish, short-sighted vision, will say 
that it is useless to think of aiding 
tenants and croppers. Small-land- 
ed and particularly large-larided 
owners say that tenants are a lazy, 
shiftless group. Students of social 
science, however, are not so quick 
to condemn, in this land of equal- 
ity and opportunity, so many fellow 
Americans. Let us look at the ar- 
gument from their side. 

Remote causes of tenancy go back 
to the days when the cotton king- 
dom was supported by a slave basis 
of society. For many years before 
the Civil War, poor whites were 
dumped on our shores from Eng- 
land. Most of these colonists were 
debtors. Their only crime was their 
inability, because of low wages, to 
pay their debts. Slave labor was 
cheap and more efficient in the cot- 
ton plantation development. White 
labor was a drug on the market. 
With the collapse of slavery, it was 
natural that black, and if necessary 
white, labor would be used to carry 
on a badly crippled system of agri- 
culture. Under the existing condi- 
tions, nothing else could be done. 
The number of tenant families by 
1880 was at least 1,000,000. Farm 
tenancy and share-cropping as a 
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temporary arrangement, and as a 
school of experience for the re- 
sponsibilities of ownership, cannot 
be condemned. Some degree of it 
will always exist in any agricultural 
region. However, a vicious one crop 
system, the continuous cropping of 
cotton, corn, tobacco and the crop 
lien and supply merchant system, 
have succeeded in keeping tenants 
on a mere subsistence level. Lack of 
access to operating capital and ex- 
cessive interest rates have played 
their part. Moreover, most states, 
particularly in the South, have 
enacted no legislative policy to pro- 
mote wider farm ownership. It is 
not hard to visualize the natural 
social effects of all this on the lives 
of millions of tenants. 

The tenant masses have behind 
them several generations of an en- 
vironment of mere existence, of dire 
poverty, of hovels for homes, of 
malnutrition and unbalanced diet, 
of ill-health, of improper clothing, 
of inadequate education, or total il- 
literacy. Under such conditions and 
in such a mold, their characters are 
formed. Superficial observers blame 
the results on heredity. Heredity 
is a mere word. It deals in theory. 
Environment is a patent fact. Its 
results can be observed. 

It is estimated that over forty 
per cent of tenant families move 
every year in a vain hope of bet- 
tering their plight. Such constant 
movement has a disastrous effect on 
school attendance; it precludes even 
the hope of better educational de- 
velopment. Social life is non- 
existent. Migratory tenants do not 
remain long enough in one place to 
become interested in improving lo- 
cal conditions; they are unable to 
take part in any church, school or 
rural project. Perpetual moving 
about effects the development of 
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public health, a safe water supply, 
community recreational facilities 
and farm to market roads. With- 
out stability co-operative credit 
unions, purchasing and marketing 
associations cannot be organized. 
Education, home training, social 
graces and the relationships that 
come as a result of stability, of 
themselves do not make men into 
good citizens. But certainly a fair 
education, good home and religious 
training, equality of social stand- 
ing resulting in a pardonable feel- 
ing of pride and personal dignity 
have done much to raise the civic 
standard. In a large city, differ- 
ences of social position are not 
taken into strict account. But in 
country places everything about 
one’s family history and _ social 
background is an open book. An 
unconscious social snobbery creeps 
into a community. Less fortunate 
members are always sensitive about 
their lack of education, or clothing, 
or social position. Snubbery and 
snobbery are hard to conceal. An 
air of patronage is quickly felt and 
promptly resented by the poor. In 
small rural towns and communi- 
ties, the poor tenants are made to 
realize that often the so-called best 
citizen or pillar of the Church, is 
not interested in how they live, or 
whether they are saved theologi- 
cally, socially, or economically. 
Inhuman living conditions, illiter- 
acy, a lack of home training in in- 
dustry, thrift, sagacity, sobriety 
tend to make men hopeless and anti- 
social, and in turn this mental atti- 
tude promotes criminal tendencies. 
If we add to this picture a lack of 
community and civic spirit, and an 
almost total lack of religious train- 
ing in knowledge of God and the 
Ten Commandments, we seem to 
have the reason behind the serious 
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crime record in the tenant popula- 
tion. In a few words the status of 
tenant farmers is well summarized 
by Pope Pius XI: “There is the im- 
mense army of hired rural laborers 
whose condition is depressed in the 
extreme and who have no hope of 


ever obtaining a share in_ the 
land.” ? 
An army of “hired rural la- 


borers” living roving, restless and 
hopeless lives, and having little 
sense of personal or civic value be- 
fore God or man, effects the whole 
nation. Studies by the Department 
of Agriculture on rural migration 
prove that many from the poverty 
levels migrate to the North and 
West. Discussing “The South’s 
Place in the Nation,” the “Public 
Affairs Committee” has this to say: 
“The Southeast has a higher birth 
rate and a larger ratio of young peo- 
ple than any other section of the 
country. .. . Accordingly that area 
sends more of its youth into the 
general streams of the nation’s so- 
cial and industrial life than any 
other region. But for this the na- 
tion will not be grateful unless they 
bring fine hereditary qualities, 


coupled with good training. The 
nation which absorbed and par- 
tially assimilated millions from 
southeastern Europe now views 


with anxiety the threatened migra- 
tion from the poverty levels of the 
Southeast. . . . Our cities have long 
since ceased to reproduce them- 
selves and now depend for growing 
population upon an_ incessant 
stream of rural migrants.” 

Not many years ago some “one 
hundred per cent patriotic Ameri- 
can” groups were “worked up” 
about the dangers of uneducated 
(and as was to be expected) Cath- 
olic streams of immigration to our 
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shores. Many were led to believe 
that the highest percentage of crime 
was among the foreign born. Now 
(thanks to the reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation) we 
know that the highest ratio of 
crime is in a group that is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Based on the hun- 
dred thousands, the highest num- 
ber of murderers is in the South. 
These criminals have been Ameri- 
cans for generations. Foreigners, 
mostly Catholics from the poverty 
levels of southeastern Europe, came 
to our shores by the millions in the 
latter part of the nineteenth and in 
the first part of the twentieth cen- 
tury. What they lacked in the way 
of formal education was made up 
for by their Catholic faith. Almost 
all of these immigrants were funda- 
mentally religious. Behind them, 
for nineteen centuries, was a faith, 
a tradition, a culture that was Cath- 
olic. Whatever of hardship, or un- 
fairness, or persecution came into 
their lives was borne in a noble, pa- 
tient, indomitable spirit. As a re- 
sult, especially in the South, there 
are very few families with Irish, 
French, German, Polish, Bohemian, 
or Italian names in the poverty 
levels. It seems clear that their 
Catholic faith aided them in the 
struggle to climb up the social and 
economic ladder of life. On the 
other hand, it is evident from a su- 
perficial study of names, that Prot- 
estant English families make up a 
vast amount of the tenant and 
share-cropper masses. It is even 
more true that many families in the 
“poor white” group have English 
names. Once they were tenants or 
croppers. Now they are barely hu- 
man beings. 

Impoverished farmers and poor 
soil are twin evils. Soil building 
programs are worthy of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture’s best efforts. 
However, it seems hard to believe 
that the Federal Government in- 
tends to aid other than large-landed 
owners. As compared to benefits 
paid to absentee landlords and large 
corporations, under the A. A. A. and 
the soil building schemes, almost 
nothing is planned to assist tenants 
and share-croppers in becoming 
owners. In counties and states 
where tenancy is the most sys- 
tematic, it is almost impossible to 
find an owner, a manager, or a 
county or state politician who has 
the least bit of intelligent sympathy 
for the much publicized and drama- 
tized “men without hope.” For 
many years the county agents 
(whose salary and office expenses 
are partly paid for by Federal 
funds) have been—or rather should 
have been—aware of the “progres- 
sive depletion,” not only of the soil, 
but of human souls and lives. Of 
course county agents are controlled 
by the politicians. 

If state legislators are sincerely 
interested in widespread private 
ownership, then land taxes should 
be revised to encourage and make 
ownership possible. New farm pur- 
chases could be tax exempt for 
twenty years. Taxes on paid equi- 
ties should be levied. Reforms such 
as a progressive tax, with low rates 
on improvements would be helpful. 
In general, lower tax rates for small 
owners who live on the land, and 
higher rates for those who live off 
the land, should be enacted; at pres- 
ent part owners are taxed for full 
values. Great corporations and 
land banks now controlling vast 
tracts of land and many farms in 
the South, should be highly taxed. 
Improved rural credit systems 
which would release tenants from 
excessive and impossible interest 
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rates should be established. Credit 
unions, making loans at interest 
rates as low as two per cent, would 
save farmers from the unjust and 
inhuman interest rates charged by 
supply merchants, who virtually 
confiscate crops on the crop lien 
system. Oral and one year con- 
tracts should be replaced by writ- 
ten and long term contracts. Crop 
liens reading in terms of food and 
feed crops as well as money crops 
would enable tenants to progress 
towards ownership. County, state 
and federal agencies could make 
honest and sincere efforts to enable 
tenant farmers to become owners. 
In 1784 Thomas Jefferson wrote: 
“Whenever there is in any country 
unemployed poor and uncultivated 
lands, it is clear that the laws of 
property have been so far extended 
as to violate human rights. The 
earth is given [created by God] as 
a common stock for men to live 
on.” No rich and powerful nation 
is fundamentally secure when so 
many of its farm laborers are ten- 
ants, share-croppers or _ renters. 
The social, economic, educational 
and religious betterment of more 
than ten million Southerners de- 
pends on an effective system of 
training and encouraging private 
ownership for tenants. In 1891 
Pope Leo XIII. was thinking of 
landless farmers in every part of 
the world when he said: “Men al- 
ways work harder on what belongs 
to them; indeed they learn to love 
the very soil that yields in response 
to their labor not only food to eat 
but an abundance of good things 
for themselves and those dear to 
them. Would not that spirit of 
willing labor on their own land add 
to the produce of the earth and to 
the wealth of the community?” ? 


2 Rerum Novarum. 
























































POOLS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


APANESE troops are quartered 
in the temples of China; their 
laundry is hung up to dry on balus- 
trades carved with stylized clouds; 
their horses are tethered to posts 
chiseled in the form of lotus buds. 
They bring rice straw from the 
paddies and bed down their sol- 
diers in the halls of the Five Hun- 
dred Lohans amid the grave bea- 
tific images. 

For such acts of vandalism, there 
is not even the excuse of combating 
an alien religion, for Japanese cul- 
ture and Japanese faith both 
evolved from Buddhism; as early 
as the sixth century A. D., the Sutras 
of the Law were taken to Japan by 
Chinese priests who also transplant- 
ed the civilizing influences of art 
and poetry. Yet the Japanese have 
shown no mercy in their unde- 
clared war. As they trained their 
guns on the competitive factories in 
Shanghai and demolished the uni- 
versities which were centers of lib- 
eral thought, so they have delib- 
erately given rough usage to shrines 
that are ancient and revered. 

From the point of view of pure 
aesthetics, the Japanese invasion of 
the monasteries is greatly to be de- 
plored. Foreigners who know the 
country well have become attached 
to these places of utter quietude, 
where the guest courtyards are al- 
ways open. One may stop for an 
hour to break a long journey across 
the desert and drink a cup of jas- 
mine tea with the gray-robed 
monks, or one may come equipped 
to spend a whole summer. The 


monasteries near Peking are in the 
hills, above the burning heat of the 
plains and for the past fifty years 
they have been frequented by for- 
eigners seeking the cool air and the 
peace of these lonely retreats. 

The procedure for such a jour- 
ney is dictated by custom, based 
upon the formality of a former era, 
when it was thought necessary to 
maintain the prestige of the white 
man at all hazards. It has become 
an accepted tradition with all Pe- 
king servants that the Master and 
the Missie must have silver candle- 
sticks to light their table, no mat- 
ter how inconvenient it may be to 
transport these accessories; they 
must have the usual course dinner, 
impeccably served upon the best 
porcelain. No amenities may be 
neglected, no delicacy may be 
omitted on these camping trips. 

It is part of a picturesque legend 
—and it adds immeasurably to the 
opportunities for squeeze. Squeeze 
is the commission each Chinese 
exacts from his employer for work 
that departs from ordinary routine. 
So at a time when even the diplo- 
mats would be satisfied with sim- 
plicity, the Chinese servant rig- 
orously demands that ceremony 
should be observed. Ceremony is 
obviously profitable to the entire 
staff. Chinese economic theories, 
formulated thirty centuries ago, de- 
creed that work should always be 
distributed to the greatest possible 
number. By such tactics the mil- 
lions on the fringe of starvation 
have survived. 
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Early in May, on one of those 
clear bright days of the north 
China spring, we decided to make 
the trip to Chieh T’ai Ssu, a mon- 
astery rather more remotely situ- 
ated than the others we already 
knew in the Western Hills. We 
had previously stayed at Wo Fu 
Ssu where the white flanges of 
acacia bloom droop above the lac- 
quered surface of a dark still pool. 
We had been to Pi Yun Ssu, the 
Temple of the Azure Cloud, with 
its queer Tibetan stupa rising above 
the grove af gnarled cedar; to 
Miao Feng Shang where the Chinese 
pilgrims go in thousands, climbing 
the sharp steep hill to burn in- 
cense before the calm-visaged 
Buddhas. 

We told the ta ché hua, the great 
head-man of the house-house, the 
Cook, that we would start the next 
day. 

He gave a broad ingratiating 
smile and said: “Can do.” 

Nothing more was necessary. 
Any further instructions would 
have been resented as a criticism 
of his ability to manage the expe- 
dition — an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with arrangements that would 
yield a neat margin of profit. 

The next morning we rickshaed 
to the railroad station with our 
bags. The other impedimenta had 
left before dawn, under the direc- 
tion of the Boy. 

The Cook was late for the train 
because of a last fitting of the new 
khaki jodhpurs he had ordered for 
the occasion. We kept looking 
anxiously out of the window of our 
compartment, hoping that the ar- 
mor-plated engine would not start 
before he arrived. He turned up 
finally, a sporting cook, ludicrous in 
the extreme. He assured us that 
there was “plenty time, no worry.” 
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He proved to be correct, for the 
train did not pull out for another 
half hour. It was a strictly local 
train, notable for its erratic delays 
and many pauses en route. 

Ten miles down the line, near the 
Marco Polo Bridge, which has since 
become famous as the spot where 
the first shots of the undeclared 
war were fired, the puffing engine 
stopped at a crossroads near a vil- 
lage where we descended. There 
was the white marble span of many 
arches, over which the officials from 
the capitai used to travel, taking the 
emperor’s edicts into the provinces. 
Paralleling it was the rusty iron 
trestle of the railroad bridge, lead- 
ing to the fertile provinces of the 
South, which just a year later the 
Japanese were to make the first ob- 
jective of their conquest. 

As we got out of the train, I no- 
ticed that a crowd had gathered, 
but in China that is quite normal, 
for the foreigner has many fasci- 
nated spectators following the 
least important of his activities. 
Then I became aware that these 
were not casual onlookers, but men 
who had attached themselves to our 
party. The Cook and the Boy were 
giving them agitated orders and 
they were clumsily trying to make 
themselves useful with a tremen- 
dous pile of luggage. 

My attention was caught in as- 
tonishment by two great carrying 
chairs in vermilion lacquer that had 
been hired by the Boy to take us 
to the monastery. Just beyond were 
five dejected donkeys, being loaded 
with our camping kit, and donkey- 
boys to prod them along. There 
was an obese individual under a 
paper parasol, panting as he lined 
up his underlings. There was a 
milling crowd of coolies who were 
to take turns carrying our chairs. 
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I made a hasty calculation. 
“Twenty-seven,” I said severely. 
“This isn’t a mid-Asian expedition. 
It’s only a picnic to the hills.” 

The Cook explained glibly that 
the hills were steep and that we 
would lose face if we dismissed any 
of the carriers who had been en- 
gaged for the journey. Also the 
chairs were heavy; they were the 
very ones that had been used by 
Prince Kung and his consort when 
those august personages had made 
the pilgrimage to Chieh T’ai Ssu. 
Now that we had seen these chairs 
of vermilion lacquer with great gilt 
tassels, could we possibly think of 
traveling in ordinary chairs of 
bamboo? 

We climbed into the chairs, my 
husband, myself, and my small 
Peking dog barking loudly in pro- 
test. Shoulder high we were car- 
ried along paths that wound 
through the fields of millet, silver 
green in the faint breeze. Ahead 
lay the hills towards which we were 
going, blue and vaporous in the 
distance. 

Soon the area of cultivation was 
left behind and we were crossing a 
barren desert, in the searing heat 
of high noon. The blinding light 
made one close the eyes involun- 
tarily and one was conscious only 
of the padding steps of the coolies, 
their monotonous steady pace 
across the sand. The jagged cry of 
the leader was echoed by the men 
in the rear, like a reassurance of 
their endurance and their cheeri- 
ness in this grilling exertion. 

Once a village with dun-colored 
walls dappled with acacia shadows 
was reached and the men rested, 
taking out long-stemmed, thimble- 
bowled pipes that held a shred of 
tobacco which was consumed in a 
single puff. They pulled cloths 
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from their belts and wiped their 
sweat-stained faces and bronzed, 
strongly muscled torsos. 

When we went on our way 
again, the bearers had changed 
places with others who were to take 
the chairs for another stage of the 
journey. The Cook had bought him- 
self a wide straw hat lined with 
vivid blue sateen and tied under 
the chin with blue streamers— 
rather detracting from the sporty 
effect of the khaki jodhpurs. The 
Boy had hired himself a minute 
donkey and rode along morosely, 
his long legs touching the ground. 

The sun beat down with the force 
of a brazen gong as we traversed 
the desert spaces. After a time we 
began to hear a great humming 
noise in the distance, like a swarm 
of bees, but incomprehensible in 
this expanse of waste land where nc 
blossoms could attract bees. It 
seemed to be a sound derived from 
our own imaginations, a dizzying 
effect of the heat and the monotony 
of the long trek. 

Then the chair-bearers took a 
path that dipped sharply down to 
the rocky depths of a dry stream 
bed—and we realized that the hum- 
ming noise came from the hundreds 
of Chinese who had gathered there 
for a market fair. Farmers from 
the hinterland had come to bar- 
gain for wooden plows and brooms 
made of purple feathery grass. 
Strips of white cotton cloth had 
been stretched precariously on poles 
and under these shelters the peo- 
ple met for barter and for talk. 

As we approached, silence over- 
came them. The passing of for- 
eigners was more interesting than 
the pressure of their own small af- 
fairs. The crowd turned auto- 
matically and faced us as the bear- 
ers carried us high through their 
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midst. There was an eerie, omi- 
nous quality in that utter lack of 
comment. The white cloths flapped 
like banners in the hot wind and 
the plumed grasses of the brooms 
were like waving fans, greeting a 
triumphant procession. 

It was only after we had left the 
last of the stalls far behind that 
we heard again that humming 
noise as of myriad bees, made by 
the blending of eager, persistent 
voices. 

Now we follow a gorge, taking 
the dry course down which a tor- 
rent plunged in the rainy season. 
The chair-bearers leaped skillfully 
from boulder to boulder, never 
varying their steady trotting pace. 
More coolies put their shoulders to 
the poles, laughing at their own 
strenuous efforts. The stout indi- 
vidual scurrying along under his 
paper parasol shouted peremptory 
commands. We could hear the pat- 
ter of the donkeys as they clam- 
bered over the slippery stones and 
the encouraging weird calls of the 
donkey boys. The air grew cooler, 
thinner. 

Finally we came to a wall of 
rose-washed stucco, and a gate lac- 
quered in malachite, turquoise and 
gold. We left behind the glare of 
the sun for the deep shadows of 
ancient trees. Only the monas- 
teries in China have preserved these 
forest groves of chestnut, ilex and 
oak, for the surrounding country- 
side long centuries ago was stripped 
of its wood. The necessity of keep- 
ing warm through the bitter win- 
ters forced the farmers to cut down 
the trees for fuel, leaving a desert 
waste to be eroded by swift rains 
and blown to powder by the strong 
winds. 

But here in the grove the chest- 
nut trees were in bloom, their clus- 
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tered flowers like votive candles in 
the green twilight. Through the 
leafy branches we could see the 
sotobas, the oddly shaped monu- 
ments that marked the resting 
places of former abbots. The rock 
walls of the mountain were carved 
in low relief with images of the 
Buddha, the work of monks who 
had piously and patiently chiseled 
them a thousand years ago. For 
Chieh T’ai Ssu is old—many cen- 
turies older than Peking which 
Kublai Khan the conqueror made 
his capital on the piain. 

From the first terrace of the 
monastery one looks down over the 
desert which has just been trav- 
ersed. The faraway river is only 
a dim silver ribbon. The steppes 
are enveloped in a haze so that the 
world seems to recede, as if in a 
mirage. 

At the entrance to the monastery 
stand two lion-dogs cut in white 
marble, the guardians which are 
presumed to keep evil spirits from 
entering. The outer courtyard has 
the Bell Tower with its bronze bell 
that is struck with a mallet at the 
hour when the sutras are chanted; 
and the Drum Tower, with its great 
drum that reverberates faintly yet 
sonorously with the sound of muf- 
fled thunder. 

Near-by, within a coping of gray 
stone, is the Pool for the Preserva- 
tion of Life, where the golden carp 
dart through the opaque jade 
waters. One of the first lessons the 
Buddhists taught the Chinese peo- 
ple was a respect for all living crea- 
tures and the fact that life must 
never be taken wantonly. At the 
entrance to most monasteries these 
pools still are to be found; the fish 
are never to be eaten, but cher- 
ished as a reminder of this rule. 
The people bring them bits of wa- 
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fers and rice cakes, sharing their 
own meager supply of food, as an 
act of merit. The precept has be- 
come deeply imbued in the con- 
sciousness of the Chinese; it has 
conditioned them to a lasting love 
of peace. 

For the people make these pil- 
grimages to the monasteries an in- 
tegral part of their existence. It 
has always been the custom for 
Chinese scholars to spend long peri- 
ods of rest and reflection in these 
places and guest courtyards are 
ready for their reception. The 
monasteries were built in the wilds 
so that men might experience the 
salutary effect of nature on the hu- 
man soul. The Chinese, being a 
practical race, knew that the aver- 
age man could not become a her- 
mit, withdrawing completely from 
the activity of life and giving him- 
self to fasting and meditation. But 
they realized that everyone at some 
time needed the solace of solitude, 
so the monasteries received all 
those who were weary and seeking 
quiet. Sometimes a pilgrim came, 
traveling immense distances by 
foot, carrying a staff with a little 
tinkling bell to shut out the sounds 
of the world. Sometimes a prince 
arrived with his retinue, to take 
refuge from the intrigues and the 
quarrels of the court. Sometimes 
a village of farmers would con- 
tribute their copper cash each year 
for a score of years, so that finally 
one of their number might be cho- 
sen by lot to make the journey. 

It was to Prince Kung, the real 
ruler of China during the last years 
of the nineteenth century, the power 
behind the Empress Dowager, that 
Chieh T’ai Ssu owed its perfect 
condition. He spent his enormous 
revenues in maintaining the shrines 
and the series of terraces cut in the 
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steep gradient of the mountainside. 
For his own use he reserved a 
series of courtyards and houses, and 
these were given to us for our so- 
journ—perhaps because we had ar- 
rived with pomp in the vermilion 
imperial carrying chairs. 

In one courtyard Prince Kung 
had constructed what is probably 
the most beautiful rock garden in 
all China; great eroded stones he 
had taken years to find and to ar- 
range. The finished design per- 
fectly fits the vista so that the eyes 
follow the vertical lines of the 
stones to the flights of steps above, 
to the curving roof of the temple, 
to the straight tall pines and the 
high feathery cryptomerias. 

The Chinese find these curiously 
shaped natural rocks an aid to con- 
templation; they sit for long hours 
before them, in a state of introspec- 
tion that finally verges on a trance. 
In the twilight that filters softly 
into the courtyard, the rock forms 
merge, become fluid; they are 
shapes of impermanent and shad- 
owy beauty—and one begins to un- 
derstand something of the fasci- 
nation they have for the Chinese 
mind. The rocks are the roots of 
the clouds, they say; the earthly 
counterparts of the wind-driven 
mists. They are as old as time; 
and having known change, they re- 
flect the wisdom of the ages. 

If the rocks are objects of ven- 
eration, so are the ancient gnarled 
pines. Outside Prince Kung’s 
courtyard stretches the Ordination 
Terrace, four hundred feet of gray 
stone flagging, bordered with a 
balustrade cut with the cloud pat- 
tern that represents aspiration. Gi- 
gantic twisted pines border this 
terrace, trees whose roots have 
thrust aside the paving stones and 
whose enormous distorted branches 
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hang horizontally over the court- 
yards below. These are the pines 
planted five hundred years ago dur- 
ing the Ming era, the pines which 
emperors have honored with verses 
and tablets inscribed with praises 
of their grotesque beauty. 

At the end of the terrace stands 
the wonder of Chieh T’ai Ssu, the 
white pine, a thousand years old, 
that has survived since the found- 
ing of the monastery in the time of 
the T’ang sovereigns. Its enormous 
central bole and its branches that 
are the size of ordinary trees shine 
in the somber twilight with an illu- 
sive silvery sheen, for this is the 
rare pinus bungeana indigenous to 
north China. But in the early 
morning when the sun falls ob- 
liquely upon it, the tree becomes 
an astonishing phenomenon: the 
trunk and branches are vivid sil- 
ver; the powdery cones gild the 
needles with their reflection so that 
they are transmuted into molten 
gold. It becomes an amazing, 
magical tree, incredible and start- 
ling. 

Yet the dusk at Chieh T’ai Ssu 
is the loveliest time. Then one be- 
comes permeated by the peace of 
the place and the very silence 
seems beneficent. Far above in the 
tree tops, there is the wind, like 
the surging monotone of the sea, a 
sound that only intensifies the 
quietude of these terraces. From 
below echoes the chanting of the 
monks as they intone the Sutras of 
the Law, and the beat of the drum 
which symbolizes the throbbing 
pulse of the cosmos. 

The director of the monastery, an 
elderly emaciated man with the face 
of an ascetic, comes slowly along 
the terrace, fingering his beads of 
carved peach stones and murmur- 
ing the invocation: “Om mani 
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padme hum .. . Jewel in the Lotus 


Flower . . 

He is like a wraith, so still in his 
approach, so unobtrusive in his long 
wide-sleeved robe of gray cotton 
cloth. He touches the pines rev- 
erently, as if to gain courage from 
these ancient trees. His thin fin- 
gers linger on the excrescences that 
have formed on the trunks. He 
tells us that this is the “spirit mat- 
ter” of the trees, the soul made 
visible in their great age. 

In his veneration for these pines 
which have withstood the storms 
and the hazards of five centuries, 
enduring adversity with persistent 
fortitude, one perceives the attitude 
of reverence towards nature which 
tinges the consciousness of every 
Chinese. Their deep feeling for all 
natural phenomenon stems from a 
primitive nature cult which had its 
inception more than five thousand 
years ago. Its symbolism stil] 
touches their lives and directs their 
impulses. 

Yet China is essentially a place 
of contrasts. We have been lulled 
by the calm and the beauty of the 
monastery, yet the element of the 
comic is rarely absent from any 
situation in the Far East. We see 
the Boy chasing centipedes out of 
our wicker chairs with vigorous 
whisks of a feather duster, Usual- 
ly he squashes them with a firm 
stamp of his felt-soled shoe; but 
this evening he is newly impressed 
by the Buddhist rule that says that 
even the lowest form of insect life 
must be spared. Therefore he is 
chasing them zealously into the 
shadows; and we hope uneasily 
that they will not return too 
soon. 

A table has been spread under 
the pines. The Boy lights the 
candles with rose colored shades— 
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a fin de siécle touch which the 
house servants in Peking still re- 
gard as the ultimate in elegance. 
A coolie comes running from the 
kitchen with a superb cheese 
soufflé which the Cook has contrived 
in a tin oven perched precariously 
on a portable charcoal stove. Our 
mineral water has been pleasantly 
chilled in a mountain spring. 

Out of consideration for the rule 
of the monks which prohibits the 
tasting of meat, we have no roast 
that night. But substitute courses 
follow one after the other with for- 
mal precision and we realize that 
the Cook has outdone himself to 
make this an occasion. He has 
even conjured a mousse out of con- 
densed milk and topped it with fila- 
ments of spun sugar. And I realize 
that one of those panting little don- 
keys must have carried blocks of 
ice up the mountainside. 

That night, inside our courtyard, 
we looked up ai the far green stars, 
tangled in the swaying branches of 
the cryptomerias. We heard the 
watchman making his rounds each 
hour, shaking his wooden rattle tc 
frighten intruders away. Towards 
morning we heard the throaty notes 
of the doves calling from the eaves, 
and in the milky light of the false 
dawn, we saw them wheeling above 
the pines. 

After long days of tranquillity at 
Chieh T’ai Ssu, we moved with our 
exaggerated retinue towards an- 
other monastery, Tan Ché Ssu, that 
lay amid the conical hills some 
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twenty miles away. Still with a 
jogging steady trot, the chair car- 
riers shuffled along a path that fol- 
lowed a spiny ridge in the hills, ap- 
proximately three thousand feet in 
height. 

From here we looked down over 
the patterned land, planted in ter- 
raced fields of millet and the sturdy 
growth of kaoliang. The valley on 
either side and the rolling hills to 
their summits had been tended by 
careful workers, as we could see 
from the varied shades of green 
fertility. The only interruption was 
the occasional space of bare pound- 
ed earth where the grain would be 
threshed at harvest time. 

Before us spread the design of 
plenty, the result of untiring and 
skillful labor, a continuity of ef- 
fort that could be traced back for 
ten centuries. 

Yet this was to be the last sea- 
son of peace. A year later, the 
land was to be invaded by the alien 
enemy and the earth left scorched 
and barren. 

Now in the Pools for the Preser- 
vation of Life, the fish are dying 
because the starving people no 
longer have food to share. 

The Chinese, it seems, learned 
the lesson that even the lowliest 
form of life is sacred, and that 
there shall be no killing. But the 
Japanese have neglected the pre- 
cepts of Gautama for an insatiable 
impulse for conquest. Their devas- 
tation spreads far across a stricken 
land. 
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DOUGLAS HYDE 


Savior of Gaelic Ireland 


By REGINA MADDEN 


\ ew Eire called Douglas Hyde 
to be her first president, she 
was following one of her most 
ancient traditions, that of honoring 
her scholars and poets. In thus 
conferring her highest honor, she 
has endorsed the life work of a 
man who, using the pen as his 
weapon, has done as much and per- 
haps more than any other man to 
save the nationality of his country. 
He it was who awakened in the 
people of Eire the consciousness 
that the strength of a nation’s char- 
acter lies in the force of its native 
ideals and that nationality can be 
repaired only by the restoration in 
indigenous form of those ideals, 
which had found early expression 
in the ancient communal literature 
of the country. In Connacht, the 
last refuge of Gaelic Ireland, he 
gathered the remnants of race mem- 
ories, communal ideals and tradi- 
tions, and out of their primal vigor 
re-created the Irish nationality. To 
understand what Douglas Hyde 
means to Eire it is necessary to 
know the circumstances of his life 
and the nature of his literary work. 

Born in County Sligo in 1860, 
Douglas Hyde is a descendant of 
the Castle Hyde family of County 
Cork. His father was a Protestant 
clergyman in North Connacht and 
his son has remained a Prot- 
estant. As a boy, Dr. Hyde was at- 
tracted to the firesides of the peas- 
antry by the magnet of song and 
story wrapped in the Irish lan- 





guage. His love for the ancient 
folklore struck an antiphonal chord 
in the hearts of the peasants. “An 
Craoibhin Aoibhinn, The Delight- 
ful Little Branch,” they named him, 
and by that name he is affection- 
ately known throughout Ireland. 

This love for the Irish language 
and for the literature and race 
traditions it clothes, Hyde took with 
him when he went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. There he made a bril- 
liant scholastic record, gaining first 
honors in German and French, and 
winning first prize in Celtic and 
Italian and gold medals in modern 
literature, in English composition, 
in history, in oratory, and in Celtic 
literature. He took the degrees of 
B.A., LL.B., and in 1887 that of 
LL.D. In 1891 he became Interim 
Professor of Modern Languages in 
the State University of New Bruns- 
wick. Soon, however, he returned 
to Connacht and settled down to his 
life work. 

All Dr. Hyde’s work has been 
centered around his aim of de- 
Anglicizing Ireland. The methods 
by which he planned to achieve this 
end were the restoring of the Gaelic 
language, the stirring of the peo- 
ple’s pride in their nation by re- 
vealing her cultural achievements 
of the past, and the reviving of 
ancient ideals through the medium 
of the ancient literature in which 
they are reflected. 

Dr. Hyde’s central aim can be 
best explained by quoting from the 
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lecture he delivered before the Irish 
National Literary Society in Dublin, 
November 25, 1892, on the subject, 
“The Necessity for de-Anglicising 
the Irish Nation”: 


“When we speak of “The Neces- 
sity for de-Anglicising the Irish 
Nation,’ we mean it, not as a pro- 
test against imitating what is best 
in the English people, for that 
would be absurd, but rather to 
show the folly of neglecting what 
is Irish, and hastening to adopt, 
pell-mell and indiscriminately, 
everything that is English, simply 
because it is English.” * 


It seems to him most illogical 
that men who profess to hate Eng- 
land should drop their own lan- 
guage to speak the English language 
and read English books while they 
know nothing about Gaelic litera- 
ture. To the question, Why should 
we wish to make Ireland more Cel- 
tic than it is?, he offers the follow- 
ing reasons: 


“I answer, because the Irish race 
is at present in a most anomalous 
position, imitating England and yet 
apparently hating it. How can it 
produce anything good in literature, 
art, or institutions as long as it is 
actuated by motives so contradic- 
tory?” ? 


Hyde goes on to stir the sense of 
national pride in his hearers by 
reminding them of the cultural debt 
that the rest of Europe owes to an- 
cient Ireland. He tells that until 
the nineteenth century even the 
Irish peasantry were all to a cer- 
tain extent cultured men while the 
most prosperous ones were in many 


1 The Revival of Irish Literature, p. 117. 
2 Ibid., p. 121. 
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instances scholars and poets. 
Wherever in Ireland the native lan- 
guage continued to be spoken, the 
ancient manuscripts were read, the 
ancient epics were told, and poetry 
and music held sway. Now Ireland 
is losing its native culture; it is be- 
coming more and more Anglicized. 

Dr. Hyde ends his speech with an 
exhortation, in which he expresses 
the purpose to which he has dedi- 
cated his entire life: 


“I would earnestly appeal to 
everyone, whether Unionist or Na- 
tionalist who wishes to see the 
Irish nation produce its best—and 
surely whatever our politics are we 
all wish that—-to set his face 
against this constant running to 
England for our books, literature, 
music, games, fashions and ideas. 
I appeal to everyone whatever his 
politics—for this is no political mat- 
ter—to do his best to help the Irish 
race to develop in the future upon 
Irish lines, even at the risk of en- 
couraging national aspirations, be- 
cause upon Irish lines alone, can 
the Irish race once more become 
what it was of yore—one of the 
most original, artistic, literary and 
charming peoples of Europe.” * 


Dr. Hyde’s work for the preserva- 
tion of the Irish language has been 
done in connection with the Gaelic 
League. In 1893 he was elected 
president of this organization, 
which was founded by a few people 
who realized that if the Irish lan- 
guage were to be saved, it must be 
taught as a living language for the 
learning of which a desire must be 
created. This, they realized, could 
be done only by the awakening of 
racial pride. 

Dr. Hyde attempted to awaken 


8 Ibid, p. 11. 
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this pride by writing The Story of 
Early Gaelic Literature, which he 
published in 1895, and by showing 
in this work the importance of the 
literary achievements of ancient 
Ireland. He furthered this work of 
stimulating the national pride of 
the people by his translations. 

The Love Songs of Connacht had 
been published with an English 
translation in 1893. This was a 
collection of songs the strains of 
which had been running in his 
memory since his youth when he 
had first heard them sung by the 
people who had inherited them and 
their burden of love, despair, hope 
and joy from generations long 
passed. With the Religious Songs 
of Connacht, Dr. Hyde continued 
his labors, and then with the poems 
of the blind singer, Raftery, and 
more folk tales. Meanwhile, the 
attention of the Irish people had 
been caught by the light that was 
being focused on the ancient Irish 
tradition. Into the ears now turned 
toward him, Hyde poured his plea 
that the Irish language should not 
be allowed to die. In 1899, he pub- 
lished the first complete literary 
history of Ireland. 

The first fresh shoots of the seed 
sown by the leaders of the Revival 
were now appearing. Yet Hyde did 
not feel that his work was done. 
This meant to him merely an en- 
couragement to even greater effort. 
In an endeavor to reach the great 
masses of the people, he now turned 
his attention to the writing of Irish 
plays. Drama such as An Tinncéar 
agus an t-Sidheog. (The Tinker 
and the Fairy). An Pésadh (The 
Marriage), and An Naoh ar larraidh 
(The Lost Saint) stirred audiences, 
to whom a play in Irish was a new 
art form. 

As has been said, Dr. Hyde has 
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been actuated in his work by a de- 
sire not only to restore the Irish 
language and to stir the people’s 
pride in their past but also to re- 
vive the ideals found in the ancient 
literature. Regarding a _ transla- 
tion in The Religious Songs of Con- 
nacht, he says: “I give a portion of 
this poem because it is one which 
throws much light upon the minds 
and mode of thought of the greater 
number of Irish at that time.” * 
This may be said of all his literary 
work, for every poem and play 
shows some aspect of the Irish 
mind. From them we get a com- 
posite picture of the true character 
of Ireland with its native traits, its 
idealism and its ideology. 

The poem, “I Thought It Lone- 
some,” depicts the harmony be- 
tween man and nature: 


“The loud sounding of the waves 
Beating against the shore, 
Their vast, rough, heavy outcry, 
Oh, there was loneliness with me!” 

The loneliness expressed here is 

part of the sorrow that underlies 

most Irish songs, even those of 
mirth. As Dr. Hyde says: 


“The life of the Gaels is so piti- 
able, so dark and sad and sorrow- 
ful, and they are so broken, bruised, 
and beaten down in their own land 
and country that their talents and 
ingenuity find no place for them- 
selves, and no way to let themselves 
out but in excessive foolish mirth, 
or in keening and lamentation. We 
shall see in these poems that fol- 
low, more grief and trouble, more 
melancholy and contrition of heart, 
than of gaiety.”* 

— Necessity for de-Anglicising Ireland,” 


p. 55. 
5 The Love Songs of Connacht, p. 3. 
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Yet even in their songs of sorrow 
there is heard a note of hope like 
the one in the following stanza 
from “Is There a Change Coming?” 


“But from this old, cold, withered 
tree, 
A new plant will grow up; 
The old world will die without 
pity, 
But the young world will grow up 
on its grave.” 


The ideals expressed in Hyde’s 
The Love Songs of Connacht are 
mentioned by Lady Gregory in her 
discussion of the love songs of the 
west coast: “Love of country, tir- 
gradh, is, I think, the real passion; 
and bound up with it are love of 
home, of family, love of God.” ® 
The passion for country explains 
the Irish attitude toward the law, 
reflected in the lines: 


“It is with the people I was, 
It is not with the law I was.” 


The respect which poets com- 
manded in ancient Ireland and the 
fear they engendered through their 
ranns are recalled when in The 
Twisting of the Rope, Maurya says 
of Hanrahan: “He’s a great poet, 
and maybe he’d make a rann on 
you that would stick to you forever 
if you were to anger him.” Again 
in The Marriage, the miser cries 
out to the poet: “Oh, Raferty, don’t 
do that. I tasted enought of your 
ranns just now, and I don’t want 
another taste of them.” 

Recognizing the religious ele- 
ment as an integral part of Irish 
life, Dr. Hyde interprets it with a 
sympathetic understanding that has 
endeared him to his Catholic coun- 
trymen. Its many phases are en- 


6 Poets and Dreamers, p. 60. 
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compassed in his work. Of the re- 
ligious poems he says: “But I shall 
return, I hope, to these Religious 
Poems again, because they are very 
numerous, precious and readable, 
to anyone who may desire to under- 
stand the soul of Connacht.’ 

The great reverence that Ireland 
has for her priests he justifies in 
telling of the persecution priests 
and people suffered together: 


“She has not yet quite forgotten 
it, and if the priesthood of Erin has 
so good a position, in comparison 
with the Roman Catholic priests of 
other countries, it is not on account 
of Celtic blood being in the people, 
nor on account of anything else of 
the sort, but on account of the com- 
fort, the satisfaction, the aid, and 
the continuous help which the 
poor people received from _ their 
priests in the last two centuries 
when there was no other person of 
education to take their part, but 
they only.” ® 


Of the veneration of the Virgin 
Mary, he remarks: “It was no won- 
der then, that the heart of the 
Gaels, the heart of a nation that es- 
pecially respected and honored its 
women should give itself up par- 
ticularly to Mary.” 

His plays, The Marriage, The Lost 
Saint and The Nativity, all embody 
the simple religious faith of the 
people. Through his treatment of 
this material he has achieved a 
comprehensiveness of interpretation 
that has been approximated by no 
other writer of the real Anglo-Irish 
group. 

In an attempt to preserve the 
spirit of the work he translates, Dr. 
Hyde reproduces as nearly as pos- 


7 The Religious Songs of Connacht, p. 109. 
8 Ibid., p. 129. 
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sible the Irish idioms of the orig- 
inal. In his verse translations, he 
tries also to reproduce the vowel- 
rhymes as well as the exact meters 
of the originals. 

Dr. Hyde started out to try to de- 
Anglicize Ireland. His accomplish- 
ment far outstripped his initial aim. 
Testimony of this is given by Lady 
Gregory as she tells of what he has 
done for the Irish Theater: 


“He was one of the vice-presi- 
dents of our Society for a while and 
we are always grateful to him for 
that Twisting of the Rope in which 
he played with so much gaiety, 
ease and charm. But in founding 
the Gaelic League, he has done far 
more than that for our work. It 
was a movement for keeping the 
Irish language a spoken one, with, 
as a chief end, the preserving of 
our own nationality. That does not 
sound like the beginning of a revo- 
lution, yet it was one. It was the 
discovery, the disclosure of the 
folk-learning, the folk-poetry, the 
folk-tradition. Our Theatre was 
caught into that current, and it is 
that current, as I believe, that has 
brought it on its triumphant way. 
It is chiefly known now as a folk- 
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theatre. It has not only the great 
mass of primitive material and 
legend to draw on, but it has been 
made a living thing by the excite- 
ment of the discovery. All our 
writers, Mr. Yeats himself, were in- 
fluenced by it. Mr. Synge found 
what he had lacked before—fable, 
emotion, style.” ® 


Of what Dr. Hyde has done for 
Irish literature in general, Diarmid 
O’Cobhthaigh says: 


“It appears that the Irish literary 
movement owes much to him in 
that his movement for educating 
Irishmen in a knowledge of their 
own country has prepared an audi- 
ence for the present generation of 
Irish writers.” »° 


In electing Douglas Hyde presi- 
dent, Eire has proclaimed her in- 
tention of developing upon Irish 
lines, and her agreement with him 
in the belief that “upon Irish lines 
alone can the Irish race once more 
become what it was of yore—one of 
the most original, artistic, literary, 
and charming peoples of Europe.” 


9 Our Irish Theatre, pp. 76, 77. 
10 Douglas Hyde, p. 112. 














PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


By JAMEs W. LANE 


HIS is a portrait of Joe Mola. 

The map of Italy is on Joe’s 
face, but Joe is not his name: it’s 
Edoardo Luigi d’Agostino, born in 
Naples forty years ago and depart- 
ed thence at the age of four. Once 
you know him, you'll agree that 
he’s a positive addition to the 
U. S. A. 

Joe lives on the bank of a tidal 
river in a shack. Twelve by twelve 
it stands and about seven feet high, 
on the lee side of lonely and other- 
wise untenanted sand dunes. He 
pays the township fifteen dollars a 
year rent, which all proves that 
what you make a happy life from 
is not money, not creature com- 
forts, but what is inside you. 

Joe has been there now nine 
years and for ten before that lived 
across the river in the same fash- 
ion. Joe built his present shack 
himself, of course: Long Island 
shingle sides, a smooth wooden 
floor than which few are cleaner, 
and a summer sun-porch (four 
poles with a bit of canvas roofing). 
In this habitation Joe has a kero- 
sene range with several burners, a 
kerosene stove, several kerosene 
lamps, no electricity, several cots, 
and an eight-foot long black, paint- 
ed wooden dining-table covered 
with white linoleum—all geared for 
nine months in the country, April 
to December, a self-supporting life 
of fishing and shooting. For the 
remaining three Joe has had a job 
as a master mechanic in a vacuum- 
cleaner factory. However, Joe 
thinks it’s a little damp down there 


with the vacuums and he may not 
go back to them, having caught a 
cold last year—the first, he says, he 
has had in years. He and the fam- 
ily doctor do not agree that each 
person may have an annual quota 
of three colds! 

It can be cold out at Joe’s and 
he needs every bit of his heating 
apparatus. Buckets of water in- 
side the shack freeze readily when 
the thermometer outside registers 
20 degrees. But Joe is hardy and 
the elements do not seem too much 
for him yet, though water from the 
bay breaking through the low dune 
ridge has several times marooned 
him when he was boatless. 

Joe’s life, his physique, and his 
gait are the answers to why he is 
the man he is. In the summer he’s 
out all day fishing and clamming. 
Only the late afternoon brings him 
back in his put-put. In the win- 
ter he is up betimes, too, cooking 
his own breakfast, and getting out 
into the Sound with his decoys be- 
fore seven. He has no car, but his 
friends bring him supplies in theirs, 
or those on the other side of the 
river bring food to the shore, 
whence he fetches it in a boat. 

He neither drinks nor smokes. 
Neither does he swear — which is 
the reason that all mothers in the 
neighborhood like to have their 
children around Joe. Joe and the 
children, too, love being together. 
Although not five feet five, Joe can 
probably outwalk and outrow many 
other men. The biceps of his enor- 
mous arms are tremendous, handy 
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for hauling boats, carrying sacks of 
clams or fish, or getting bulky 
series of shadow-decoys upon the 
stern of his rowboat. Brisk and 
precise in all his movements, he has 
a rhythmic walk, model of galvanic 
energy. 

One feels that Joe will succeed 
at any thing to which he turns his 
hand. He knows how a little polite- 
ness can go a long way, especially 
in making friends with the people 
over whose ground he is permitted 
to shoot as well as with the game 
warden, but he has more than a 
little politeness and more than a 
little merriment. The result is that 
all ages, all classes, and all nation- 
alities like to be with Joe and are 
his friends. One meets them out 
at his shack. In fact, you never 
know whom he’s going to be enter- 
taining next, his heart being as 
large as his dinner table. 

For Joe is a born host and enter- 
tainer. Self-sufficiency makes some 
races, like the Yankees, taciturn or 
grim. Self-sufficiency, and a great 
deal of it, has made Joe Mola the 
more joyous. He is always mak- 
ing new ties, new friends, like those 
popular characters, not infrequently 
beggars, on the streets of Rome and 
other Italian cities who seem to 
know everybody passing them. I do 
not mean to suggest that Joe has 
no bank account; he may be very 
rich, for all I know, but the only 
thing he might be said to be a slave 
to—and that is why he has virility 
—is the outdoor life. He has initia- 
tive, leadership, and the attraction 
that comes from a definite not a 
haphazard or mooning standard of 
living. 

He invited us out to lunch recent- 
ly, so we took the canoe and pad- 
dled down river to his shack. I 
waved to a man, thinking it was 
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Joe, just before we beached the 
canoe, but this turned out to be 


“Fred”; Joe was inside cooking. 
He came out at once, though, to 
introduce Fred as “my music teach- 
er.” To explain, he drew forth a 
loose-leaf notebook. 

“Have you ever seen ‘Chinese 
music’?” he asked. “Well, here it 
is for my guitar. It’s the only kind 
I can read. Fred makes it up for 
me, according to any tune I want.” 

The score looked about as fol- 
lows: 

Do Mag (meaning C Major 
Triad) 

Sol Set (meaning G Major 
Seventh) 

And so on, for about ten to 
twenty lines, one under another. It 
looked like a pedestrian type of 
music, but the man who played it 
was no pedestrian artist, having his 
own notations for whole and quar- 
ter notes! 

Joe’s repertory in this book con- 
sisted of “Chaplin Feet,” “Rain in 
September,” “I Am Always Blowing 
Bubbles,” “Vieni Vieni,” and quite 
a few others. 

Pretty soon a russet-clothed fig- 
ure carrying a gun came up to the 
door, depositing a brace of duck 
outside. Joe cried out at once: 
“Jimmy, come in and get acquaint- 
ed with Mr. and Mrs. Lane; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lane, get acquainted with 
Jimmy”—whose name, without the 
alias, is Vincenzo Antonio di Pavis. 
Of Jimmy, whose hair was close- 
cropped and curly and whose face 
was burnished a dark copper by the 
sun, we shall hear again, but at 
the moment he had gone outside to 
take off coat and boots and to swab 
the bore of his gun. Fred, sensing 
a moment’s pause while Joe still 
bent over the savory stews on the 
range, took us down to the decoys 
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to see a snowy owl that Joe’s prow- 
ess with the gun had brought in 
alive. 

Joe, calling us inside to preface 
his feast by having us smell of the 
boiling spaghetti-pot into whose 
tomato sauce he proceeded to inject 
thyme, now told us to sit down. 
The linoleum-covered table had 
gleaming white speckless china 
cups and plates. The deliciousness 
of that steaming spaghetti! It went 
into Jimmy’s perfectly cavernous 
throat, set between the broadest 
shoulders I have ever seen on a 
small man. As for us, we took even 
longer with the spaghetti, not be- 
cause we didn’t like it or weren’t 
hungry, but because being indoor 
people we have no such capacity. 

The duck came on next. I have 
eaten all sorts of duck in all sorts 
of ways and places, from the 
pressed duck of the Tour d’Argent 
down to old squaws, but this of 
Joe’s, which was a black duck, was 
done in the most original way yet. 
The duck was whopping big, to 
start with—probably one of those 
red-legged black ducks that, as a 
subspecies, run larger than the or- 
dinary pale-legged black ducks. 
With true Latin economy and 
knowledge of turning a sow’s ear 
into a purse, Joe used everything. 
The second joints became almost 
the most delicious parts. I may 
say without derogation that the 
black duck — no mean dish when 
done in orthodox manner—seemed 
by the mere process of entering 
Joe’s stew to have become like 
chicken. Swathed in tomato sauce 
and thyme and heaped on to our 
spaghetti dishes, it was not long in 
vanishing. Then Joe filled our 
gleaming cups with excellent cof- 
fee and when our duck was finished 
both as to first and second helpings, 
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he topped off our meal with roast 
chestnuts. 

The way to a man’s heart lies not 
alone through his stomach. I 
should say it lies as much, if not 
more, through music, conviviality, 
and simple, unaffected society. It’s 
Joe and the people you meet at 
Joe’s who give you the feeling that 
this is your red-letter day. There 
is something so innately friendly 
about Joe and his friends that no 
constriction to conversation, no af- 
fectations or solecisms ever arise. 
Joe’s gaiety is as infectious as his 
music. 

The music soon started. “Vieni 
Vieni” came forth from Fred’s fine 
white-enameled silver-initialed ac- 
cordion and he played it so beauti- 
fully that he was applauded and 
bravo-ed by us all. The second 
song was “Torno a Sorrento,” sung 
by Jimmy and strummed by Joe as 
he read from his “Chinese” music. 
Jimmy’s voice was sweet enough 
and marvelously fulsome, too. But 
poor Jimmy, from gas in the Great 
War and resultant asthma, had 
been pretty well crocked-up, so that 
the intimation was that his voice 
wasn’t what it used to be. I 
thought it excellent, not a bit reedy, 
as some Italian tenors’ are; it may 
have been uncertain very low down, 
but when Jimmy opened the cut- 
out, it was away in grand style. 
Joe put everything he had into the 
tune, rolling from side to side and 
his enormous biceps standing out 
in relief, while Jimmy’s eyes took 
on the hotly burning look of utter 
devotion to cause. 

We then asked Jimmy if he could 
sing another Neapolitan folk song, 
“Mamma mia.” “We have it on the 
victrola, sung by Caruso.” 

“Ah, yes,” said he, “it was writ- 
ten especially for him!” 
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Unfortunately, Fred, who came 
from Milan, said he didn’t know 
the song and couldn’t play the ac- 
companiment. 

“Caruso,” Jimmy went on, with- 
out a pause, “was wonderful. What 
an artist he was in Pagliacci! Why, 
when he sang, the seats trembled.” 
(We never quite knew what had 
caused the trembling—the strength 
of Caruso’s voice or the audience’s 
emotion; Jimmy didn’t believe in 
stopping to explain.) 

“I wish”—here Jimmy ogled the 
roof—“I could sing Pagliacci some 
day.” 

He didn’t wait for that day, but 
went right into his song then and 
there; in fact, acting as complete 
libretto for several paragraphs of 
recitative. 

We asked Jimmy and Fred, who 
were, like ourselves, guests, about 
Long Island. Jimmy had been pro- 
prietor of a restaurant near won- 
derful fishing grounds and seemed 
to smell where fish and game were. 
(Joe, of course, had even more tal- 
ent along those lines.) Fred often 
went to “millionaire mansions,” 
playing saxophone or whatever was 
wanted— which was sometimes 
card tricks. He said he didn’t 
speak Italian very much or very 
well, but one day, motoring down 
Long Island and stopping for the 
red light at Westbury, he saw the 
peanut vender who has been a fa- 
miliar face there for years. 

“Buon giorno, come sta? Bella 
giornata!”’, said Fred, sidling up to 
him as he tried out his best words. 

And then, suddenly suspicious, 
“What’s the matter? Are you 
dumb?” 

The laconic answer came: “Me 
Greek !” 

As for Joe, he never leaves the 
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river once he arrives in late April 
with the fish and the terns until his 


departure in December. He does 
not even go to the village to take 
the train, but is rowed across the 
river and taken to another station. 

We asked him to play another 
song. 

Before starting, he fished in a box 
and brought out some whistles with 
vibrators, the kind of thing you 
toot to see the New Year in, which 
he dubbed tenement house disturb- 
ers. Meanwhile Jimmy tuned up 
on a paper-covered comb. 

With Joe leading the way, they 
were all soon off on “I Am Always 
Blowing Bubbles” as scored for one 
guitar, one accordion, one comb, 
and two “tenement house disturb- 
ers.” 

What the gulls and crows and 
ducks that are Joe’s most constant 
neighbors at this time of year 
thought of the music coming from 
the shack is unfathomable. For 
our last number we chose “Vieni 
Vieni” again. The three did it in 
grand style, so grand that the more 
sophisticated Fred, who was a pro- 
fessional musical contractor any- 
how, said “That would make a good 
radio act.” But for Joe, it was all 
in a day’s work, like being at the 
right place to get a duck or a rabbit. 


We were sorry to leave Joe’s. We 
had had such an unfeignedly good 
time. I slid the canoe down to the 
water and as I pushed off, cried 
“good-by.” “A rivederci,” came at 
once spontaneously. It was much 
nicer for me to repeat that as fare- 
well than the less joyful Anglo- 
Saxon. Joe, too, approved and as 
we set to our task of returning 
home, he returned to his—a four- 


Square man. 














BOYHOOD: EPISODES FROM A SCULPTOR’S STORY 


By Papraic CoLum 


T was a bright day, a holiday, and 

Felim met his father in Center 
Street; people were going down to 
the pier to watch the yachts race 
and they set out for the place where 
they could view it. On the way up 
the street his father took Felim into 
a fruit-shop; there he got apples, 
pears, plums, greengages, all only 
slightly damaged in packing and 
now sold for pennies in quantities. 
His father joked with the girl who 
let him pick the fruit he wanted, 
and Felim could see that the looks 
she gave him were admiring ones. 
He remembered his father as he had 
looked on a holiday long ago: he 
was driving, a silver-mounted whip 
in his hand, the horse’s harness was 
shining, and his mother was ready 
to mount the sidecar and raise 
the blue parasol that she held in 
her hand. And here, on this holi- 
day, carriages were on the street 
with ladies and gentlemen in them, 
the coachmen driving horses with 
shining harness. But today his 
father was a dismounted man on 
the sidewalk, and no grand people 
knew him. 

They went on the pier on which 
were many people looking towards 
the white-sailed, distant yachts 
whose movements could not have 
much meaning for them. Now and 
again the boom of a gun sounded 
startlingly. It all gave the boy a 
sense that they were on the spot 
where some unusual event was to 
take place. Then his father hummed 
a song, giving Felim a look intended 
to draw the boy out of his habitual 


ponderings. Yes, this was a holi- 
day and everybody was expected to 
be happy. 


“She was a fishmonger, and that 
was no wonder, 

Her father and mother were fish- 
mongers also, 

And they wheeled a barrow 
through the streets wide and 
narrow, 

Crying ‘cockles and mussels, alive, 
alive O! 

Alive, alive O, 
Alive, alive O, 

Cockles and mussels, alive, alive 

or ” 


Felim, too, trolled “Alive, alive O! 
Alive, alive, O, Alive, alive O!” The 
exclamations went well with the 
blue sky and the waves and the 
white-sailed yachts that were mov- 
ing to some event out there. 
Across the sea were England, 
France, Spain, Italy, countries he 
would one day see, countries differ- 
ent from Ireland. He said their 
names and he said the name of his 
own country, and he wondered 
what he could show the people of 
these other countries to make them 
know who he was and what people 
he had come from. His father’s 
face—made on something like a 
penny! With his penknife his fa- 
ther was cutting the damaged piece 
out of a pear; now he divided it, 
and the white, sound pieces were in 
his hand. “Here, Felim, and I wish 
I had better to offer you.” That 
face with its marked cheek-bones 
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and deep-set dark eyes, with the 
blue-black hair falling over the fore- 
head, and with the look that went 
so quickly from gay and laughing 
to sorrowful and estranged. And 
now he was saying, “I'll be content 
with what I am doing. I must 
make up to people who can give you 
a start in life. What would you 
like to be when you grow up, Fe- 
lim?” 

“I'd like to make pictures,” said 
Felim, responding to this sympa- 
thetic advance, “Or statues, may- 
be.” 

“If there’s one thing I hate it’s 
pictures or statues,” said his father, 
taking off an apple’s peel in a long 
reel with his penknife and eating a 
slice. He said this casually, as if 
it could be of slight interest to the 
boy. “Images always make me think 
of what keeps this country back.” 

Walking towards them from op- 
posite sides were the assistant- 
master at the school, Finnbarr Far- 
rell, and the dwarf clock-maker, 
Anthony Duineen. Duineen, as he 
examined the yachts through field 
glasses, looked as if he were there 
to make some kind of professional 
survey; Mr. Farrell, smoking his 
pipe, looked the most completely 
idle man that ever walked by the 
sea, as if he were absolutely disen- 
gaged from all effort and specula- 
tion. 

“Pretty race,” Mr. Farrell said, 
jerking his thumb towards the 
waves. 

“I hope there will be a good fin- 
ish,” said Felim’s father. “I took 
my young hopeful here to see a 
race that is a race.” 

“A good place to watch them 
from, this,” said the dwarf clock- 
maker. 

Mr. Farrell’s nod took Felim into 
the circle of his acquaintance and 
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out of the exterior darkness of the 
class. Anthony Duineen measured 
him with a look and then put his 
binoculars before his eyes. His fa- 
ther spoke to his teacher about his 
son. 

How unbecomingly every father 
speaks about his son! Inescapably 
he does so! No father can avoid 
putting forward the grossest mis- 
understanding mingled in equal 
parts with the most intimate dis- 
closure when he speaks of his male 
heir. The exposure of Noe by Ham 
was the fairest retribution that 
legend has to tell us of. But it 
was crude, physical, transient as 
against what had been subtle, spir- 
itual, and long-continued. There 
was relief, however, to Felim’s em- 
barrassment. Anthony Duineen put 
the binoculars into his hand and 
bade him look through them. At 
last he managed to get his vision 
adjusted. Suddenly a yacht ap- 
peared moving as with wings. How 
white and trim was the canvas that 
bore her along—trim and comely! 
He saw figures on deck—one the 
figure of a lady, a queen in that 
world so magically isolated and so 
magically brought within his vision. 
Now he was no longer listening to 
what was being told of that ridicu- 
lous creature, himself. As long as 
his vision held that luminous, mov- 
ing craft with the people who 
owned it, sailed it, and were so hap- 
pily a part of it, he could be un- 
aware of the subject of his father’s 
disclosures and misunderstandings. 
And as he watched the white-sailed 
yacht through the binoculars he 
was aware of the dwarf who sat 
silently beside him, a comprehender 
of how such things were fashioned 
and operated. 

“By Jiminy!” said the voice of 
Mr. Farrell. 
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“She wins, she wins!” exclaimed 
his father. 

“A credit to her maker—that’s 
what she is,” said Duineen. “She 
gets the cup.” 

There was the boom of a gun, 
cheers, a movement of people that 
showed that something had been 
well accomplished. Then Felim 
and his father with Anthony 
Duineen and Mr. Farrell were walk- 
ing back along the pier. 

They went into the shop where 
his mother was, and his father took 
the schoolmaster and the clock- 
maker into the room and offered 
them refreshment. Felim was sent 
out to fetch this refreshment—a 
quart of porter in a large jug. He 
went through the side-entrance of 
a public-house and passed the jug 
and four-pence to the aproned 
young man who handed back the 
vessel filled with creamy foamy 
liquor. His father had the men 
seated at the table; he filled the 
glasses for them and his mother 
came in and welcomed them again. 
There was an atmosphere of hos- 
pitality and good will that pleased 
and flattered Felim as the son of 
the hosts. He stayed after his 
mother had gone back to the shop. 
The three men sat talking around 
the table, Duineen leading in a 
harsh voice that had much author- 
ity. The conversation got back to 
Felim, but now, to the boy’s re- 
lief, it was Mr. Farrell who spoke 
about him. He would take him 
into a class that had a few select 
boys in it—boys whom he was pre- 
paring for some public examina- 
tion. Felim was pleased at so 
much attention being given him. 
Anthony Duineen stayed silent and 
directed measuring glances at him. 
Then, saying only a word or two 
he left the company and went out 
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of the shop and Felim saw him 
striding rapidly back to his tick- 
ing, hurrying timepieces. Mr. Far- 
rell stayed on and on: Felim had 
the idea that he would be pleased 
if another relay of refreshment was 
provided; however, the boy was not 
asked to go out again with the capa- 
cious jug. 


For some months after this things 
went auspiciously for Felim. The 
group of boys whom he got to be 
familiar with through standing and 
sitting with them in the select class 
were more interesting than the 
boys who had been but were no 
longer his sole companions: he was 
pleased at his distinction in being 
put amongst them. There were 
bright, fine days for rambles and 
games. At home things went well. 
His father and mother were on 
good and natural terms; little 
Breasal had grown to a stage when 
he didn’t have to have much at- 
tention either from his mother or 
brother. And Felim felt that he had 
his father’s interest, and that there 
was somebody to guide him and be 
responsible for him. 

The master who had undertaken 
to advance him and his fellows was 
a mediocre teacher and was far 
from being a cultivated man. Asa 
carpenter or a wright of some kind 
Finnbarr Farrell would have done 
creditable work, but he was mis- 
placed as a school-teacher and he 
knew he was misplaced. His real 
interest was in his carpentry, his 
carving and his fretwork. But these 
were only hobbies with him now 
and he worked at them less and less 
as he grew more and more slack 
and boozy. However, it was as an 
artisan, as a practitioner of a craft 
that he was helpful to Felim. He 
taught him elementary drawing, 
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and he was able in teaching him 
propositions in Euclid, to convey a 
sense which he himself had only 
imperfectly, the sense of the sig- 
nificance of enclosed space. Felim 
took to helping him in work which 
he did in his own house and in 
which he had a revival of interest 
at that period—-the making of 
chairs, a pigeon-box, a large toy 
ship. The boy learned the use of 
a few tools and some insight into 
the ordering of materials. Finn- 
barr Farrell was often in the room 
behind the shop discanting on 
Felim’s progress and drinking por- 
ter that Felim had fetched. 

There was an improvement in 
house conditions. Penury was less 
grinding; there was more custom 
and better paying custom for the 
shop on account of an increase in 
employment through some building 
and road-making that was going 
on. This economic rise, this crea- 
tion of a margin of subsistence, 
was signalized by a visit of Felim’s 
grandmother. 

She had long wanted to come to 
the seaside and improve her health 
through such a change, and now 
hospitality could be offered her. So 
his mother’s mother arrived. Felim 
became her page. She was con- 
stantly commissioning him to get 
her a certain brand of snuff which 
could only be obtained in the back- 
streets of the town; he became 
familiar with these back-streets and 
got to know the blear-eyed old 
women who measured out the pow- 
der from immemorial canisters with 
a curious double-headed dipper. 

With the snuffbox in her hand, 
with her bonnet on and the shawl 
that made her look an odd figure in 
the streets of that town, she went 
every day to take the air of the 
bathing-places. Then suddenly it ap- 
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peared that her desire was for spir- 
itual rather than physical regenera- 
tion. A mission opened; his grand- 
mother went to the services every 
night taking Felim with her: he had 
to sit under a long apocalyptic ser- 
mon—a terror-striking preacher was 
the great attraction of the mission 
—and he revived at Benediction to 
watch the procession with candles. 

Then began her attendance at daily 
Mass: Felim had to be with her; she 
went to seven o’clock Mass so as to 
give him time to get ready for school 
to which he went yawningly after- 
wards. Breasal O’Breasal’s widow 
had never been a voteen, a devotee, 
but now she was resolved to be 
pious and penitential; she would 
make up arrears in devoutness by 
going to confession to the severest 
of the missionaries, the one whose 
sermons had been the most harrow- 
ing. His confessional was beset by 
hundreds who wanted to initiate 
long-delayed reforms by being 
drilled and dressed by this marti- 
net of the devout life. It would 
take hours to get into his confes- 
sional. Her grandson had to serve 
as proxy to the extent of holding 
a place on the bench before the con- 
fessional for her. And so on an 
afternoon he went into the church 
in which the only congregation were 
the groups around the confession- 
als. He found the one that had the 
noted preacher’s name above it 
and took a place ‘at the end of a 
bench that was farthest from the 
confessional. At last a penitent 
came out of it; there was a stir as 
another with a look of relief and 
apprehension went in. After a long 
interval this one came out and an- 
other went in. There was room for 
Felim on the second bench. For a 
while he was interested in watching 
the faces of the men and women 
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who were waiting, some still ex- 
amining their consciences with the 
help of instructions on pages they 
read, some praying fervently, but 
most of them waiting with an im- 
passivity that covered suspense. All 
had put their iniquities before 
them and were going to tell hur- 
riedly and tremulously and to 
their relief the offenses and tres- 
passes of their days. Very slowly 
the penitents passed through the 
confessional. At last Felim came to 
have a place on the front bench. 
Now he could hear the sound of 
the tremulous voice of the one con- 
fessing and the low tones of the 
confessor. His grandmother ap- 
peared and took the place he had 
held for her. But he might not 
leave yet: a whisper told him to 
stay and pray that she might be 
given the grace to make a good con- 
fession. So he stayed at the other 
side of the chapel after making an 
inattentive prayer. What a long 
time she remained within — how 
much she must have to confess! At 
last she was out; she came towards 
him, the scarf across her head, 
walking uprightly but with her 
hands twisting nervously and hur- 
riedly. 

Her departure closed a period in 
her grandson’s history —a_ period 
of freedom and advancement. The 
prosperous times that were marked 
by her visit began to crumble 
away. His father became unhope- 
ful, morose, then easily provoked 
to devastating angers. He showed 
that he was irked by his work, by 
the place they had to live in, by 
the smallness of their means, by 
his own lack of companionship. 
The interests that held the three of 
them together he became alienated 
from. Sunk more and more into a 
kind of passionate hopelessness he 
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did and said things that resuscitat- 
ed his son’s apprehensions. 

His father was a kind of mad- 
man. But there was no absolute 
certainty about this. Other people 
didn’t hold him to be mad. Felim’s 
mother did not show that she did. 
And even in the times when un- 
certainty on the subject was close 
to certainty the trouble could be 
borne: he was not violent and if 
he were mad it was in a way that, 
Felim might consider, made no 
worse condition for him than that 
of other boys —one whose father 
was always drinking or another 
whose father never did any work 
and so forced his mother to carry a 
basket of herrings from door to 
door. No one in their world could 
expect to be free of such handi- 
caps. And his father was looked 
up to and respected by lots of peo- 
ple in the town—“The Squire” 
some called him. Even now at 
times he would talk pleasantly with 
his mother and himself and Felim 
could be certain that his father was 
no kind of madman—nearly, nearly 
certain. 

And he was not always, no more 
than any boy is, concerned with 
domestic grievance and _ tragedy. 
The season for a new game had 
come—the chestnut season. Every 
boy had a pocket of chestnuts with 
one tied at the end of a carefully 
measured string. One played by 
striking at the chestnut that the 
other held at the end of his string 
and then holding one’s own for the 
return stroke. The chestnut that 
most often broke another was 
“champion” and was carefully kept 
and polished. But the hardness of 
the nut was not all there was to 
championship: the adroitness with 
which the stroke was given counted 
for nearly everything. 
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In the play-yard, at street-cor- 
ners, the boys stood in groups play- 
ing or watching this game of 
strokes; they even played concealed 
games sitting at desks or standing 
around a map or blackboard. 
Their wrists became trained like 
the wrists of rapier-users. A boy 
pulling up a ragged sleeve would 
show an arm which would be ad- 
mired by Felim for the way the 
muscles and sinews went and the 
smooth and hard surfaces matched 
and contrasted. He himself had a 
fine collection of chestnuts and was 
the owner of several champions. 
Alone or with one or another of his 
familiars he would take a road that 
went by the edge of the woods and 
amongst the damp leaves on the 
ground they would find the chest- 
nuts. How smooth and glossy when 
their burrs were stripped off they 
would be! Felim liked the sight of 
them; he had a small box filled 
with one he never entered for any 
game, and he handled and looked 
at them often. 

All this was in the light of day, 
but at night how changed things 
would be. The lamp or the candles 
are lighted and one sits at the table 
repeating the letters that spell dif- 
ficult words, or verses that one has 
to know by heart, or questions or 
answers in the catechism. Her ac- 
counts made up, one’s mother is 
before the fire thinking of some- 
thing. If one’s father is out late it 
will be an anxious clock-watching 
time, and if he comes in he is likely 
to make constraint for them both. 
The flash of humor will not come 
from his mother, nor the memory 
of some song or story; the event she 
remembered or the incident she 


read in some book will not be told. 
A step sounds outside: all is un- 
His father 


certainty, insecurity. 
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comes in and the look in his face 
brings restfulness and hopefulness 
to an end. He sits down to eat 
bread and cheese and drink the 
porter that has been warmed for 
him on the hob. He speaks about 
their poverty, his own humiliations, 
their former grandeur. He is hos- 
tile; he speaks of his son having 
been reared as a barefooted boy in 
a herdsman’s house. The woman 
by the fire becomes hostile; she 
speaks of the churlish welcome that 
was given her at another place and 
her having to bear an unrecognized 
and seemingly fatherless child. 
There are recriminations closed by 
inimical silences. What can the 
boy who is sitting in the corner do? 
He watches the candle drip. He 
takes some of the guttered tallow 
in his fingers and begins to shape it. 

One evening Felim had been with 
his father. He had been taken into 
a public-house where his father had 
drunk a glass of whisky with Mr. 
Farrell who had come furtively in 
and with Anthony Duineen whose 
great brow and tiny nose and wide 
chin held most of his attention. 
They are speaking of the soldiers 
that one sees in the streets. Felim’s 
father begins to blame the priests 
as well as the soldiers. Soldiers do 
harm to girls and priests do noth- 
ing to prevent their doing this. His 
father became terribly excited; he 
railed at priests and soldiers, and it 
was all Mr. Farrell and Anthony 
Duineen could do to quiet him 
down. They walked down the 
street with him and he and Felim 
went into the house. 

And now the room behind the 
shop: the boy, his mother and fa- 
ther are in it. What is his father 
speaking about? His sickness in 
New Orleans and how his cousin 
tended him; he is lamenting that 
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no one can tell him where she now 
is. And then, with terrible sudden- 
ness his mother is standing up, her 
face all red, her hair fallen down, 
and she is saying that this woman 
is a trollope, and the word used 
makes his father shout at her. 
Angry and bitter they face each 
other as if they could murder each 
other. Indeed Felim thinks his 
mother will be murdered as his fa- 
ther forces her back into a chair. 
Will the neighbors or the police 
come into a room where words are 
so loud and voices so full of vio- 
lence? The pot that had been sim- 
mering on the fire boils over and 
makes the fire a heap of ashes, but 
no one heeds it. The lamp flickers 
and goes out and only the candle 
that Felim had lighted gives a 
gleam. His mother flung herself 
out of the room twisting a shawl 
about her. Felim followed her. 
She went outside; she was crying, 
but luckily there was no one on the 
street. He went side by side with 
her. But where were they going? 
His mother began to walk slowly 
and he went with her as if they 
were for a stroll. Duineen the 
clock-maker passed them and 
looked into Saba’s face. 

They wandered along the street, 
not speaking to each other of what 
had happened but about different 
customers who came into the shop. 
There were houses beyond the rail- 
ings and gardens with lamps light- 
ed in their windows; in one the 
undrawn curtains showed people 
seated round a table. His mother, 
Felim knew, was searching for a 
refuge but without any hope of find- 
ing one. They went on to where the 
lights became dimmer and the 
houses more desolate looking. They 
talked in whispers of what had hap- 
pened, turning back towards the 
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shop. His father, she told him, had 
no right to talk to her about the 
woman he mentioned nor cry about 
her, for the world knew that she 
was bad. Her voice rose again as 
she said she would never allow him 
to speak of that woman. “I think 
he gets out of his mind,” Felim 
confided, bringing up that terrifying 
thought. “Maybe now and again he 
goes out of his mind,” his mother 
said. 

When they went in, the room 
was in darkness, the fire was out; 
his father was at the table, his 
head on his arms, asleep. They did 
not waken him. They went to bed. 
Late at night Felim heard his 
mother awakening his father, 
speaking to him sofily, telling him 
to lie down in his bed. He heard 
him taking off his boots, mutter- 
ing in weariness, going heavily to 
bed. Felim lighted his candle. He 
took the tallow-drippings that he 
had kept in a match-box and began 
to work them into a shape. What 
he made was a pot, a pot with three 
legs. With a little more tallow he 
could make a cover for it. And 
thinking of the pot and his chest- 
nuts and his father’s and mother’s 
outbreaks, he went to sleep. 

It was in this period that ac- 
quaintances were made and a 
project indicated that were to have 
future bearings on Felim’s life. It 
was mooted and gradually came to 
be settled that Felim would enter 
the stonecutter’s yard when he was 
“out of books,” that is when his 
course in school was finished. The 
project was not revealed to his fa- 
ther but kept to his mother and 
himself and certain outsiders. The 
origin of the project was infolded 
in his mother’s private life. 

An unpretentious private life it 
was. It amounted to no more than 
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her sitting for an hour or so in the 
garden of the priests’ house. How 
it happened that she first came to 
do this could be guessed at: she 
knew the woman who was the 
curates’ housekeeper, and probably 
after making her a visit one day 
had sat for a while in a secluded 
part of the garden where there was 
a well and a statue. Then she took 
to coming and sitting there with- 
out making a visit but with the cog- 
nizance of the housekeeper and the 
two curates who lived at that side 
of the house, the parish priest be- 
ing at the other. Then any time 
she could get away from behind the 
counter, that is, any time that Agnes 
could take her place, she would go 
and sit there. The well had kept 
a name—Tuhal’s Well. Someone 
had dressed the ground around it 
with white pebbles, and a priest of 
the preceding time had put beside 
it a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
A cup or a glass was always at the 
foot of the statue for one to drink 
out of the well. A time came when 
his father had work to do at night. 
Then his mother, as soon as the 
shop was closed, would go and sit 
there, sometimes taking Felim with 
her. One of the two curates who 
lived at that side of the house no- 
ticed the figure, sometimes the pair, 
that were on the bench there. He 
did not speak to them but he came 
to take the woman and boy into 
consideration. He was an unusual 
priest—one who had an interest in 
the social as well as the devotional 
life of the congregation — an Eng- 
lishman who had become a Cath- 
olic. Once in talking to Mr. Far- 





rell’s select class he had described 
a certain picture and had asked if 
any in the class knew anything 
about it or the name of the painter. 
It would be no less than a miracle 
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if any had. Felim did; greatly to 
Father Locke’s astonishment he 
faltered the name Michelangelo. It 
must have been after this that the 
priest spoke to his mother about 
him. She told him that the boy 
liked to draw figures and her ad- 
viser immediately got the idea that 
the right trade for him was the one 
he could learn in the stonecutter’s 
yard. This suggestion was authori- 
tative for Saba; from that time it 
was settled in her mind that Felim 
should carve headstones. But the 
very fact that the suggestion had a 
priest’s authority back of it made 
it impossible to enlist his father for 
it—at least not until the project 
could be given another authorship. 

The book that the memory of the 
picture and the name of Michel- 
angelo had come out of was one 
that his mother had brought with 
her on her visit—a_ blue-covered, 
golden-lettered volume that was so 
expensive that it could only be a 
relic of Saba’s early married life. 
The Queen of the Rosary was its 
title. Felim never read a whole 
page in it. But as it happened to 
be lavishly illustrated with repro- 
ductions of famous sacred pictures 
he spent hours looking through it. 
Under each reproduction was a 
curious name — Michelangelo, Fra 
Angelico, Raphael—and his mother 
was able to tell him that these were 
the names of great picture-makers 
whom the world admired. He 
would describe this or that picture 
to her as she sat there, sewing or 
knitting in her lap. Sometimes he 
would try to copy one with his pen- 
cil. But then there would be a 
step outside, a disturbing step, and 
the book would be hidden in a 
drawer so that there might be no 
mockery of images. 

Happily sometimes, unhappily 
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other times, the days went by. 
There was getting up in the morn- 
ing and going to school for Felim; 
there was his duty at the gas- 
works for his father; there was at- 
tendance in the shop for his moth- 
er; after school there were the do- 
ing of errands, the playing of 
games, the learning of lessons, the 
walks sometimes with his mother 
or father, or with both together, or 
with Agnes when he would hear the 
long-drawn out histories of people 
she worked for. And from this time 
on there was present in his mind 
the thought of the cutting of stones 
and a curious interest in stones for 
their own sake. 

Often in the evenings at home 
something said or remembered 
would make Felim’s father speak 
of the misfortunes that had been 
his lot. Then there would be dis- 
agreements, justifications, expo- 
sures, unanswered advances and 
pleadings, antagonism through 
hopelessness and hopelessness 
through antagonism. When his 
father went to bed or went out of 
the house his mother would go to 
the secluded place in the garden, 
Felim sometimes with her. 

They would seat themselves on 
the bench beside the well. The 
house would be dark except for the 
window of a room where Father 
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Locke or the other curate would be 
reading. Sometimes there would 
be an urgent step on the path they 
had come along and an urgent peal 
at the doorbell and one of the 
priests would be summoned to a 
sick or a dying person. Out of the 
door, pulling a coat on him, the 
priest would come, careful of what 
he carried and would hurry to the 
gate. There was tranquillity here 
for the woman by the well, perhaps 
some restoration of her life when 
she was the wife of the owner of 
the Abbey, when she had all the 
seclusion she wanted in her own 
garden. The boy beside her would 
be impressed with the sense that 
it was now night, that the tree near- 
by with its murmuring leaves had 
a strange shape in the darkness, 
that the houses in the street were 
shut up, that within one of them 
an old woman sat beside her ves- 
sels of copper and tin and that in 
another a dwarf wound up his 
clocks, and that far away from them 
headstones with figures and letters 
on them were standing bare and 
untended in the moonlight. A clock 
would strike. His mother would 
rise and dip the cup or glass into 
the well and drink from it. Then 
they would go along the gravel, 
open the gate quietly and go back 
into their house. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


pre is a great need today of 
intelligent devotion, of devo- 
tion, that is, based on understand- 
ing and rationally directed to the 
benefit of the whole community. 
There is certainly devotion in the 
modern world, perhaps more than 
at any time in the past; .. . but 
there are many signs that those who 
are most assiduous in their observ- 
ances are often woefully ignorant 
of the doctrine that is behind them, 
and the failure of Catholics in many 
countries to give public life the 
stamp of the Faith implies not so 
much unbelief or evil will as an in- 
capacity to apply their religion in 
practice. 


—Epwarp QuINN, reviewing Philip Hughes’s 
The Faith in Practice, in The Tablet (London), 
June 11th. 


True science is always humble, 
but it is also extremely rare. 
Pseudo-science, as we know, is both 
very common and highly self- 
assured. It breeds an ignorant self- 
assurance among its own practi- 
tioners and in the stupidly admir- 
ing laity. And its child is ma- 
chinery in the guise of a gross but 
still undetected flatterer of the mod- 
ern mind. With so many almost 
fool-proof machines to do the bid- 
ding of fools what wonder that we 
have come to think ourselves the 
unlimited monarchs of the natural 
universe? For the machine con- 
ceals our weakness and ineptitude 
even from ourselves, as a simple 
tool does not. From the machine 
descend modern industry and the 
more rapacious forms of capital- 





ism, all tending to heighten our 
self-conceit. Materialistic capital- 
ists, like materialistic communists, 
can see no reason why Nature 
should not be made over into a fac- 
tory and a slaughterhouse. Is it 
not ours? Have we not subdued 
and mastered it? And so the Na- 
ture that was once thought to be 
holy comes to be exploited as “nat- 
ural resources” and as “raw mate- 
rials.” Whether we can make and 
maintain a civilization with a peo- 
ple thus torn loose from the Earth, 
robbed of her strength and of the 
wisdom and skill she teaches, we 
do not yet know. Certainly no such 
thing has ever yet been done. If 
we are to endure, it would seem 
that we must learn again to put 
humility in the place of our pride, 
to work not against Nature but with 
it. We must learn to rest down 


upon the Everlasting Arms. 
—Ope.t SHeparv, The Yale Review, Sum- 
mer. 


Civilization, because in its higher 
manifestations it is essentially or- 
ganized for peace, cannot long sur- 
vive war, even a war supposedly 
undertaken on its behalf. There 
can be no war to end wars, because 
all wars begin other wars. There 
can be no such thing as a war to 
save democracy, because all wars 
destroy democracy. There could 
have been a peace to save what was 
left of democracy, but the chance 
of that came and went in 1919— 
the saddest year in all the martyr- 


dom of man. 
—James Hizron, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 
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At nearly every point the forces 
of civilization seem to be sounding 
a retreat. ... To bombard an open 
town would have been criminal 
lunacy in 1913. But to us, in 1938, 
who have become familiar with the 
idea through war itself and through 
photographs and films of warfare, 
it has become no more than an “un- 
avoidable necessity.” . These 
completely useless massacres shock 
us, but we feel powerless to stop 
them. We have lost not only our 
courage but our desire to act. The 
humane ideal, whose noble aims 
were generally respected before the 
World War, has declined during 
the last ten years to a condition of 
primitive violence and cruelty. We 
are again becoming accustomed to 
the ferocity of which several cen- 
turies of civilization had seemed to 
cure the human race; and this new 
barbarity is far more dangerous 
than that of the savages because it 
is armed by science. 


—Anpat Mavnors, in The New York Times 
Magazine, June 19th. 


It is inevitable that any time we 
abandon the life of the Gospels, hu- 
man lives perish, Toward the 
Israelites we are not only extremely 
anti-Christian and anti-civil, but in- 
human. For them the misery of 
exile and outlawing is not enough; 
it goes on to the pillory, beatings, 
wounding and death. . . . Propa- 
ganda against Jews assumes, wher- 
ever it is organized and led, propor- 
tions unworthy of twenty centuries 
of Christian civilization. 


—Osservatore Romano (Vatican City), July 
5th. 


While war is in progress, Chris- 
tianity is threatened. No Christian 
can declare his hatred of another 
human being, and remain a Chris- 
tian. Statements admitting of but 
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one interpretation made by the 
Founder of Christianity have set- 
tled that point definitely. But dur- 
ing the last war we had Catholic 
Germans praying to Almighty God 
for aid in bringing about the slaugh- 
ter of Catholic French. Meanwhile 
Catholic French were asking for 
divine aid in murdering Catholic 
Germans. To what kind of God, 
may we ask, with all reverence, are 
we supposed to pray? Does God 
change His Nature upon a declara- 
tion of war by a given nation, and 
become a partizan? Such prayers 
and religious services constitute a 
travesty upon religion, and in effect, 
sacrilege. They undermine the very 
nature of Christianity, with its doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man, 
and the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Let the advocate of war be recog- 
nized for what he is, the enemy of 
our spiritual advancement as well 
as the would-be destroyer of our 
material welfare. 

—Pavut Kinrery, in The Commonweal, May 


Children do not learn much mo- 
rality from copy-book maxims. 
They learn more from example. 
They do not learn nearly so much 
from what their parents fell them as 
from the way they see their parents 
live. . . . All too often what the 
parents are shrieks so loudly that 
the bewildered children cannot hear 
what their parents say. 


—Fe.ix M. Kinscn, 0.M.Cap., on the Catholic 
Hour, June 5th. 


I think one of the most exciting 
things that could happen in Ameri- 
can literature would be a sit-down 
strike among novel readers. I think 
it is time for somebody to lead a 
protest against monotony. I am 
fed up with this interminable pro- 
cession of weak and cowardly men, 
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strong and brutal men, oversexed 
women, undersexed women, frus- 
trated children, bewildered parents, 
hopeless farmers and greedy over- 
lords. I have had my fill of cruelty, 
rape, seduction, incest, illegality, 
lynching, murder and general hell- 
ishness. I am willing to admit that 
the language of the uneducated has 
its moments, but I should like to 
read some merely civilized conver- 
sation. I long to be introduced to 
a cultured human being in a story 
and to enter an ordinary home... . 
I do not say these things because 
I am a hopeless Victorian or a col- 
lege professor or a theorist about 
literature or a bourgeois or an up- 
holder of a particular moral code. 
I say them in my simple capacity 
as a reader of books. I think I have 
had about all of this diet that my 


system can assimilate. 


—Howarp Mumrornp Jones, in The Allantic 
Monthly, July. 


A Nazi with heart disease must 
not use digitalis, discovered by a 
Jew, Ludwig Traube. If he has a 
toothache, a Nazi will not use co- 
caine or he will be utilizing the 
work of a Jew, Solomon Stricker. 
Nor will he be treated for typhus 
by the discoveries of the Jews, 
Widal and Weill. If he has dia- 
betes he must not use insulin, the 
discovery of a Jew, Mikowsky. If 
he has a headache he must shun 
pyramidon and anti-pyris, discov- 
ered by Jews, Spiro and Eilege. 
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Nazis with convulsions must avoid 
chloral-hydrate, the discovery of a 


Jew, Oscar Liebreich. .. . 
—Quoted in The Nation, June 18th. 


The seizure of Austria was nat- 
urally signalized by a shocking out- 
break of that brutal anti-Semitism 
which is one of the worst symptoms 
of Nazi inhumanity, and will, please 
God, be ultimately one of the main 
causes of its disruption. Such sub- 
pagan rottenness in the very heart 
of a political system must in the 
end result in decay and death. 
Whatever some Jews, few or many, 
have done to injure Christian civi- 
lization, the condemnation of the 
whole race is essentially unjust. 
And, of course, like all cruelty and 
injustice and hatred, it is a flat de- 
nial of fundamental Gospel teach- 
ing which inculcates a universal law 
of love. . . . The tendency to at- 
tribute moral depravity to a whole 
race as such, which reaches its full 
and foul realization in Nazi prac- 
tice, should be guarded against by 
the Christian. No one, for instance, 
should blame the German people as 
a whole for the heresies and crimes 
of their leaders and officials. And 
Catholics, if anything, should be 
favourably inclined towards the 
Jewish race and religion, for their 
own sublime Faith is but a devel- 
opment and fulfilment of that ear- 


lier revelation. 
—Faruer Keatine, in The Month (London), 
June, 











POET’S PROGRESS * 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


R. PETER GUILDAY, when in- 

troducing me at a lecture at 
the Catholic University of America, 
told the audience, among other 
things, that I was a poet,—but that 
he hoped to make a historian of me 
yet. In saying this he intended a 
compliment to my De Soto and the 
Conquistadores, which had recently 
appeared. Acknowledging his re- 
marks (I hope not too ungrace- 
fully) I must say that I intend to 
remain a poet as long as possible. 
It is no great wonder to me that a 
man is a poet at twenty-five; rather 
it is a wonder to me that every- 
body is not a poet then. I find it, 
on the other hand, a matter both 
for wonder and gratitude that I am 
still a poet twenty years later, for 
I know that the vast majority of 
poets peter out in five or ten years. 
Therefore, if I ever turn historian, 
it will be in old age after all the 
Muses except the frigid Clio have 
deserted me. My excursions into 
biography—and there may be oth- 
ers before I get old—are to be re- 
garded as no more than interludes. 
And even there I feel myself to be 
writing something that is akin to 
poetry. 

And this leads me to say that 
though I once perpetrated a novel, 
and still have some lingering hopes 
of being one day able to turn out 
a really good piece of fiction, this, 
too (if I ever succeed), will be a 
kind of poetry, as all good fiction 


1 The following article is part of a chapter 
from Mr. Maynard’s autobiography The World 
1 Saw, which is to be published in October. 





is. But I must make the admis- 
sion that I feel more at home with 
biography than with fiction be- 
cause my mind can be kindled only 
by heroic character and action,— 
things not very easy to discover in 
contemporary life. 

But when I come, as I do now, to 
give an account of my poetic de- 
velopment, I find it hard (as appar- 
ently most poets find it hard) to 
say anything that is really ade- 
quate. Thus the present Laureate 
of England, in his introduction to 
his Collected Poems, soon found 
himself wandering from his theme 
to the reading-room of the British 
Museum where he happened to 
share a table with an Anglican 
bishop and a Catholic abbot, and 
where every day a little man with 
an unforgettable face passed them. 
This was Lenin, at that time study- 
ing the technique of revolution in 
preparation for what was to come. 
The picture was, in its way, a poem, 
—but it can hardly be said to throw 
much light on Mr. Masefield’s own 
poetry. 

First, however, I must enter a 
vigorous protest against the pres- 
ent habit of biographers of discov- 
ering biographical significance in 
the work of a poet. There is indeed 
biographical significance there— 
since all poetry springs from per- 
sonal experience—but generally the 
only person in the position to ex- 
plain that significance is the poet 
himself. The study of a poet’s life 
does undoubtedly help the reader 
to a fuller understanding of his 




















work, and sometimes it may hap- 
pen that a poem may throw light 
upon some dark passage in a poet’s 
life. But generally, however much 
a poet may reveal his mind or wear 
his heart upon his sleeve, he has 
no intention of giving, and does not 
give, anything that is strictly speak- 
ing biography, since he arranges 
and “doctors” his experience to suit 
his poetic requirements. Therefore 
to “read into” a poem some specific 
happening is a reversal of the right 
process, and as such is likely to be 
very misleading unless one happens 
to have some definite fact as a clue. 
We have an abundance of such 
clues to Wordsworth’s poetry in 
the Journals of his sister; but that 
is an exceptional case. 

I will produce an example of the 
ordinary process, by quoting my 
poem “Tiger.” In writing this I 
had my memories of India. The 
hunter I had in mind was the Ex- 
cise Officer who used to come over 
to shoot small game with my father 
and who was later killed by a tiger. 
The storm at sea was one that I 
encountered when, crossing the At- 
lantic (not the Indian) Ocean in 
1926, our boat was rammed a thou- 
sand miles from land and I thought 
it very likely that I should never 
reach New York, and yet was up- 
lifted by the monstrous grandeur 
of the waters. All these things I 
have fused into a story which may 
be taken as an ironical commen- 
tary on life. 


The steamer breasted the tropic 
sea, 

Where the monsoon foam ran belt- 
ed and barred 
Like a tiger’s hide. 

he 
Thought death’s fierce beauty not 
too hard. 


Grim, smiling, 
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He did not die. 
kill 

His tiger. Arabia brandished bars 

Of lurid sunset. He saw night spill 

The short sharp dusk; then the In- 
dian stars. 


He had come to 


A five days’ march through the flar- 
ing plains. 

Past groves where the parrots and 
monkeys screamed, 

Over gullies swollen with tawny 
rains 

To the cavernous jungle of which 
he had dreamed. 


Exulting he followed the tiger’s 
track 

To a bamboo clump . . . He gamely 
smote 

At the hot beast’s eyes as, flung on 
his back, 

Admiring the streaked glossy coat, 

Claws ripped, fangs fastened on his 
throat. 


Now I quote this poem because 
it strikes me as one that might 
yield just the kind of material that 
would be “up the alley” of the 
psychoanalytical critic. Yet even 
with the explanations I have given, 
his fangs will probably still be more 
ruthless than those of my tiger. 
Even my explanations and disclaim- 
ers are quite likely to be taken as 
an attempt to put up a smoke 
screen. Everything is grist to that 
mill. 

Nevertheless, since I must speak 
of my own poems, I should say 
that — putting aside the merely 
“manufactured” poems—while all 
of them spring from experience, 
they are not as a rule to be regard- 
ed as records of specific events, but 
rather as an attempt to convey 
experience either as the expression 
of a settled sentiment, or as a mood, 
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or by a selection and arrangement 
of events which may be chronologi- 
cally, as in the case of “The Tiger,” 
very far removed from one another. 
The writing of the poem itself is 
the true experience—as it is intend- 
ed to be also for the reader—but 
what brought that poem into being, 
the circumstances that called it 
out, is certainly something that the 
poet generally has no very clear 
idea about at all. 

This of course is not true of 
“occasional poems.” My early “To 
M. F. A. M.,” for instance, was writ- 
ten on the birth of my eldest son, 
and I not only give the date of his 
birth but manage to bring in the 
whole string of his names. But if 
I have not written many pieces of 
this kind, I can still distinctly visu- 
alize the very place where certain 
poems were composed. Thus 
“Songs to Be” came into my head, 
virtually complete, about 1922, 
while I was walking from my home 
in Villa Avenue to the Dominican 
College at San Rafael. “Rain” came 
to me in much the same way one 
day a little earlier when I was 
walking up the hill behind the col- 
lege. And the 150 lines of “Exile” 
—which is probably the best of my 
so-far published poems—was com- 
posed in a couple of days on the 
beautiful campus of the college. 
The stanza, 


And these blunt arches, innocent 
Of Gothic’s mystical intent— 
Enormous, squat, secure— 
Remember how in fierce disdain 
The broken chivalry of Spain 
Broke at the last the Moor, 


was inspired by a moonlight walk 
in which a very bad imitation of 
the Spanish style was invested with 
glamour,— though I should add 
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that my head was full of pictures 
of the Spanish mission churches. 

Again, one of my early poems, 
“Apocalypse,” struck me in the face 
—I can only describe it in these 
terms—on an extremely unapoca- 
lyptic Sunday afternoon when I 
was walking along a series of as yet 
unbuilt-on lots near the London 
suburb of Willesden Green—a place 
not in the least like the New Jeru- 
salem. What caused it to come into 
my mind on that very dull day and 
on that very mean road it would be 
impossible for me to say. I only 
know that I scribbled the verses 
down as fast as I could on an en- 
velope there and then and polished 
them up a bit when I had reached 
my drab lodgings. The sole hint 
I can supply as to the composition 
of this particular poem—and the 
same thing would apply to many 
others —is that the poem already 
lay complete in my mind and mere- 
ly needed some obscure psychologi- 
cal jolt to give it release. Perhaps, 
in this case, it was a violent disgust 
with the dreariness around me. 

According to A. E., who gave me 
an account of his method of com- 
position, all his poetry came to 
him quite effortlessly. Most of 
mine, on the other hand, has had 
to be hammered out painfully, and 
at the end of the process I have not 
been able to regard what I had 
written as more than an approxi- 
mation to what I had set out to 
write. Yet whether the poem is 
produced easily or with difficulty, 
essentially, I believe, the process is 
the same. The poem—the genuine 
poem, as distinguished from delib- 
erate versifying—is dragged up into 
the daylight from the subconscious- 
ness. 

At this point I write out a poem 
of mine that has never been print- 























ed before, the reserve being partly 
because I did not think it very 
good, but also partly because I nev- 
er understood what it meant until 
now. Now that I have gained some 
glimmering notion of what it was 
all about I will entitle it “Proph- 
ecy.” It was composed in dream 
on March 2, 1919, at the time my 
wife and I were living in a cottage 
in Marlow adjoining the one Shelley 
once lived in. This is the only 
poem I have ever composed in 
dream, unless there are others (as 
is possible) that I forgot upon 
awaking.? 


These shall you have for your keep- 
ing, 
By memory adored: 
The feet of desire pursuing, 
And the edge of the sword. 
The sword, going forth to the 
slaughter, 
Shall spare naught but truth; 
The feet of desire, pursuing, 
Shall run without ruth. 


If that may be taken as an instance 
of “ancestral voices prophecying 
war,” it is with me the solitary in- 
stance. 

But now I am going to give some- 
thing that may, at first sight, seem 
to be entirely different. An old 
lady I know told me of a sermon 
she had heard her minister preach, 
and of part of this she had tried, 
though unsuccessfully, to make a 
poem. She presented me with the 
idea and insisted that I try my 
hand. I was not very enthusiastic 
about this in the beginning, but, as 
I knew she was a very determined 


2For the benefit of the psychoanalysts I 
may record that most of my present dreams 
are humorous. And sometimes, waking with 
laughter at my “dream-wit,” Tf have got up 
sleepily to record it. Alas, the mornings never 
showed that what I had written down was 
calculated to increase the gaiety of nations! 
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old lady, and as I liked her, I wrote 
the poem partly to get rid of her 
and partly to give her pleasure. 
This was the only occasion upon 
which I have been able to make use 
of any poetic material kind-hearted 
friends are often only too willing to 
thrust upon me. 


THE Deap Birp 


When I was a child that little hill 
With its one lonely tree 

Held all enchantment, as it still 
Can bring it back to me. 


Perhaps it was the sun behind 
That tree in evening air, 

But I was certain I should find 
A treasure buried there. 


But when at last, with eyes aflame, 
For all that they should see, 

Up the brow of the hill I came 
And stood beneath the tree, 


Nothing was there but a green-gold 
bird 
Dead upon the ground; 
And the busy ants in columns 
stirred 
For the treasure trove they’d 
found. 


Oh cheated! In my childish woe 
I wept for that sharp pain. 
Well for me then I did not know 
How often I’d weep again! 


Now comes a curious fact. Miss 
Ruth Pitter, whose poetry I admire 
more than that of any poet now ac- 
tively writing in English, wrote to 
me to say: 


“*The Dead Bird’ is exquisite to 
me. Strangely enough I wrote, at 
least twenty-five years ago in the 
same metre: 
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‘When I was but three years old 
Mine eyes themselves would fill 

With visions of the heaven cold 
And of one green hill: 


‘Of a cold heaven without a cloud, 
A hill without a tree... .’ 


It is very like, isn’t it?” 


It is indeed, so much so that I 
wrote to Miss Pitter saying that I 
felt as though I had plagiarized, 
though I have no memory whatever 
of that poem of hers. She replied 
reassuringly that the “time factor” 
ruled out any plagiarism; that this 
poem of hers had not been pub- 
lished so far, and that any simi- 
larity was merely due to each of us 
having had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. 

Yet the question may now be 
asked: is “The Dead Bird” really 
my poem since the central idea was 
furnished—and at third hand—by 
another person who, for all I know, 
may have got it from somebody 
else? To that I can only reply that 
what I did was to transform the 
material so radically that my 
friend’s minister would probably 
not have recognized it, but at the 
same moment I universalized the 
experience and infused it with a 
personal poignancy. Whomever it 
may have belonged to originally, it 
is my Dead Bird now. 

There are, however, a few poems 
of mine that nobody could fail to see 
are attempts to enshrine a particu- 
lar incident. Among these are “A 
Grey Day in California” and “De- 
parture.” But instead of these I 
will quote two other poems—one 
of which is hardly more than the 
conversation of my wife one eve- 
ning while we were living in San 
Rafael, a eonversation in which I 
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made only such small changes as 
were demanded by the exigencies of 
meter and rhyme; the other is an 
experience I had, while my wife 
was with me but of which she was 
totally unaware until after I had 
written the poem. 


AT EVENING’s END 


At evening’s end as the last logs 
burnt down 

To smouldering powder on the 
hearth, 

And it was time to close my book, 
you said, 

“I have been thinking of death.” 

I looked up with a frown, 

Only half understanding you, my 
head 

Still chiming with the melancholy 
prose 

That I'd been reading. 
on: “Suppose 

It took me on a night like this— 

You sitting with your book; I sew- 
ing— 

And I laid down my work and shut 
my eyes 

To ease them a moment; then, on 
opening them, 

Still saw the room, and you there, 
and the hem 

Unfinished; but under the floor the 
deep abyss, 

And overhead the deeper skies, 

And One awaiting me with inexor- 
able eyes— 

So that I couldn’t say a word, or 
give a kiss, 

Or finish anything, but just be go- 
ing.” 


You went 


What could I say to that? I let you 
speak: 

“I’d rather be the last and see the 
three 

Of you off safely before death came 
for me. 
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Though if I died first it wouldn’t be 
a week 

Before I’d make God fetch at least 
the two 

Children—it mightn’t be quite so 
bad for you.” 


You were silent again a moment, 
thinking deep: 

“But all the same I'd hate to die 
that way. 

Suppose the baby wakened up from 
sleep 

That very instant and cried with 
fright! 

I’d want to go and switch the light 

On in my room and hush her off 
again: 

For all I’d know she’d be in pain. 

But Death would never mind a word 
I'd say; 

There’d be no use: he’d only an- 
swer ‘Come!’ 

And I would have to go with him. 

It isn’t that I dread the dim 

Journey to what is, after all, our 
home; 

But I’d be hearing in my ears 

That cry of hers: 

I'd be wondering why she cried. I 
couldn’t be 

At peace until I had you all with 
me.” 


The other poem, written many 
years later but in the same irregu- 
lar pattern, which I adopted be- 
cause it seemed to me to suit the 
conversational and matter-of-fact 
tone I wanted to catch, also gives a 
strictly accurate, however inade- 
quate, record of an actual experi- 
ence. 

My wife and I had gone with our 
eldest daughter (the “baby” of the 
to a minstrel 
show at Mount St. Mary’s College. 
It was while we were driving back 
to Emmitsburg, and as we came 
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down the road past St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, that quite suddenly I heard, 
with I suppose my “inner ear,” a 
tremendous burst of orchestral mu- 
sic which, with all due respect to 
the Mount St. Mary’s boys, was ut- 
terly different from their rather 
rowdy comic songs with which, one 
might have supposed, my ears 
were still ringing. I may add that 
my wife, when she saw the poem, 
did not think much of it—in which 
she may be quite correct, as her 
judgment usually is about my work 
—though I suspect that her objec- 
tion rose mainly from the fact that 
she is a skilled musician, whereas 
I know nothing about music. It 
was for that very reason that I said 
nothing to her about what I had 
heard until I had got my poem 
written. The technical information 
she could have supplied would have 
destroyed the personal quality of 
my verse. I give the first stanza 
here; the entire poem was pub- 
lished in these pages two and a half 
years ago: * 
THE MYSTERIOUS MUSIC 
Suddenly it began. I'd nothing in 
my head 
Except the thought, “A drink and 
then to bed!” 
When, as a radio is turned on, 
there came 
Out of the silent fields on either 
hand 
Music, a tremulous flame, then 
floods of flame, 
Floods at the full, mysterious, dis- 
tant, grand.... 


All of which leads again to the 
conclusion that experience is the 
stuff of poetry—as for that matter 


8 See Tue CatTHoric Wort, February, 1936. 
p. 574. 
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it is the stuff of any art—though 
that experience may be conveyed, 
as in this case, quite personally, 
even when there is a deliberate 
filching from other poets. That 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and An- 
drew Lang supplied me with a few 
phrases, does not make this poem 
any the less my own. But as some 
French writer once said, it takes a 
lot of living to produce even a little 
art. 

Now of course this was what was 
the trouble with my early poems. 
So that though it would be rather 
shabby of me to disparage myself 
as I was in youth—for what I did 
then was genuine enough in its way 
and the best I was at that time ca- 
pable of doing—these early poems 
were, as nearly all early work must 
be, largely derivative. I had not 
really found anything to write 
about, and even when I did find it, 
I was still without a style of my 
own. If with the passing of years 
I have lost somewhat in gusto or 
gaiety, my thought has deepened 
and my emotional capacity has 
grown more acute. 

If I had to pass a brief general 
criticism on my later work I should 
say that it has its closest natural 
affinity to that of Herbert and 
Vaughan. And though I venture 
to believe my range is wider than 
theirs, this does not imply any 
claim to equality with them. Cer- 
tainly I do not feel that my re- 
ligious verse, of which I have writ- 
ten a fair amount, achieves any- 
thing like the success of that pro- 
duced by these poets. 

I might, however, remark that 
my work, though deeply penetrated 
with religion, gives it as a rule im- 
plicit rather than explicit utterance. 
For to deal directly with a religious 
theme is extremely difficult, and 
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only very great poets, such as Dante 
and Thompson and Coventry Pat- 
more, are able to control a material 
which—so far as thought goes—is 
almost immalleable, and is only too 
likely to prove amorphous in its 
emotional content. Religion has 
been to me rather an intellectual 
awakening than a provider of 
poetic topics, and I am the poet I 
am because I am a Catholic. But 
I confess that I lack the special gift 
necessary to be, by definition, a 
poet of Catholicism. I will quote 
one of the poems that fall into this 
category. 


CANDLES 


The gravest courtesy of light, 
To all sweet loneliness a friend: 
Upon the scholar’s book at night 
Thy beam, his brooding, blend. 


Nothing except thy ray may shine 
To gild the Missal’s page at dawn, 

As Mass is chanted line by line 
Ere night be quite withdrawn. 


When the font gives eternal life 
Thy light rests on the infant’s 
head; 
Thy wick burns as the happy wife 
Comes from her childing bed. 


And when I vanish out of mind, 
Candles around me as I lie 

Deaf even to the dirge, and blind 
To all except the sky, 


May I fix eyes on Him who stands 
Among the candlesticks aflame, 
The seven stars between His hands, 

And on His lips my name. 


Just a word or two in conclusion. 
I am sufficiently “modern” greatly 
to prefer the verse of the seven- 
teenth century to that of the nine- 
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teenth, even if I am not sufficiently 
modern to take much pleasure in 
or to derive much meaning out of 
the more “advanced” contemporary 
bards. This deficiency (if it is a 
deficiency) does not trouble me at 
all. For though it has prevented 
me from using any of the technical 
tricks that attract attention, there 
is the consolation that these tricks 
will very soon be outmoded, and 
that nothing “dates” more quickly 
than the up-to-date. I believe that 
a poet serves his art best not by 
thinking in terms of contemporane- 
ousness but by doing his best to pro- 
duce work which, whether or not it 
is of the kind that survives, at least 
aims at a timeless quality. 

My most ambitious (as unless I 
am vastly mistaken it is also my 
best) poem has not, however, yet 
been published, for the simple rea- 
son that I have been working upon 
it on and off for over a dozen years. 
This is a narrative poem of between 
four and five thousand lines on the 
subject of King David. Though I 
have used the ballad rather than 
the epic manner, the matter of the 
poem, like its concept, is epical. 
But as it would be a little absurd of 
me to talk about an as-yet unpub- 
lished poem without giving some 
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extracts, I will say no more except 
that it is into this that I have at- 
tempted to pour as much as possi- 
ble of what I know of life both in 
action and in contemplation. 

And this brings me to my final 
word. The Dominican Constitu- 
tions contain a fine phrase about 
the ideal of the Order being that of 
delivering to the world the fruits of 
things contemplated, or of thought 
made the basis of action. In that 
sense I am a Dominican still, 
twenty years after having discard- 
ed the white wool of St. Dominic. 
That is, there is buried somewhere 
within me—as my friend in the 
House of Commons immediately 
recognized—a man of action. Yet 
I am primarily a man of thought, 
though I am by temperament nei- 
ther a student nor precisely a con- 
templative. If in my case there has 
been less physical activity than the 
average man displays—even if also 
a good deal more activity than is 
common to those of my sedentary 
profession—another, and a much 
more intense, kind of activity has 
been the root of my life, the cre- 
ative energy of bringing into the 
world the visions of the _ spirit. 
Which is to say that I hope to end 
as I began, as a poet. 

















THE NEW FORCES OF CATHOLICISM 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


is a popular fallacy that an an- 
cient institution such as_ the 
Catholic Church can appeal only to 
the aged. The supposition is about 
as reasonable as would be the idea 
that an old oak tree could produce 
only withered leaves. But there are 
times when the perennial vitality 
even of Mother Church seems to 
fail. The fierce onslaught of an 
unbelieving age finds her clinging 
desperately to the bare ledges of 
the Rock and unable to do more. 
To maintain the true Faith in its 
integrity exhausts all her strength. 
Persecution may kill off all the 
braver and more enterprising and 
drive the rest underground, as hap- 
pened in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
England. As a consequence the 
Church presents the appearance of 
a refuge for reactionaries. Dust 
settles on an ecclesiasticism that 
was once as fresh as were our now 
lichened cathedrals when they came 
from the builders’ hands. The 
faithful, meeting in holes and cor- 
ners remote from the interests of 
their fellows, acquire a shabby and 
unfashionable look. Not unnatu- 
rally the world concludes that they 
constitute a remnant doomed ere 
long to pass away. 

It was a great shock to the com- 
placent Protestantism of the time 
when there appeared on the bare 
boughs of the ancient Tree the 
green leaves of what Newman 
called “the Second Spring.” It may 
be that the shock was all the greater 
since it was administered by men 
identified with the academic shades 
of Oxford, associated in the public 


mind with somnolent dons and a 
tradition of settled conservatism. 
In no place was the bursting of 
theological bombs less expected. 
The expectations both of those 
who welcomed and those who 
feared the Oxford Movement, how- 
ever, were not fulfilled. For some 
years a steady stream of converts 
followed Newman, but the number 
of converts who trace their spiritual 
ancestry back to him has grown 
less. Nothing spectacular happened 
to disturb the fears of the majority. 
Such conversions as occurred were 
due to individual circumstances 
rather than to any general move- 
ment. The returning pilgrims have 
entered the City one by one and 
without attracting much notice. 
Conditions in England reflected 
fairly accurately the state of things 
on the continent of Europe. In 
spite of anti-clerical laws in France 
and the activities of liberalism else- 
where, the Church held her own. 
It seemed a case of stalemate. Bis- 
marck’s Kulturkampf failed but, on 
the other hand, Modernism made 
great headway in countries tradi- 
tionally Catholic. It was obviously 
an interim period and both parties 
in the conflict waited for something 
decisive to happen. Then history, 
which does not often play to the 
gallery, provided a sensation of a 
first-class character. The Russian 
Revolution brought into world af- 
fairs a great power definitely on the 
side of the materialistic philosophy. 
The repercussions of this event in 
other countries were twofold. On 
the one hand those who sympa- 

















thized with the revolutionaries were 
encouraged in fomenting revolt 
against the traditional order, and, 
on the other hand, dictatorships 
arose organized on an autocratic 
basis for dealing with the wreckers. 
Instead of relying on the support 
of the Church in the fight with 
Communism, the dictators appealed 
to a nationalism and racialism the 
totalitarian theories of which soon 
came into conflict with Catholic au- 
thority. The Faith was attacked on 
two sides, both by the Revolution 
and the Counter-Revolution. The 
position, indeed, seemed at one time 
desperate and, seen from certain 
angles, may be still reckoned so. 
The growth of a pagan skepticism 
in the more democratic countries, 
the persistent propaganda among 
intellectuals and workers on the 
part of Moscow and the attack on 
Catholic youth conducted by the 
new autocrats created a crisis that 
threatened to develop into a world- 
wide campaign against the Faith. 
Even the Concordat with Italy ef- 
fected by Pius XI. and the subse- 
quent change of attitude on the part 
of Mussolini, though it had im- 
portant political results, did not 
change the religious situation very 
materially. It was from another 
and unexpected quarter that relief 
came. From His reserve forces God 
threw into the fighting line whole 
battalions of those who possessed 
the spirit of youth. 

The farmer secures successive 
crops by turning over the soil and 
thus bringing to the surface what 
has been previously hidden and 
burying what has been on top. It 
is a process often exemplified in the 
story of mankind, where the say- 
ing, “the first shall be last and the 
last first,” is illustrated by the ex- 
haustion of dominant races and 
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their supersession by those which 
have been lying fallow. Long 
tenure of authority and wealth is 
liable to have the same effect on 
human nature as cropbearing has 
on the soil. Ancient civilizations 
and cultures, unless renewed from 
supernatural sources, invariably be- 
come decadent, while, as in the case 
of the hordes which raided Europe 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
undisciplined barbarians can con- 
tribute valuable gifts of untapped 
energy to the common fund. 
There is a supernatural version 
of this law which makes it appli- 
cable to the economy of the Church. 
In the language of the Magnificat, 
God puts down the mighty and ex- 
alts those of humble degree. The 
Beatitudes exemplify the working 
of the principle. Obscurity, pov- 
erty, suffering when borne in a 
Christian spirit, by the very fact 
that they exempt those concerned 
from the demands made on the 
more fortunate and, at the same 
time, discipline the soul in faith and 
charity, fit their victims for leader- 
ship. The inward spirit corre- 
sponding to these conditions even 
when found in those possessing 
fame, wealth and health, functions 
in the same way; it is not only to 
the actually poor but to the poor in 
spirit that the Kingdom of God be- 
longs. Yet it is true that the effi- 
cacy of the inward state will be re- 
inforced if accompanied by the 
corresponding outward state. In- 
terior poverty is more likely to 
earn its reward in the case of those 
externally poor than when sub- 
jected to the temptation of posses- 
sions. The rich man, we are told, 
can enter the Kingdom no easier 
than a camel can go through the 
eye of a needle. We shall therefore 
expect to find Catholic life recuper- 
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ated from classes that have been 
deprived of opportunity. 

This is true of physical youth. 
One of the ways in which Divine 
Providence keeps the stream of life 
fresh is by pouring into it the tribu- 
taries of successive generations. 
These newcomers are more adapt- 
able, less bound by precedent, more 
hopeful and more vigorous. It is 
not only numerical strength which 
the Church derives from large fami- 
lies but the qualities specially char- 
acteristic of youth. 

Now one of the most striking 
phenomena presented by contempo- 
rary Catholicism is the increasing 
part played, under the auspices of 
Catholic Action, by youth organiza- 
tions. Nothing quite like it has 
been seen before. As by a miracle 
tens of thousands of young men 
and women have rallied to their 
respective standards in defense of 
the Faith and have brought with 
them a dynamic energy which, it is 
not hazardous to suggest, may save 
the situation. The Grail, originat- 
ing in Holland, the French Cadets 
(now divided into two separate or- 
ganizations), the Association Ca- 
tholique de la Jeunesse Francaise 
and the Jeunesse Etudiante Ca- 
tholique, belonging to the same 
country, and the various occupa- 
tional groups, including the splen- 
did Jocist movement, composed of 
Young Catholic Workers, banded 
together for Catholic Action, give 
some idea as to the proportions of 
this amazing feature in the life of 
the Church today. 

The younger generation of Cath- 
olics, it is clear, have discovered 
the secret of solidarity. It is no 
longer a merely individual piety 
which keeps the flag flying. These 
boys and girls are not saddled with 
the traditions of the J/aissez-faire 
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age; emphatically they belong to 
the twentieth century when, for 
both good and evil, humanity has 
learned to utilize the advantages of 
association. 

There existed before, of course, 
various bodies specially designed to 
direct and strengthen the piety of 
the young, but it will not be taken 
as underestimating the value of 
these if it is remarked that the new 
organizations, born at a time of 
acute crisis, reveal a dynamic 
energy, a militant courage and a 
realist practicality unknown to the 
previous generation. With an en- 
thusiasm befitting their years the 
members of these societies combine 
a willingness to submit to intel- 
lectual discipline fitting them for 
public duties. To be formed for 
action may be taken as their pri- 
mary purpose, and this formation 
involves severe training. 

But physical youth is not the only 
reservoir of unused energy. Not 
the least significant aspect of the 
modern world is the central posi- 
tion on the stage of public affairs 
held by the workers. From slum 
and tenement, from mine and fac- 
tory they have poured forth to as- 
sume an authority and an im- 
portance of which their fafhers, 
struggling under the burden of 
aristocratic and plutocratic domi- 
nance, could not have dreamed. 
The staleness of the political atmos- 
phere has been charged by their ad- 
vent with electricity. Into a sphere 
preoccupied with the constitutional 
questions beloved of lawyers and 
the bourgeois mind they have 
brought the realism of proletarian 
economics and the fierce differences 
which divide the industrial world. 
The division into parties based on 
traditional political creeds is seen 
to be unreal; the new divisions lie 
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closer to the actual facts of life. 
Marxianism is not the cause but 
the effect of the advent on the 
world-stage of the proletariat. It 
was in the nature of things that this 
submerged class should emerge. It 
needs no materialist interpretation 
of history to account for the pheno- 
menon; a spiritual interpretation of 
history yields the same conclusion. 
For reasons already alleged, there is 
always a probability that the first 
will be last and the last first. 

The importance of the workers in 
the present crisis has engaged the 
attention of Catholic observers. 
Mr. Christopher Dawson has gone 
so far as to say that “the future of 
the world lies in the culture of the 
working classes and of the aposto- 
late of the laity.” Much the same 
was said recently by Cardinal Pa- 
celli, speaking as the representative 
of His Holiness. “In the complexity 
of the modern world,” declared the 
Cardinal, “the working classes take 
on a growing importance, an im- 
portance that it would be stupid 
and unjust to underestimate. The 
extent to which the representatives 
of labor are penetrated with the 
principles of the Gospel will decide 
in large measure the extent to 
which the society of tomorrow will 
be Christian.” 

It is in accordance with this pro- 
nouncement as to the strategic im- 
portance of the proletarian posi- 
tion that we find the Pope in his 
Encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, 
pleading for an apostolate to this 
class as being at present the su- 
preme duty of the priesthood. 
“When our country is in danger,” 
says His Holiness, “everything not 
strictly necessary, everything not 
bearing directly on the urgent mat- 
ter of unified defense, takes second 
place. So we must act in today’s 
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crisis. Every other enterprise, how- 
ever attractive and helpful, must 
yield before the vital need of pro- 
tecting the very foundation of the 
Faith and of Christian civilization. 
Let our parish priests, therefore, 
while providing of course for the 
normal needs of the Faithful, dedi- 
cate the better part of their en- 
deavors and their zeal to winning 
back the laboring masses to Christ 
and to His Church.” 

In this summary of the situation 
we have enumerated two sources of 
that fresh strength which, as we 
hope, is to create a genuine and 
world-wide Catholic revival—first, 
physical youth, and, second, the 
dynamic energy of a submerged 
class now brought onto the stage of 
history. It is a striking fact and 
one profoundly suggestive of future 
possibilities that, as it happens, 
these two sources are to be found 
combined in a single organization. 
It is this which gives such great im- 
portance to the movement of Young 
Christian Workers (Jeunesse Ou- 
vriére Chrétienne) popularly known 
as J. O. C. At the tenth anniver- 
sary of this organization held in 
Paris, July, 1937, Cardinal Verdier 
declared that never since the time 
of the Crusades had such a Chris- 
tian spirit or such enthusiasm been 
seen. Stirred by the sight of the 
80,000 delegates representing a 
vast membership scattered over the 
world, he added: “You have sworn 
to effect that miracle upon which 
in our timidity we had no longer 
counted.” The testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses present at this 
great gathering leads one to the con- 
clusion that in these Young Work- 
ers we have not only the spearhead 
of Catholic Action but the front-line 
troops of the Church as a whole, the 
vigor of whose attack on the cen- 
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tral point of twentieth century ma- 
terialism and unbelief may turn to 
victory a situation which looked a 
little while ago dangerously like de- 
feat. It is interesting therefore to 
note the characteristics of this 
movement, since these, if what has 
been here laid down is correct, will 
give us the keynotes of the Catholi- 
cism of the future. 

First of all, it is necessary to real- 
ize that the J. O. C. “is not a nega- 
tive thing to ‘stem leakage’ or at- 
tack Communism. It is a positive, 
dynamic Christian revolution, lov- 
ing the values that are Christ’s, and 
hating those that are not Christ’s.” 
The London Tablet cannot be ac- 
cused of an undue bias in favor 
of the proletariat; the words just 
quoted from its columns deserve 
therefore special attention. 

The J. O. C. signalizes the redis- 
covery on the part of a depressed 
class of the status conferred on the 
humblest human being by member- 
ship in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Much stress is laid on the fact that 
Jesus Himself was a workman and 
on the dignity of the calling which 
this implies. In fact, if the parallel 
be not taken too literally, it may be 
said that Canon Cardijn, the Jocist 
leader, has effected among Catholic 
working youth the kind of renewed 
self-respect which, on a lower plane, 
dictators had evoked in the case of 
defeated nations. There is of 
course all the difference in the 
world between a status conferred by 
God and one which depends on an 
enhanced self-confidence. Never- 
theless, the comparison is not unin- 
structive. 

But with a fresh realization of his 
status as a child of God, the Cath- 
olic Worker has received also a new 
vision of industry. It has been 
sometimes argued that mechanism 
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forbids the development of person- 
ality and that its inevitable effect is 
to transform the human being into 
a robot. This inevitability the 
Jocist denies. He will seek no easy 
escape from the industrial sphere 
in which he finds himself. Instead 
of allowing it to degrade him he 
will transform it with his own 
Christian spirit. The Jocist learns 
a pride and joy in workmanship. 
He develops a professional con- 
science. While insisting on the 
principle of the just wage as laid 
down in papal encyclicals, he will 
have nothing to do with a class- 
war, but, instead, aims at promot- 
ing collaboration between the so- 
cial classes. The industrial system, 
he holds, is not bad in itself. 
“Technical instruments and ma- 
chine power,” to quote an authori- 
tative statement, “are good when 
used in the service of man.” But, 
by his realist inquiry into every de- 
tail of the young worker’s life, the 
Jocist finds that certain definite 
things in the factory, the street, the 
cinema, etc., are preventing the 
young worker from attaining his 
destiny. 

Further, the point is emphasized 
that the worker’s life is inflicted, 
not chosen. “Thus a fundamental 
spirit of the J. O. C.,” to quote the 
same authority, “is the spirit of 
sacrifice. The man who hits nails 
all day offers up his youth to God 
while striving to obtain justice and 
dignity for the workers of tomor- 
row. That is why a suffering 
worker is not disgruntled or de- 
spairing, for he can offer up his 
youth to God. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon of Good Friday, hun- 
dreds of Jocists in Belgium stopped 
their machines, knelt down and of- 
fered their suffering youth to God.” 
But this implies solidarity, an 














apostolate and the _ preparation 
necessary to equip those engaged 
in the apostolate. This is what we 
find. The young worker who has 
realized the nature of the task is 
bound to take action to break 
down the obstacles to his destiny 
and to that of his brothers and sis- 
ters of labor. But alone the young 
workers can do nothing; their 
greatest enemy is isolation and 
abandonment. They must, there- 
fore, group themselves together in 
small teams within a vast move- 
ment; they must form themselves 
with the help of the priests to be 
apostles, and they must get down 
to work at once, together, to change 
the evil things in the environment 
in which they live and work, so 
that they can win back for Christ 
and for His Church the whole mass 
of the workers. 

If space allowed we might give 
details as to the methods by which 
potential “militants” are trained 
and the manner in which “cells” or 
groups are linked together. Also, 
one might quote from the Song- 
Book of the movement, appropri- 
ately named Joyeurz, refrains that 
indicate the youthful but deeply re- 
ligious spirit of the Jocist. Enough 
has been said however for our pres- 
ent purpose. We have seen that 
the proletariat is being organized 
on a Catholic, we might almost say, 
on a mystical, basis, in order to 
transform from within the indus- 
trialism which is the chief problem 
of our age, and that this organiza- 
tion, animated by a spirit of cheer- 


1 Eprron’s Nore: A further article on this 
movement will appear in an early issue. 
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ful and heroic militancy, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. When we re- 
view the facts, the description of 
the movement given by Canon Car- 
dijn appears no exaggeration: 
“This Congress,” he said at the 
gathering to which reference has 
been made, “marks the dawn of a 
new epoch, an age when the fami- 
lies of working people will be proud 
to give to the world children who 
will be the saviors of their brothers 
and sisters of labor. It heralds the 
rise of a new generation of young 
Christian workers determined to 
consecrate their intelligence, their 
hearts and bodies, their work and 
future to deliver labor from injus- 
tice, to seal the laborer, labor itself 
with the seal of nobility, of dignity, 
of right and of duty.” Such is a 
brief outline of the movement from 
which, more than from any other 
earthly source, deliverance may be 
expected. 

Karl Marx transferred the mes- 
sianic traditions of his race to 
the proletariat, assigning to it the 
dictatorship of the future. At least 
it may be said that, unlike his Jew- 
ish kinsmen, he did not despise the 
cross, though it has to be added 
that the cross on which he fixed his 
gaze was that of the impenitent 
thief—a proletariat committed to 
his own materialistic creed. 

For Catholics the Messiah has al- 
ready appeared, but that does not 
forbid us entertaining apocalytic 
hopes. And if we declare that in 
the Young Catholic Workers a new 
force has appeared to create a new 
age, who will assert that our ex- 
pectations are groundless? 











THE WOMAN WHO NEVER PUT A COVER ON ANYTHING 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


ENRY TONE, a rabbit of a man, 

with the dish-towel that he had 
tucked into his trousers for an 
apron, paused in his nightly chore 
to glance with distaste at the clut- 
tered kitchen and then at the five 
or six canisters, each of them with- 
out its cover; it was like this every 
night. 

When he was finished with the 
dishes—and today they had been 
left over from breakfast as well as 
from lunch —he’d have to begin 
looking for those canister-covers, 
with the odds five or six to one that 
he wouldn’t be able to find all of 
them, he knew. 

“She never puts a cover on any- 
thing!” he muttered, and then, like 
a schoolboy expecting a blow, 
glanced nervously over his shoul- 
der, but there was no one there. 
No one had heard him, but as he 
poured the hot water — which he 
had had to heat over the gas in the 
kettle — he heard his wife’s voice 
from above: 

“Henry Tone, are you deaf? 
Here I’ve been shouting at you for 
the past minute— and you know 
that’s not good for my heart! I 
know you: you heard me, all right. 
And you'd be tickled if I got a 
stroke . . . Now, you go right out 
to Schultz’s and get me a half- 
pound of lamb’s-liver—I said 
lamb’s-liver, do you hear? You pay 
for it out of your lunch-money .. . 
I'll give it to you when you get 
back.” 

Henry Tone, his lips a tight line, 
said, dully: 
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But before he moved in obedi- 
ence to his wife’s order, he glanced 
with a lugubrious certainty at the 
coins which he took from his 
pocket. Well, it would mean going 
without his lunch once, anyway, or 
cutting down on all of his lunches 
for the rest of the week. Because 
Myra would never “pay” for that 
lamb’s-liver, of course . . . 

For the hundredth time he swore, 
not loud, but deep. He’d have to 
heat that water all over again, 
would he? If Myra knew it she'd 
rag him for wasting the gas. Once, 
in a rarely rebellious moment, he'd 
left the dishes until next morning 
—but he’d never do that again. 
His wife had “done” them that 
time, and on his arrival home she 
and her sister, who lived with them, 
had tongue-lashed him for two 
hours, and Ellen, his wife’s sister, 
had slapped his face. The family 
dog, usually undemonstrative, had 
licked his hand, he remembered. 
And that was all that had kept him 
chained where he was. But the 
dog was free to come and go, cer- 
tainly; he had never been tied up. 

But tonight, somehow, Henry 
Tone—who could not even use the 
phone in his own house—took his 
time in leaving; he felt a little like 
a man with a fever, he thought. 

Adjacent to the kitchen, and on 
the instalment-bought sideboard, 
there was a box of cigars, not espe- 
cially good ones, but which, for 
Henry Tone, were taboo. 

“Don’t you dare touch those 
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cigars, Henry Tone!” his wife had 
warned him. “I'd like to see you 
—I would!” 

What the woman had meant was 
not to be taken literally, of course. 
But if he took one he knew what 
it would mean. “They’re not for 
the likes of you!” Myra had in- 
formed him. “I guess not!” 

But tonight, with the thing like 
a fever burning in him, he paused, 
reaching into the box and taking, 
not one, but two. With one of 
them stuck at a rakish angle in his 
mouth, he looked at himself in the 
mirror, but he did not grin. He 
was not used to grinning, but he 
remembered what his wife had said 
about his looking into mirrors: 

“Of all the conceit!” 

Henry Tone, however, was not 
conceited—rather the reverse. But, 
somehow, out of a strange curiosity, 
he would inspect himself, his re- 
flection, as if he asked that Other 
he saw there a question—but not 
tonight. With an abrupt queer 
glance at this other man in the 
mirror, he shrugged, and then he 
said—and it must have been the 
fever: 

“Well, pleased to meetcha.. . 
so long, old top!” 

With the cigar still at the rakish 
angle, he went out, not closing the 
door softly behind him, as usual, 
but not slamming it, either, and 
then setting out in the direction 
of Schultz’s who, if he didn’t step 
on it, might be closed up. 

But Schultz was open. He 
weighed out the liver with a hard, 
appraising eye; for this hase, this 
rabbit, he would make it, say, two 
ounces short. He had done it be- 
fore. Myra had done her best to 
make him a rabbit, had she? And 
the heavy face was looking into 
his with a belligerent insolence. It 
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was a little too much. If Henry 
went back without that liver, he’d 
catch—hell. And how — you tell 
"em! He grinned, thinking that it 
would have taken more nerve to go 
back and face her — without it — 
than... 

“Why, you Dutch cluck!” he 
said. 

The liver had been short-weight. 
Henry knew it, and Schultz knew 
it, but the butcher must have made 
a mistake. Henry, perhaps sur- 
prising himself a little, threw the 
wrapped-up liver on the counter 
and went out. Before he went, 
though, he had waited . . . giving 
Schultz plenty of time. 

Henry didn’t suspect it, but 
Schultz had been a symbol, the 
leaving of the package a symbol, 
but the flame of his spirit sim- 
mered, little by little, as he ap- 
proached the house. 

And then—and the notion took 
him, as it often had—why go back? 
He was fed up, wasn’t he? And he 
was thirty-eight. But, somehow, he 
couldn’t have handed it to Schultz 
the way he had, and then sneak 
off, run away—no, he’d go back, 
tell her he was going, and then he’d 
go. 


Henry Tone didn’t hurry. On 
the way he indulged in a little 
make-believe, as he did, now and 
again; it was all in his mind: he’d 
think of himself as a kind of cava- 
lier, blushing a little, inside, to 
think like that .. . and it was al- 
ways associated with his wife’s 
cousin, Avis, who was pleasant and 
friendly and unmarried, and thirty- 
five. Avis, though, had never for a 
moment... well, damn it, after he 
was over the worst of it, he could 
find out! He grinned, self-con- 
sciously —and then the grin was 
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wiped from his face; abruptly it 
looked as it always did, with the 
old lines of resignation etched 
there, as if for a moment he had 
been wearing a mask. Vade retro 
Sathanas! He could never find out 
about Avis; he couldn’t ask. But 
was it a sin to think about her? 
He said to himself: “God, deliver 
me from pusillanimity—please!” 

He grinned again, self-conscious- 
ly—and there was the house. 

His imagination, reaching for- 
ward, envisaged the years—nerts to 
you, Henry—nerts to you! Was 
that the way of it? Leave one 
woman, and then, right away, fig- 
ure on tying up with another? You 
poor — fish! There was only one 
way; there could be only one, and 
you know it: Myra’s—death. But 
it would be wrong to think about 
that, too, wouldn’t it? Gosh, it 
wasn’t easy to be a Catholic, was 
it? Easy! What did he expect it 
to be? A pink tea party? Or what? 

But Avis would never be a bur- 
den, an incubus .. . and the joke 
of the whole thing was: she hadn’t 
ever thought of him—that way— 
and yet, somehow, he knew that 
she had! Why, God could only 
tell! And to make it just a little 
less easy, she wasn’t a Catholic, 
and she wouldn’t understand. 

But —in spite of his humility 
when he thought of her, he knew. 
Because she had practically told 
him—although not in words. 

There were lights in the house as 
he came homeward: “company,” he 
supposed. And that would mean 
more dish-washing . . . it would not/ 
Figures were passing and re-passing 
behind the lowered shades, and, as 
he watched, the front door opened 
and there came a blur of light; then. 
roaring past him at high speed, a 
heavy car. 
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Well, he’d go in and tell her. If 
necessary, in front of them all. He 
went in through the kitchen door- 
way... and it was Dr. Bowles. 

“Mr. Tone... just a moment... 
Mr. Tone . . . your—wife!” 

He was seeing the physician but 
dimly, hearing the man’s bushy 
whisper, that he had capitalized to 
half a million: 

“My dear man...” (how he had 
always detested the particular 
phrase) “. .. my dear man... 
your wife .. . now, steady, my boy 
... buck up... it’s hard, my boy, 
but—you’ll take it—like a man!” 

She was dead, then! Henry 
Tone knew it—it was the sentence 
of his release. And yet her death, 
somehow, had put him in the 
wrong. The practitioner’s voice 
droned on, so that Henry Tone, in 
a kind of horror, understood: 

“Syncope .. . endocarditis .. . 
she might live five years...ten...” 

The brutal truth was that she 
had brought on the attack by tem- 
per and over-eating; she’d be bed- 
ridden, the doctor was saying, until 
the end. Henry Tone, alone in the 
kitchen, lifted a twisted face, both 
arms outstretched, as if, manacled 
together, he raised them now, in a 
wordless protest against fate. But 
the gesture might have been a 
prayer. Without doors, in the 
windy night, the trees clashed with 
a dry rattling; the rain, loosed with 
the wind, was falling with a sod- 
den thunder upon the roof. But 
afar off, across the interminable, 
flat levels of the shadowy fields, 
there was a line of light; it broad- 
ened even as he looked. The far 
horizon, whence, after fevered night, 
would come the dawn. 

Girding on the apron, he began 
to pour the hot water upon the 
dishes in the sink. 
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WAKE UP AND THINK! 





By Betty JANE SLOUGH 


HEY called him Big Jim, Big 

Jim Brady — American-born, 
six-foot-three, black hair, blue eyes, 
Catholic and Irish, not too hand- 
some, and with a bit of the bullhead 
about him. It was something to be 
a B. M. O. C. (big-man-on-the-cam- 
pus) when one went to a school as 
large as the University, and some- 
thing more to be a leader in the 
Newman Club. 

The Newman Club is a nation- 
wide society of Catholic students 
attending secular universities. Each 
chapter has its own chaplain and 
clubrooms connected with the uni- 
versity of its particular location, 
and it is here that the Catholic stu- 
dents and any of their non-Catholic 
classmates who may wish to do so, 
gather for spiritual guidance and 
social gaiety. There are similar so- 
cieties in England and on the Con- 
tinent, but it bears mentioning that 
the United States chapters are 
among the most forward-looking 
and progressive of these youth or- 
ganizations. 

Father Grant was the chaplain of 
the University chapter of the Club 
and Father was a skillful user of 
Christ’s gift of tongues. He spoke 
the word of God in the language 
his boys and girls knew best and 
was master of the glad hand and 
watchful eye. A simple teacher 
who stopped on his way to the 
room to feed a pet squirrel and 
carry it in on his shoulder to a too- 
serious class of ethics and philoso- 
phy, he could, nevertheless cut a 
debonair figure at the Junior Prom. 
No fraternity stag was ever a big 





success without him, for he was 
neither old nor young; one of them, 
yet provocatively aloof. Father 
Grant was not a man to agitate, but 
he was one to provoke thought. It 
was this which caused the British 
student to characterize him—“A 
stimulating fellow, indeed!” 

Big Jim and Father really were 
carrying the Newman Club over on 
the campus as a major activity. It 
was mainly made possible by the 
tea dances, where Hebrew and Prot- 
estant groups were guests of honor. 
Even the so-called atheists, agnos- 
tics, and others of like classifica- 
tion would find their way into the 
hall for a cup of tea, a wafer and 
a waltz or two. The dancers were 
interested mostly in the dances, but 
it was the sidelines that hummed, 
where serious youth became steeped 
in argument over economics, re- 
ligion—and politics. 

At one particular gathering of 
this kind Big Jim was receiving 
the congratulations of the group 
on being elected president of a stu- 
dents’ peace league, a campus or- 
ganization gaining bomb-shell 
popularity. Jim may have had a 
bull head, but his heart was as soft 
as a full cotton plant. The league 
held mass meetings to promote the 
cause of peace and the downfall of 
Fascism. Such a movement should 
start in the university, it held, 
which is the seat of the intelligent- 
sia. Business men are ignorant and 
incompetent, their drive is for pro- 
duction at the cost of quality. They 
are shortsighted and intellectually 
decadent. With gold as their own 
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master, they are blinded to the 
problems of their slaves, the work- 
ers. Each capitalist, then, is pic- 
tured as a little dictator reaping 
harvest from the masses. 

Jim remembered studying the en- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on labor 
reformation. He had been stirred 
during those high school days to 
the power lying behind that immor- 
tal message. He was sure that in 
this league lay those same sacred 
precepts, those same principles that 
the farsighted shepherd had out- 
lined to his: flock throughout the 
world. To Jim, the league was 
merely taking the cue and bringing 
to fruit an embryo that had been 
created years ago by the Church. 
As he recalled, though, the terms 
differed somewhat, for the former 
document gave some quarter to the 
just employer and satisfied em- 
ployee. It had been an exacting, yet 
gentle, proposal for reform. Nor 
had there been any mention of 
Fascism, but that was probably be- 
cause Mussolini had not yet spoken. 
Yes, there were differences, but not 
quite clear enough to be important. 
So thought Jim. 

The group about Jim broke to 
admit Father, who was ushering a 
freshman forward for introduc- 
tions. 

“Howdy, Fathah,” drawled Geor- 
gian Tom, “bet yo-all haven’t heard 
of Big Jim’s new office.” 

“Sho nuff,” Father returned— 
then seriously—“What’s it this 
time?” 

“President of the peace league.” 

“Hm, know much about it, Jim?” 

“Well-uh-about as much as the 
rest, I guess. It’s sorta new, you 
know, and another fella’s coming 
in to talk to us tomorrow.” 

“Student?” 

“No, a sort of associate member.” 
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“Oh, yes, yes. Well, I’ve been 
following the league. Haven’t ex- 
actly made up my mind about it 
yet, though.” 

The British lad caught a chal- 
lenge in his words, but the others’ 
thoughts were lost in welcoming 
the new freshman to the crowd. 

Then the band struck up a new 
tune and the group melted away in 
search of partners. Jim didn’t 
think of the league again until the 
next morning when he was greeted 
by a familiar “Good morning, Jim.” 

It was a rich, winning voice 
rolled in a foreign tongue. René 
was a Parisian transfer student, 
slightly older than the others, a 
sleek complement to Jim’s ruddy 
Americanism. The suavity with 
which he moved and talked and 
acted created for Jim the uncom- 
fortable feeling of awkwardness, 
but, notwithstanding, both boys had 
formed a growing class comrade- 
ship. Too, René had a way with 
certain professors whom Jim had 
found hard to get along with, and 
the younger boy interpreted it as 
his Latin diplomacy. 

Both were in a jovial mood, for 
they were entering Gervers’s class. 
Gervers was a young fellow, a good- 
time Charlie during class time and 
a low-mark professor at term close. 
Half the students emulated him in 
campus wisecracks and sarcasms; 
the other half avoided him as a 
smart-aleck. All regarded him as 
brilliant. They were all very young. 
One thing about Gervers—he al- 
ways gave the boys and girls a 
chance to interrupt his lectures— 
no one-way process of intake there. 
But so squelching were his com- 
ments to his contenders that few 
were big enough to stick out their 
chins for them. 

And today he chose to discuss 











Conimunism in relation to the May 
Day parades that were gathering on 
the square outside. It began with 
a long-winded discussion of tolera- 
tion and broadmindedness toward 
our neighbors, the whole leading to 
a great international consciousness. 
Toleration — broadmindedness—in- 
ternationalism—all bywords of the 
thinking mind, the basic corner- 
stones of an intelligent posterity. 
Forty pairs of eyes were held spell- 
bound, forty minds in communion 
with his own. The lecture branched 
to politics, slowly, inevitably. The 
transfer flowed undetected and 
swept into the channels of govern- 
ments contrasting democracy—gov- 
ernments of the people? for the peo- 
ple? by the people? It narrowed to 
nations, to Russia. Jim liked Ger- 
vers, but the Irish-American eyes 
shifted, the mind sharpened. Then 
came a stirring defense of Soviet 
rule in the U. S. S. R., its upbuild- 
ing of a torn nation and peasant 
slaves burdened with religious su- 
perstitions, and so on ad infinitum. 
Big Jim’s hand shot up, shot up 
before the forty pairs of assenting 
eyes, calling upon the forty minds 
to adjust themselves. 

“But the end is no justification 
of the means,” boomed the bass 
challenge. 

At which Gervers chuckled, “Now 
Brady, let’s not get theological.” A 
direct thrust at Jim’s religion. But 
if Jim had ever allowed himself to 
develop a superiority complex over 
any of his possessions, he had one 
related to his Faith; so that this re- 
buke aimed to belittle him only 
spurred him on. He was red, but 
not from embarrassment. 

“If you mean Catholicism, sir,” 
he returned, “no one has men- 
tioned it. My statement stands on 
its own grounds.” 
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The class shifted. Questions 
were arising in the forty minds. 
Some thought Jim a blustering fool, 
many others felt he was about to 
say something worth while, few re-- 
mained indifferent. 

“To discuss that in full would 
take too much class time, Brady”— 
Gervers was becoming a bit rattled. 

“Very well, sir, let the U. S. S. R. 
record her so-called progress, if she 
can forget the means she used. But 
the U. S. is no place to try it out.” 

Gervers’s voice was thinner. He 
needed a grandstand comeback. 
“The thing for you to be, Brady, is 
broadminded,” he hurled. 

René put a restraining hand on 
Jim’s forearm as the reddened stu- 
dent roared—“Broadminded? Hell! 
You mean soft.” 

It was then that Gervers asked 
him to leave the room. When René 
joined him for the following class, 
Jim looked for assent in his greet- 
ing. Seeing only the half-smile of 
reproach, he blustered, “For a 
nickel, I’d have popped that bird!” 

“Take it easy, old fellow,” the 
Latin counseled. “Popping profes- 
sors begets no ‘A’s.” Think you can 
take old Kirk’s lecture on philoso- 
phy after that siege?” 

“Guess it will be a relief to sit 
back and philosophize for a 
change.” Big Jim mopped perspi- 
ration. “Grand old man, Kirk.” 

And the boys relaxed in their lec- 
ture chairs for a quiet hour. Soft- 
soled shoes, white-haired, bespec- 
tacled, old Dr. Kirk walked into the 
room. He held his students in the 
palm of his hand, for he was so old 
and they were so very young—kind, 
gentle, grandfatherly “Doc” Kirk. 
He walked to the window to run up 
a shade for more light. “Well, 
what’s this on the square?” 

“May Day, Communists, pa- 
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rades,” one student laughed. No 
venture here, Doc took everything 
with a kind word or fatherly re- 
proach. No student had ever been 
embarrassed by him, and he enjoyed 
their subsequent respect. 

“Well, well,” he chuckled, “in my 
day no one would have had the 
nerve.” 

They all agreed. He talked about 
olden times, parades, and celebra- 
tions, German bands and festivals 
for a quarter of an hour or more 
until the class was in the spirit of 
celebration. Then came the return 
to reality with “Take out your pen- 
cils and papers.—Now, this isn’t 
anything you’ve read in books.” 

The latter remark brought the 
expected sigh of relief from the 
class. 

“It’s just a test of your own 
thinking,” he continued. “It’s the 
substance of your daily thoughts, 
your friendly conversations, your 
favorite newspapers and maga- 
zines.” 

They were eager for the test, 
pencils poised, notebooks laid back. 

“Now here it is—make two col- 
umns: one to be entitled “What 
American Democracy Asserts’; 
the other, ‘What American Democ- 
racy Practices.’—All right then, be- 
gin.” 

Not a question was asked. Doc 
knew how to explain things so that 
none was necessary. So forty 
minds set to their task to search 
out the evils of democracy. 

“Smart fellow,” René nudged 
Jim. 

“Swell guy,” the big fellow re- 
turned. 

And so the mill of the gods 
ground slowly. Minds worked as 
characters molded, putty youth in 
the hands of master artists, design- 
ers of fortunes to uplift or to de- 
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stroy. But none is so powerful as 
the molder of all destinies, Who 
holds in the palm of His hand the 
existence of all peoples, be they 
masters or pupils. And to the pu- 
pils, like the masters, He has given 
the freedom of the will which em- 
powers them with the gift of indi- 
vidual choice and pursuit of direc- 
tion—a direction dependent upon 
mind and thought. 

Every man has a right to his own 
thoughts, so Big Jim was paying 
particular attention to an olive- 
skinned beauty in the first row. He 
had not noticed her in Doc Kirk’s 
room, but now that classes had 
changed, she took her place in front 
of him. This was Dr. Elson’s Tues- 
day-Thursday political science ses- 
sion. There was no dreaming dur- 
ing this hour, no sir! 

“A square guy,” the students 
called him. Smart as a whip, cold, 
handsome, he was respected by all 
and loved by none. No one signed 
up for his courses who did not want 
to work, and no one stayed who 
couldn’t keep up the pace. 

Jim was watching the pretty girl. 
Elson was pounding away about 
the important role of democracy in 
rebuilding an uncertain America, 
but Jim didn’t hear him. He was 
watching the girl. Slowly she was 
becoming annoyed at something El- 
son was saying. Jim saw a spark 
in her eye as her head turned, but 
pretty girls weren’t supposed to be 
able to understand Elson’s brusque- 
ness, so Jim reveled in watching her 
fury. 

He was brought momentarily to 
his senses by a nudge from René 
whose eyes had idly followed the 
direction of Jim’s gaze. “Dainty 
morsel, James, eh?” 

“Uh, huh,” Jim laughed. 

“Like to meet her?” 
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“What do you think?” 

“Sooner done than said, James, 
my boy.” 

“But really René, on the level, do 
you know her?” 

“Surely,” the older boy grinned 
a Cheshire cat. “I'll fix you up.” 

And René kept his word. That 
afternoon Jim gained a distinction 
of which he was very proud. The 
Latin student had procured an invi- 
tation for him to attend one of Dr. 
Kirk’s private teas, open only to 
majors in the philosophy depart- 
ment and their friends. It was one 
of those candlelight, intellectual af- 
fairs, where—amid tea-sipping and 
nodded smiles—grave conversations 
on vital topics were shaping. None 
of Jim’s friends had ever been in- 
vited to one of these caches and he 
was highly elated over his progress. 

Scarcely had his brogues, size 10, 
stepped across the threshold of the 
parlor than Jim saw the object of 
his quest poised beside the tea table, 
deeply engrossed in a young fellow 
who was returning her conversa- 
tion. Her deep green dress lent a 
green glow to her skin in the can- 
dlelight, and the black of her eyes 
was tantalizingly alluring. That is 
why Jim could not understand why 
the fellow to whom she was talking 
remained so deucedly philosophical 
and self-possessed. And then the 
couple shifted, as if Jim’s gaze had 
drawn their attention to his and 
René’s intrusion. 

For the first time now, Jim was 
able to gain a full view of the fellow 
who had been hidden in the shad- 
ows. Instead of some unknown 
philosopher or strange neophyte, 
it was merely Don Towers, fra- 
ternity brother to Big Jim himself. 
Towers was another B. M.O.C. He 
had the edge on Jim for looks, 
though, and a remarkable capacity 
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for handling situations, both of 
which virtues rubbed the Irishman 
the wrong way at times. 

The two boys spoke. René waiv- 
ing introductions, extended his 
hand to Don: “Welcome, Towers. 
This is your first time here?” Every- 
one on the campus knew Don by 
sight or repute. 

“Right you are,—” began Towers. 

“LeBlanc—René to you,” the 
Latin offered. 

All the while Jim stood waiting 
for the most important moment of 
all. It came when René, tossing off 
an apology for his stupidity, in- 
troduced Jim to Anna, then made 
his way among the guests. Don, too, 
was about to depart when old Doc 
Kirk came forward, smiling, with 
hand outstretched. 

“Two newcomers in one place— 
oh, that will never do,” chuckled 
the old gentleman. “Have you met 
the others?” 

“Quite a few,” returned Don, 
“but I feel somewhat of an outcast, 
Doc?” 

“Eh?” 

“Well, I mean that most of the 
fellows and girls here have studied 
under you, and I’ve never heard 
you. I’ve only heard about you.” 

“And what have you heard?” 

“None but the best,” Jim put in 
here; “you know we’re all for you.” 

“Right,” finalled Don. 

“Doctor is good to everyone,” 
Anna drawled, “even his cook 
would bet his last penny on him.” 

“Now, now Anna. You are being 
sweet to an old man,” scolded the 
professor. “Who wouldn’t be good 
to Pedro? He’s a very good serv- 
ant.” 

“But you would be surprised at 
the masters who are totally igno- 
rant of their servant’s efforts,” 
spoke Don. 
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“They can be so cruel and mean,” 
Anna sighed. 

The men laughed at her naiveté 
of expression, yet her words bore 
weight in Don’s rejoinder: “You 
are right, Anna, and what you say 
stretches farther than that. It can 
easily reach into the factory, the 
mill, the department store, the laun- 
dry or any other plant, where gross 
inconsiderations are many times 
heaped upon the workers by em- 
ployers who do not realize that they 
even exist. 

“Now you are talking, my boy,” 
began the old professor, and the 
lines about his mouth became thin- 
ner in the earnestness of his speech. 

“Yes,” Don agreed, “the state of 
the laboring man in too many in- 
stances is deplorable. Too many 


men are living under a philosophy 
of despair for the country to remain 
healthy long.” 

“And think,” challenged Kirk, 


“of the twelve millions of Negroes 
alone in the United States who are 
destitute. They belong to this job- 
ber and that and yet they think 
themselves free. Slavery, that’s 
what it is. Out and out slavery!” 

Anna posed gracefully as an in- 
tent listener. Jim was flabbergasted 
by the sureness of these statements 
that flew between Towers and Doc- 
tor Kirk. He wished he had paid 
more attention to facts and statis- 
tics instead of being satisfied with 
vague generalizations. Perhaps 
then, he would not have to let Don 
steal the show—and with Anna in 
a box seat! 

“Yes,” the old man shook his 
head, “a little less God and a little 
more common sense.” 

“Hardly that, Doctor,” re- 
proached Don gently, “to exclude 
the first would be to exclude the 
second.” 
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“Now, now my boy. You are very 
young,” the graybeard cajoled. 

Don started as though it were 
hard to believe his ears. He studied 
the smiling face of the older man, 
then flushed. “Yes, Doctor, I am 
very young, thank God. And it is 
the young man who will have to 
face this world the next forty, fifty, 
sixty years. It is he who has tc 
think for himself and work for his 
country, so that he and his children 
may have a better and saner place 
in which to live... .” 

Jim’s eyes passed from one to the 
other, until Anna’s hand on his arm 
distracted his attention. “This can 
become so boring, Jim,” she whis- 
pered, “let’s go out and get a coke 
or something.” So Don was left to 
carry on alone. 

“But Mr. Towers,” Kirk was say- 
ing, “you forget that the poor man 
must slave for his daily bread and 
has little time to gamble with Pater 
Nosters. He must be loosed from 
the chattels of a greedy Church and 
allowed to transcend this idle su- 
perstition which bars him from an 
understanding—nay realization—of 
freedom.” 

“Evidently, Doctor,” Towers’ 
voice was firm, “you place freedom 
upon most uncertain grounds. Any- 
thing dependent upon time and 
place must be uncertain. The only 
true freedom can come from the 
spiritual conception of a universal 
whole. No truth exists without 
unity, and without unity there is 
chaos.” 

“Wouldn’t that be the contention 
of a whole-hearted Fascist now?” 
muttered the old man. 

“Quite the contrary,” was the re- 
buttal. “I speak for the necessity 
of consideration due human na- 
ture.” 

“That’s my ground, too, lad. 
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That’s why I appealed to your sense 
of human values and. reason in 
speaking of ways and means to help 
our downtrodden masses, The up- 
per classes must be compelled to 
give a proper share to the elevation 
of these masses.” 

“Compelled, Doctor?” 

“Er-umph—yes—compelled 

“By whom, then?” 

“By an authorized tribunal of 
justice of some sort.” 

“Then we cease to speak of de- 
mocracy, I fear, if we are divorced 
from individual freedom. ‘Tri- 
bunal’ waives the idea of Fascism 
and a dictator. It must be Com- 
munism of which you speak.” 

“Well, be that as it may.” 

“You—advocate Communism for 
America?” The voice of even 
Towers trebled with a mixture of 
anger and surprise. He did not no- 
tice the ring of spectators that had 


had 


silently gathered about them in the 
gloom. For such had it become for 
Don—a hall of gloom and _ horror; 
and if he had paused to draw a like- 
ness of himself, he might have felt 
as St. George pitted against the 


satanical fury of the dragon. The 
ring about the contenders drew 
more closely, and the eyes glistened 
as pumas round a campfire. How 
many upheld the dragon—how 
many cheered the knight—how 
many were forming new ideas of 
their own—no one knew of another, 
for there was no sound. 

Only the hard voice of an old 
man broke the silence as Kirk be- 
gan, “Surely, Mr. Towers, you are 
liberal enough to see that twenti- 
eth-century Americanism admits a 
Communistic form of government— 
Communism toward a saner de- 
mocracy. Great Scott man, are you 
so bound by sentimentality that you 
can’t make use of your intellectual 
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reasoning powers, your concepts of 
science as learned in higher educa- 
tion, your—a—a...” 

“Oh, never mind, Doc. That stuff 
sounds mighty enough about liber- 
ality, but it just doesn’t match the 
common sense you spoke of before. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of religion—freedom 
to pursue happiness with all due re- 
spect for the dignity of human na- 
ture—these are issues which the 
preaching Communism dodges and 
the working Communism denies.” 

“Bah! a fine model of intellectu- 
ality—your Church in Mexico— 
band of ignorant peons meddling 
with the government. There’s a 
case for you right next door to us 
without traipsing to the usual Spain 
or Russia for argument.” The old 
man was grasping frantically for a 
comeback. 

“Right you are there, Doctor— 
partly so! Why are the peons igno- 
rant? Because they couldn’t or 
wouldn’t learn? No, because the 
government closed their schools 
and churches and confiscated their 
property. Then, because the 
Church protested and tried to re- 
gain its stolen possessions, it is an 
untutored body ‘meddling with the 
government.’ No, Doc, two and two 
just have to make four.” 

“Then tell me this, boy; why 
can’t the Church in the States make 
some of the silk hats who rent fine 
pews give bread to their starving 
underlings instead of: offering up 
pretty prayers to a stuffed Deity?” 
Kirk was becoming nasty. 

“Simply because it upholds the 
freedom of the will, and cannot, at 
the same time, be an organ of com- 
pulsion. Through the realization of 
a personal God only can the hearts 
of the great capitalist and indus- 
trialist be reached. Inward, volun- 
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tary action is the type which in- 
sures success: Sub-plots, perjury, 
and crime lurk in movements con- 
trolled by force—” 

“You speak of Italy —of—” 
chortled the old man. 

“I speak of Spain, Russia and 
Mexico!” Don’s retort was de- 
cisive. 

The lines about the taut lips 
winced as the final feeble retort was 
cast, “I cannot waste my time with 
a propagandist.” 

Don’s two feet stood squarely on 
the floor, his young shoulders were 
broad and handsome as he looked 
into the evasive eyes of his con- 
tender, who was slowly backing 
from the scene. “Doctor Kirk,” 
and his strength made him gentle, 
“if weighing a multiplicity of di- 
verse radio, newspaper, lecture, mo- 
tion picture, and like reports and 
thinking them out sanely and rea- 
sonably; if acting upon the intelli- 
gent opinion thereby gained; if ex- 
ercising a free will in the interest 
of humanity and its spiritual heri- 
tage, is being a propagandist—then, 
of what stuff is common sense?” 

But that question was never to 
receive a verbal answer, for before 
Don’s last words had passed his 
lips, the old man had slipped from 
the circle. The puma-like eyes sur- 
rounding the lone boy melted in the 
shadows, yet in their afterglow 
leaped the flame of Don’s victory. 
For they were young eyes shadow- 
ing young hearts and souls, open 
to conviction, to be uplifted or de- 
stroyed. And as the dragon had 
slunk away in the shadows, so the 
knight strode from the hall in the 
light of their silent approval. 

Before fraternity meeting that 
night, Jim stretched his six-foot- 
three on the lounge before the fire- 
place and talked to Don Towers. 
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Towers was comfortably settled in 
an old armchair and not prone to 
give much consideration to Jim’s 
attempt to argue. 

“René’s O. K.,” Jim was defend- 
ing. “You eggs just don’t know a 
gentleman when you see one.” 

“Yeah, then why did he make a 
bee-line for Gervers’s office as soon 
as he shook you at the tea?” 

“He didn’t; he had a _ tennis 
match.” 

“That’s what he told you, you 
mean. We saw him down at the 
corner with Gervers, buying a pa- 
per from the ‘baudy wench.’” 

Jim’s voice was doubtful. “Not 
the hag who sells the Workman’s 
Press?” 

“Yes!” Don pulled on his pipe. 

It was a slightly crestfallen Jim 
who went through his evening meal 
and laid down the pie fork to in- 
troduce the speaker of the evening. 
As social chairman, it was his duty 
to provide the program for each 
Monday meeting night. The fel- 
lows got together for dinner, en- 
joyed a program, then plunged into 
the business side later. They 
looked forward to the program, for 
Jim was known as a good “picker.” 
They settled back in their chairs, 
pipes and cigarettes lit, waiting for 
the young man who stood before 
them to speak. He was a man of 
their own university, but definitely 
of foreign extraction; medium- 
sized, dark, suave—René. 

René himself had detected cer- 
tain misgivings in his introduction 
by Jim—not in what Jim said, but 
in Jim’s smoothing of his napkin 
and fumbling with his fork. But 
Jim was a clumsy fellow and was 
probably shying at the spotlight. 
So René gave his most charming 
smile and opened his address. Nine 














out of ten in the audience were con- 
templating trying it on their parti- 
cular co-eds the very next date. 

“Fellow-students,” René began, 
“It is most fortunate for me that 
you have given me this opportunity 
to be with you this evening. If 
you will allow me to make a per- 
sonal reference, I am one of 
America’s many adopted orphans, 
and when I speak of her, I speak 
with the utmost sincerity. I repre- 
sent a nation-wide organization 
which bears three standards. The 
first is its adherence to democracy; 
the second, its promotion of youth 
enterprise; and the third, its devo- 
tion to peace.” 

“It is a youth organization be- 
cause it is composed solely of 
youth. In the cause of peace, it 
strictly opposes war and Fascism, 
and because of these precepts it is 
not only democratic in spirit, but 
American in fact.” 

Don shifted in his chair, and Jim 
watching him saw the pipe take a 
beating as he chewed its stem. 
That was no way to act, thought 
Jim. René was coming through 
with a swell piece. 

It was an hour later when René 
closed, and with his customary 
smile offered, “Now if there are any 
questions, I would be glad to an- 
swer them.” 

“This organization which de- 
serves our support, as you say,” 
started Don, “is essentially for 
youth?” 

“Yes,” smiled René. 

“What civic leaders here and 
what professors at the University 
support it?” Don continued. 

“I said that there were only 
youths involved.” 

“I know,” came the curt reply, 
“what you said.” 

René flamed, but managed to 


WAKE UP AND THINK! 
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smile. “Of course we need some 
help, but I cannot name the gentle- 
men offhand.” 

“Well,” returned Don, “you are 
for peace?” 

“Ves.” 

“For democracy?” 

“Ves.” 

“Fine. You mentioned many 
youth organizations allied with 
your efforts, one of which is Y. C. 
L., the Young Communists League.” 
Don rose to face the speaker— 
“How then, can you speak for de- 
mocracy? It doesn’t make sense, 
man. Better say—against Fascism 
and Communism—if you want us 
to believe this truck you're pro- 
pounding for the promotion of de- 
mocracy. 

“If you have a cause, be red- 
blooded enough to state it, and 
scrap the fan dances. It’s plain 
yours is Communism, so stand pat 
as a man, if you will. But you’d 
better stand some place other than 
here, because there’s enough red 
blood left in America to buck rot- 
ters. Sure America’s for democ- 
racy. What do you say, fellows?” 

The house rocked; the boys 
cheered and wahooed to the pro- 
portions of a young riot. Don’s 
pipe strewed ashes on the linen 
cloth and was forgotten amid the 
handshakes. The man of the mo- 
ment was Don, which worked to 
René’s advantage; as he was ush- 
ered quietly and quickly to the 
door by a sober-faced Jim. No 
handshake there, no—just the 
slam of the door. Then Jim went 
to his room, and if he could have 
sobbed he would have. 

Heavy, heavy hung the night. 
The days of that week were even 
more unbearable. It was so hard 
to face the fellows. They were 
square enough with him, but it 
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grated on him to be treated like a 
poor boob pulling himself out of 
arut. Yet, wasn’t he one of many 
such “boobs”? How many of them 
had sat on lecture chairs also and 
drunk in the same stuff? No, Jim 
Brady wasn’t the only boob. 

No wonder the bleat of the organ 
and soft blue lights of the chapel 
nave brought him solace Sunday 
morning. He had chosen Father 
Grant’s Mass, as usual, because Fa- 
ther Grant always struck a vital 
note in his message. And today in 
the blue light, Jim sat up straight 
and tall and handsome; sure that 
he was American, sure that he was 
Catholic, sure that he was right, 
while Father Grant sent another 
message to his boys and girls seated 
before him. 

He spoke of religion and the 
world today, as matched with poli- 
tics and social trends. Father was 
earnest and sincere in what he had 
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to relay. No quarter was given to 
cowardice when he talked of the 
prevalent and impending dangers 
of a changing civilization. 

“Change is inevitable,” he was 
saying. “It is up to us to adapt 
ourselves to it as Americans and 
as Catholics. We shall have to suf- 
fer, yes. But we must be big 
enough. Martyrs are necessary to 
every age. They follow the nat- 
ural cycles of history. This is fact. 
We know not if or where or when 
our time may come to suffer for 
what we know is right and just, but 
when it does we must stand on our 
own two feet. And remember, 
boys and girls, remember — that 
even though the world crash about 
us, God our Father is always in His 
heaven.” 

So saying, Father stepped from 
the pulpit, and Jim breathed “Deo 
gratias” for having learned how to 
think. 


THE ASSUMPTION 


By Roperick MACEACHEN 


Y borrowed grains of dust, ’tis true, 
Shall go again to make a clod; 
But hers, wherein Salvation grew, 
Returned, with eager love, to God. 





TWO KENTUCKY SKETCHES 


By Mary FrANcEs MEARS 


I MEET THE BuzZZARDS 


HE longest dry spell in the plan- 
tation’s history had ended in 
heavy rains which all but drowned 
the place, and a gloriously revital- 
ized land of new-greening fields and 
woods and meadows greeted the 
sun after its week long absence. 
Grandfather sat on the front 
porch one balmy August morning 
after the rains were over, resting 
comfortably in his willow armchair 
with his lame left leg crossed over 
his sound right knee and his stout 
cane lying on the floor within easy 
reach. I rocked contentedly be- 


side him in my squeaky little splint- 
bottomed chair which Uncle Ike, 
our faithful Negro man, had made 


for me himself. Uncle Ike was out 
front now, pushing a creaking lawn 
mower up and down an ever nar- 
rowing strip of grass, running it 
twice over the spots where grass 
grew thickest and longest. We 
could see nearly the whole planta- 
tion from the front porch; the re- 
freshed bluegrass pastures where 
frisky colts kicked up lively heels 
and placid cows grazed, and the 
corn and tobacco fields which 
would have another growing season 
before October frosts came. A 
honeysuckle vine shading the west 
end of the porch was laden with 
fragrant creamy white bloom; late 
flowering roses, bush-hydrangeas, 
butterfly shrubs, pansies, verbenas, 
touch-me-nots, zinnias and mari- 
golds were clothed in rampant new 
leaf and bud with lavish promise of 


late blossom. . . . Birds whistled 
gaily in tree and hedgerow as if 
Spring were here again. A _ bob- 
white called cheerily from the 
wheat-stubble field beyond the or- 
chard and was answered by a loud 
call startlingly near at hand. A 
farm wagon rattled noisily past the 
Big Road, and turned out of sight 
around the bend at the orchard... 
a bumblebee droned lazily in the 
honeysuckle, a katydid in a maple 
tree raucously announced that it 
would be six weeks till frost. 

Grandfather removed his pipe 
from his mouth, knocked out the 
ashes against a rung of his chair 
and began refilling it from his to- 
bacco pouch. I stopped my squeaky 
rocking while he took a little case 
of lucifer matches from his pocket, 
extracted one and held it out to me, 
turning up the sole of his left boot 
so I could strike the match and 
light his pipe for him. He puffed 
slowly till the pipe was drawing 
well, then leaned comfortably back 
to enjoy a slow smoke. 

“Nothing freshens things up like 
a late rain,” he observed between 
puffs, while his gaze roved approv- 
ingly over the pleasing landscape 
befure us. 

There were other eyes than ours 
looking things over: a flock of buz- 
zards were ranging the sky directly 
over the wheat field, sailing in nar- 
rowing circles awhile, then swoop- 
ing low, rising again until they 
were almost out of sight in the blue 
air, then flying swiftly downward 
again. 
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“Buzzards must be looking for 
drowned rabbits,” idly commented 
my grandfather, noticing my sky- 
ward gaze. 

“I reckon so”; I dutifully agreed 
with him, but my eyes continued to 
follow the birds after his had turned 
back to earth. 

It may be remarked here that 
buzzards were at that moment one 
of the curious, unattainable mys- 
teries of my young life. They daily 
and hourly traveled the skyways 
above our place yet never alighted 
anywhere near the house; conse- 
quently I had not been near enough 
to one to know what it looked 
like. To me, they were only a long 
pair of wings in the sky, without 
form, color, or character. I won- 
dered if they ever did anything be- 
sides fly, or had any sort of definite 
purpose, like the robber-crows 
which scratched up young corn in 
the Spring and had to be frightened 
away with sticks and stones and 
ragged scarecrows, or the singing 
birds which perpetually carried ma- 
terial for nests and food to their 
ravenous young, or the noisy jays 
and catbirds whose throats seem- 
ingly never tired, or the starlings 
and English sparrows which fought 
and shrieked and chattered and 
stole. fruit and chased away other 
birds. Nobody ever heard a buzzard 
sing or scream or caw; nobody ever 
saw their nests or young, nobody 
ever saw them eat or scratch up 
corn or catch insects. Apparently 
they never sang or ate or did any- 
thing except fly, fly, interminably 
and forever. 

Grandfather said they roosted in 
caves in the low range of hills 
across the river from our place; 
that they had roosted there when 
he was a little boy and his grand- 
father was a little boy before him, 
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but that he had never visited the 
caves nor had anyone else that he 
ever knew about. Of late after- 
noons they might be seen wheeling 
in from every point of the compass 
to circle awhile before dropping out 
of sight behind the rim of trees on 
top of the hills. And if one were 
awake early in the morning, they 
could be seen rising into the air 
from their caves and sailing away 
for the day. 

In still, calm weather like this, 
flocks would circle aimlessly, tire- 
lessly, high in the sky for hours on 
end, gliding in and out from behind 
fleecy white clouds as if playing 
hide-and-seek with the sun; some- 
times they sailed interminably 
without so much as flapping a wing, 
turning and wheeling as though 
propelled by some invisible mechan- 
ism; again, they would hang mo- 
tionless in the air as if suspended 
by a string from the sky ceiling. 
On exceedingly rare occasions, a 
number would descend in some dis- 
tant field or meadow and walk sol- 
emnly about in circles as if study- 
ing the ground, or sometimes they 
would peck industriously as if eat- 
ing grass. 

One day in the kitchen with 
Uncle Ike and Aunt Jane, I had 
seen a flock of buzzards strolling 
about in a pasture and wonderingly 
asked what they were eating. Aunt 
Jane said they were picking up 
gravel to fill their gizzards, but 
Uncle Ike declared that buzzards 
ate dead hogs and the like and had 
no gizzards to put gravel in, which 
riled Aunt Jane not a little. 

“Well, dar ain’t no dead hawgs 
in dat pastuah, and dem buzzards 
is sho’ pickin’ up somepin’!” she 
indignantly declared. 

Uncle Ike good-naturedly refused 
to argue and lazily suggested that 
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maybe they were just tired of flying 
and were only walking about to 
rest their wings. That explanation 
did not seem logical either, and I 
excitedly announced that I was go- 
ing right out in the field myself and 
see what they were doing—I had 
wanted to look closely at them for 
a long time anyway. But Aunt Jane 
strenuously discouraged the plan. 

“Dem ol’ buzzards stinks honey,” 
she stated emphatically, “an’ dat 
ain’t all. Dey’s sick mos’ all de 
time an’ dey’ll puke all ovah yo’ 
clean dress effen yo gits too close 
to ’em.” 

“_-An’ dey’s got sharp teeth an’ll 
bite yo’,” added Uncle Ike in fur- 
ther caution. 

I was still unsatisfied with their 
information. With a small child’s 
usual obstinacy, their objections 


and half-explanations served only 
to increase my curiosity and the de- 
termination that I would, at the 


very first opportunity, get one good 
close look at the forbidden crea- 
tures and find out everything I 
wanted to know! I said no more 
at the moment, but patiently bided 
my time until a more favorable oc- 
casion. 

And now, rocking on the front 
porch beside my _ grandfather, 
watching those buzzards soaring in 
the sky, I wished and wondered 
how, when, where or if ever I would 
see a buzzard anywhere except high 
in the air. Round and round they 
sailed, soared and swooped and 
circled, my fascinated gaze follow- 
ing their movements. As I watched, 
a half dozen or so dropped slowly 
downward and settled right in the 
middle of the stubble field not a half 
mile away! They began an aimless 
tramping round and round an im- 
aginary center, pausing a moment 
as if intently studying something 
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on the ground, then starting their 
ceaseless rounds again. 

Grandfather was dozing in his 
armchair, Uncle Ike was shoving 
the protesting lawn mower across 
the yard and looking to neither the 
right nor the left. With elaborate 
carelessness I arose from my little 
chair, slipped under the veranda 
railing, strolled around the corner 
of the house and then, the second I 
was out of sight, raced through the 
orchard, scrambled over the fence 
separating it from the wheat field 
and was hot-footing it across the 
stubble toward the buzzard-prome- 
nade. As I ran, one of the birds 
suddenly flapped its wings, rose 
slowly in the air and soared away. 
I stopped short in my headlong 
rush; it was quite possible that 
they would all see me coming and 
take flight at once. I was almost 
panicky. What must I do, or not 
do? 

My grandmother had devoutly 
taught me that anything I prayed 
for would be granted, but since I 
usually had whatever I wanted any- 
way, I had not put her good coun- 
sel to much use. It came to me now 
in a flash that right here was the 
time and place to put her rule to the 
test; I knew well enough that un- 
less some real help came pretty 
soon there would be no buzzards 
there to see and maybe I would get 
a scolding or spanking in the bar- 
gain for chasing off across the wet 
fields without grown-up approval 
or consent. So I dropped to my di- 
minutive knees on the sharp stub- 
ble and without form or preamble 
breathlessly informed God that I 
was on my way to see the buzzards 
and would He please tell them to 
stay right there until I could have 
a good close look at them? In af- 
terthought, I seriously promised not 
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to hurt His creatures, also agreeing, 
with a tardy feeling of loyalty to- 
ward Aunt Jane, to keep my fresh 
gingham frock out of vomiting 
range, then scrambled to my feet, 
quite certain that my petition had 
been heard and favorably received. 

My small faith must have been at 
least of mustard-seed proportions 
for, sure enough, an indulgent 
Heavenly Father evidently spoke to 
the buzzards on my behalf. They 
fearlessly stood their ground as I 
walked among them, scarce troub- 
ling to get out of my way when I 
nearly stepped on their sprawling 
feet in my eagerness to gaze at 
them. Some turned repulsive nar- 
row heads toward me on long, 
skinny, snake-like necks, looking 
at me from ugly, red-rimmed, yel- 
low eyes, while I returned the stare 
with compound interest. Loose, 


turkey-wattles swung flabbily un- 


der their chins as they hurriedly 
pecked at something on the ground; 
scraggy, dirty brown wings hung 
limply against gaunt sides; ragged 
unlovely feathers lifted in the 
breeze as they walked; ugly clawed 
feet spread disjointedly. I gazed 
and looked and stared my fill; my 
single impression was one of repul- 
sion, of disgust, of death and of 
absolute ugliness. 

All at once I became unpleasantly 
aware of a most nauseating odor,— 
a foul, rotten smell as of dead and 
decaying flesh. One of the repul- 
sive creatures had opened a widely 
gaping mouth and was disgorging 
a whitish, sloppy mess on the 
ground. I had seen all I wanted to 
see, and turned away in sick dis- 
gust. The ennui was evidently mu- 
tual, for with one accord the entire 
drove took to the air on heavy 
wings and sailed away. 

I had seen the buzzards. My 


curiosity was completely, thor- 
oughly and forever satisfied. | 
trudged thoughtfully back across 
the stubble, climbed over the fence 
into the orchard and _ walked 
through the yard toward the front 
porch and my grandfather, thank- 
ful beyond words to be home again. 
I felt as though I had been gone for 
ages, but grandfather seemed not to 
have missed me. As I wearily 
climbed the steps he took his pipe 
from his mouth, surveyed me 
through a smoke wreath, then 
asked, as one grown up to another: 

“Where have you been?” 

“To see the buzzards,” I truth- 
fully told him, and serenely con- 
tinued through the front door and 
on toward the kitchen, where | 
smelled cookies baking. 


A SNAKE THAT MIGHT HAvE 
TALKED 


The earth was still full of water 
after the recent rains; the “low 
places” along the creek and river 
were swampy quagmires after the 
swollen streams subsided. Snakes, 
always numerous and bold, lured 
by the warm days following the 
rain from their usual lurking 
places in the bottom lands, came 
out onto higher ground where they 
could frequently be seen lifting 
their ugly heads above weed clumps 
and grass hummocks, dragging 
their repulsive lengths across the 
road, or lazily sunning themselves 
in the open. 

A swampy meadow directly 
across the pike below the house was 
“alive with snakes” in wet weather, 
—moccasins from the river, copper- 
heads, rattlers, the deadly spread- 
head vipers. I was sometimes al- 
lowed to play alone on this road, 
where lay dust warm and deep in 
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dry weather and soft delightful 
mud after a rain, always being 
strictly admonished not to climb 
over the fence into the snake-in- 
fested field beyond, to keep within 
sight of the house, and never to go 
past the bend in the road at the or- 
chard. One day, after the road was 
pretty well dried out after the late 
deluge, I was busily making a “rail- 
road” in the dust, which is a long, 
double series of carefully overlap- 
ping barefoot tracks laid close to- 
gether. I obediently kept to the 
middle of the road,—grown-up 
eyes were watching from the porch, 
—but threw many furtive, eagerly 
curious glances through the fence 
into the forbidden field beyond, 
hoping yet fearing to see one of the 
dreaded snakes, 

The “railroad” ended abruptly at 
the orchard turn; I reversed and 
began laying a return track toward 
the house when my attention was 
attracted to a slight rustling in the 
weeds and underbrush next the 
fence dividing the meadow from 
the road. I looked around quickly; 
there was a perceptible stirring in 
the weeds and leaves, then a flat, 
pointed brown head was lifted cau- 
tiously above the fourth fence-rail, 
followed by a long scaly neck as 
thick as my two arms, and two pale 
blue, almost human eyes looked 
straight at me. 

I backed rapidly away from the 
snake; I had immediately recog- 
nized it as one of the deadly spread- 
headed vipers whose bite was said 
to be fatal. A quick glance toward 
the house up the road and the 
family on the front porch was 
somewhat reassuring, but they were 
rather far away. I cannot say that 
I was frightened; indeed I was 
usually too curious to be afraid of 
anything, but I did not at all relish 


this encounter, and besides, I knew 
all about the Garden of Eden story 
and how Mother Eve got herself and 
the rest of the world into a lot of 
trouble because she let a lying ser- 
pent talk her into eating green ap- 
ples which were not good for her in 
the first place and which she should 
have let alone anyway because God 
had told her not to eat them. The 
reptile’s arrowy head turned on the 
long sinuous body as I receded, the 
pale blue, friendly eyes following 
me. They were strangely curious 
eyes; a solid china-blue, without 
iris or pupils or rims or whites, but 
with intelligence of a sort, and an 
unmistakable friendliness. Its long, 
narrow mouth, turned _ sharply 
down at the corners, seemed capa- 
ble of speech: indeed I was quite 
certain that the creature could talk, 
and decided that it had a thin, 
reedy voice, or maybe a_ thin, 
squeaky voice like that of young 
chimney swifts in the nests. 

I was consumed with curiosity as 
to what the snake was going to say, 
but, true to my grandmother’s idea 
of correct deportment for little 
girls, I waited for the stranger to 
begin the conversation. Eagerly, 
impatiently, I awaited its first word, 
yet was firmly resolved to believe 
absolutely nothing the snake might 
tell me, and was fully determined 
to do nothing it might ask me to do. 
But I looked steadily into the 
friendly eyes following me as I 
still receded backward along the 
road, my mind overflowing with all 
the things I wanted to know. What 
do snakes eat? Where do they 
sleep? What do they do in the day- 
time; do they really live in dark 
holes deep in the ground as the Ne- 
groes say they do? Why do they 
want to stay in cold, wet, muddy 
swamps instead of dry, sunny 
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ground with the squirrels and rab- 
bits? Do they really visit the “Bad 
Place” and talk to the “Bad Man,” 
as Aunt Jane and Uncle Ike say 
they do? Why do they want to bite 
little girls, why do they dislike 
folks, why, why, what, where, 
when... 7?” I held back the flood 
of questions my eager tongue want- 
ed to ask. Staring into the weird, 
yet friendly eyes, I was forgetting 
my questions. Why, I was begin- 
ning to like the snake! It was ac- 
tually a friendly creature and surely 
not the terrible, dangerous thing 
that people said snakes were. It 
might even be a desirable playmate. 
I was sure it could tell many inter- 
esting things once it began talking 

. the long, thin mouth turned 
sharply down at the corners moved 
slightly—I breathlessly awaited its 
first word, but I was destined never 
to hear it. 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs and 
the crunch of steel tires on gravel 
startled me from my close atten- 
tion—the snake, too, heard; the 
arrow-shaped head turned quickly 
in the direction from whence the 
interruption came, then jerked out 
of sight below the fence-rail. There 
was a rustle of weeds stirring in the 
reptile’s swiftly moving wake as it 
disappeared into the swamp. 

Gone! . . . Gone, and without a 
single, solitary word to tell me all 


the things I had so eagerly wanted 
to know. A sense of bitter disap- 
pointment was engulfed in a wave 
of self-reproach that I had not 
spoken first myself. The snake, 
too, might have had a grandmother 
who taught it not to be forward 
with strangers; maybe it had been 
courteously waiting for me to make 
the first friendly overtures while I 
was backing away from it and say- 
ing nothing. 

I had forgotten the approaching 
vehicle until it was almost upon 
me; looking up, I saw an elderly, 
white-haired neighbor in the buggy. 

“Howdy, little girl,” he was say- 
ing in friendly fashion. 

But I was decidedly not friendly 
in return. He had frightened away 
the snake before it had time to talk 
to me and I would not forgive him. 
Batting angry tears from smarting 
eyes, I rudely turned my small back 
upon him and refused to “speak.” 
He drove on, laughing at me, which 
in no wit assuaged my furious re- 
sentment or tearful disappoint- 
ment as I turned to gaze sorrow- 
fully at the spot from whence the 
snake had vanished. 

And today, after the lapse of 
years, I can yet feel that sense of 
childish disappointment as_ the 
snake glided back into the swamp. 
I still wonder what it was going to 
say. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EupHemia VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CARAVANS 


OWN in the old Masonic build- 
ing on West 23d Street, there 
are two floors given over to the Fed- 
eral Theater Project. When I vis- 
ited them one evening in June, the 
long rows of typewriters were still 
and the offices empty but on the 
street were two “carryalls”—elon- 
gated sedans carrying eight—ready 
to take some invited guests on a 
round of Caravan Theaters. 

A long wait for Mr. Philip Bar- 
ber; Director of the Caravans, who 
never appeared, then we fitted our- 
selves into a carryall in a rush for 
the Bronx with Miss Powell, the 
amiable exponent of F. T. P. In- 
formation, two members of the 
Caravan staff and some magazine 
editors. Crotona Park was said to 
be our objective but how we reached 
it is enshrouded in the devious 
geography of our northern borough. 
Circling the park until the sound of 
loud speakers was heard, we pulled 
up in the street behind a Caravan 
in action. The great red trailer 
was parked just inside the park 
railing and in a semicircle around 
it was a packed assemblage, mostly 
of children, the front rows sitting 
on the ground before a tier or two 
of benches and improvised seats and 
the rest standing as close as they 
could squeeze together. A rocky 
knoll rose behind them but the 
Caravan had not been placed at 
quite the right angle to gain full 
advantage of the rising ground. 
There was therefore a good deal of 


restless movement and conversation 
at the back while the front rows 
seemed intent on _ consolidating 
their positions from neighborly en- 
croachment. The long June twi- 
light also encouraged outside dis- 
tractions such as the ambitious 
boys who had climbed to the top of 
a wire fence to which they were 
trying to conform their anatomy 
until routed by the park police. A 
sudden flare disclosed the presence 
of a photographer and for a mo- 
ment all interest in the theater van- 
ished in the much more absorbing 
hope of appearing in the news- 
paper. “Take me—take us—” 
shouted the children. 

It was really a turbulent situation 
for the actors. But I confess that 
my sympathy would have been 
more wholly with them had their 
efforts been of a more ingratiating 
character. They were yelling their 
way as best they might through a 
farce called The Milky Way which 
had short shrift on Broadway a 
few seasons ago. I can remember 
being rather amused by it at the 
time but I felt quite sheepish about 
my former tolerance when I listened 
again to its raucous dialogue. Of 
course the unfortunate actors were 
overplaying violently in an attempt 
to subdue the unrest of their audi- 
ence buat there was something in the 
soft twilight that made the humor 
of the timid milkman turned pugil- 
ist an unseemly interruption. 
Broadway slang and open air stages 
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are uneasy partners. I looked at 
the children crowding about the 
Caravan. They had probably only 
gained their point of vantage at the 
price of a long vigil and I wondered 
if there was much use in spending 
money and effort in providing for 
the children only the same noisy, 
illiterate taste of life they get in the 
streets about them. “It’s a very 
poor neighborhood,” whispered one 
of the Staff, “the kids don’t even 
have money for penny sweets.” 

For a while we followed the vo- 
ciferous course of the play, from a 
bench provided by the stage hands, 
then we were walked up the hill at 
the back to test the loud speakers. 
It was all a disappointment. There 
was too much space between the 
stage and the rising ground. The 
neighborhood were exercising their 
dogs and indulging in local gossip 
—by no means in whispers. A 


laugh came from down in front and 
the Caravan guide brightened. 
“That shows they’re listening”— 
said he, but on the whole it was ad- 
mittedly a poor example. 
“Probably the play was over their 


heads!” But this is the point of 
view with which I can never agree. 
An audience of children is itself 
“over the head” of any but a really 
good play. They recognize the 
shoddy every time. Had even The 
Milky Way offered the clever come- 
dian it had on Broadway, the chil- 
dren might have been lenient. 

The problem now was how to 
reach Highland Park in Queens be- 
fore its final curtain. Only the Tri- 
borough Bridge made it possible 
and with night now upon us, we 
shot across and doubled onto a 
parkway. For a time we tore along 
beside a cemetery with an imposing 
gate, then a park with lofty trees. 
Next we turned sharp left into what 


I took to be Brooklyn but which 
turned out to be Jamaica. It was a 
section of umbrageous peace: Neat 
little brick houses with grass plots 
and verandas; maples thick and 
lush meeting overhead. We asked 
our way and found we had arrived. 
Highland Park—whose name was 
new to me—is an imposing piece 
of urban ornament laid out on a 
hillside. A wide driveway swept 
up through lawns and trees to a 
parking space of vast dimensions 
completely filled. 

“We have a very different type of 
audience over here,” remarked the 
Caravan spokesman as he waved 
his hand towards what a profes- 
sional producer might call “carriage 
trade.” Apparently every one of 
those neat houses under the maples 
must have had a garage and they 
had all been emptied. Leaving ou 
carryall we walked in the black 
shadows of the overspreading 
branches towards the glow of the 
Caravan spotlights. It was a strik- 
ing scene. A stadium for music had 
been originally part of the plan of 
Highland Park—with benches. The 
natural amphitheater of this green 
oval was filled with eager spec- 
tators; three or four thousand. Sur- 
rounding darkness helped concen- 
trate all eyes on the stage as did the 
wholehearted efforts of a Negro 
cast in Mississippi Rainbow. 

A lively folk comedy of life in 
the cotton belt, its humor seemed 
to harmonize with the occasion and 
the Negroes’ rich voices were mag- 
nificently audible but not strident. 
Inside the official ropes with the 
orchestra and sound man, | could 
study the faces of the raptly atten- 
tive audience. An old white-haired 
couple of Yankee stock were nex! 
two fat Yiddish boys in baseball 
caps. A little girl sat quietly hold- 
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ing her father’s hand, but there 
were not many children. The 
benches had no backs but everyone 
was too interested to miss them 
and as the stage had a good eleva- 
tion it could be seen easily to the 
point where the hillside lent its in- 
cline. We turned reluctantly from 
the stage to walk round up the hill 
to test the outdoor acoustics. This 
time the loud speakers were func- 
tioning one hundred per cent and 
it was possible to follow the dia- 
logue from the last row. The cur- 
tain fell to rousing applause. By 
the time we had stumbled down the 
hill over the grass, the orchestra 
were stowing away their instru- 
ments in the Caravan. 

The four Caravan Theater trail- 
ers were designed by Cleon Throck- 
morton. They are thirty feet long 
and the eight-foot sides let down 
front and back to form a stage that 
is twenty feet deep and twelve feet 


high with three loud speakers on 
the proscenium arch. Two well- 
equipped dressing rooms for men 
and women are back stage under a 


canvas cover. All props, scenery, 
lighting and sound equipment as 
well as musical instruments can be 
packed away in the trailer within 
twenty minutes. Although pad- 
locked, each trailer has its own 
night watchman and in the morn- 
ing a truck hauls it to its next park- 
ing site. During the winter the 
trailers are housed’ on one of the 
piers. A crew of ten stagehands is 
permanently attached to each one 
through the summer. 

This is the third summer that 
the Caravan Theater has func- 
tioned. Last summer it played to 
a weekly audience of 120,000. As 
sixty per cent of the audience are 
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children, the plays have to be care- 
fully chosen. Treasure Island, Pére 
Patelin and Mr. Dooley, Jr., are pre- 
pared for their particular enjoy- 
ment this summer. The other pro- 
ductions will include a_ Living 
Newspaper sketch, Milk, some mu- 
sical revues, — black and white, — 
The Ghost Train, a melodrama and 
some farces. Last year Shake- 
speare, Shaw and Gilbert and Sulli- 
van were billed. Personally we re- 
gret that with the beautiful natu- 
ral settings of the theaters, one 
Shakespeare and some imaginative 
play is not to be produced every 
season. It is splendid to be offer- 
ing healthy amusement to so many 
thousands of our citizens, but why 
not some beauty as well? We re- 
gret now that we did not follow the 
reception of the better plays last 
season. As a matter of fact we 
really knew nothing about the 
Caravan Theaters till this spring. 
It is in the belief that a great many 
other people share this ignorance 
that we have written about them. 
The following is the list of their lo- 
cations: 

Manhattan: 136th Street and Am- 
sterdam Avenue; Corlears Park; 
Roosevelt Park; Washington 
Square; The Mall, Central Park 
(August). 

Bronx: St. Mary’s Park; Crotona 
Park. 

Brooklyn: Owl’s Head Park; 
Gravesend Park; Kelly Field; Pros- 
pect Park—the Bandstand; Thomas 
Jefferson Park. 

Queens: Highland Park; Forest 
Park; King’s Park; Smith Field. 

Richmond: Silver Lake Park; 
Robin Hood Field; Semler’s Field; 
Fitzgerald Field; Wolf’s Pond 
Park. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’r Take It Witn You 
and New York won't let this ami- 
able comedy leave so two other 
companies have been off on tour. 
They may be excellent but we have 
an affection for the original cast.— 
At the Booth. 


July 


Room Service.—Now the sum- 
mer theaters are offering it but that 
doesn’t impede the progress of this 
solitary farce on Broadway where 
three theatrical men battle for their 
play and meanwhile try to live 
without any cash.—At the Cort. 


March, 1938 


SHADOW AND SuBSTANCE.—A fine 
actor in a fine play is not too often 
met. Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the 
Irish Canon is not to be missed. 
There is also a strong supporting 
cast; plenty of substance for 
thought, and humor as well.—Ai 
the Golden. 


On Borrowed Time.—Fairy tale 
and melodrama combine when 
Gramps keeps Death up in the ap- 
ple tree so that he can care for lit- 
tle Pud. Dudley Digges is now 
starred as Gramps—as he should 
be—but little Pud and Death de- 
serve notice too.—At the Longacre. 


Our Town is the Pulitzer Prize 
Play. Don’t think you’ve dropped 
in at a rehearsal if you find a bare 


stage. Wait a moment and you’l) 
be in New Hampshire with the birds 
singing and the heliotrope scenting 
the garden. But don’t forget to 
take a handkerchief or two, for Mr. 
Thornton Wilder’s words drive 
home to the heart.—At the Morosco. 


BacHELor Born.—The English 
Brother Rat. But the schoolmasters 
play a larger part and English boys 
don’t seem to get into as much 
trouble as ours. They leave that to 
the girls and very pretty ones they 
are.—At the Lyceum. 


One THIRD OF A NATION.—By far 
the most exciting show in town. 
The Federal Theater’s Living News- 
paper of real estate history and 
present conditions in New York, 
but with plenty of dramatic ma- 
terial added to the startling figures 
of our housing situation.—Af the 
Adelphi. 


Haiti.—The now famous drama 
of Henri Christophe with a white 
and Negro cast that has been draw- 
ing audiences all the way up to 
Harlem, has now moved down to 
easier reach in West 63d Street. 
Full of color and action.—At Daly’s. 


May 


ProLoGuE TO GLory. — Another 
W. P. A. hit. The love idyl of Abe 
Lincoln and Ann Rutledge, pic- 
turesquely presented and excellent- 
ly played by young Stephen Court- 
leigh. The tickets are worth much 
more than their modest price.—A! 
the Mazine Elliott. 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—The musical 
revue of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
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ers with its very gay and attractive 
music and several clever skits. 
“Sunday in the Park” and “Four 
Little Angels of Peace” are the 
props to its popularity. No one can 
call the members of the chorus 
beauties but the audience cheers 
them all the same.——At the Labor 
Stage. 


June 


Wuat A Lire.—Mr. George Ab- 
bott grows younger every year. 
Now we are at high school, follow- 
ing the misadventures of Henry who 
means well but can’t keep out of 
trouble or the principal’s office. 
Very amusing throughout.—At?t the 
Biltmore. 


July 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—Mr. Dennis 


King’s Angel happens to be the 


Swedish ballerina Zorina, whose 
grace rules the play. The first Act 
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in which she flutters down from the 
clouds, also offers a_ delightful 
Balanchine ballet of her honey- 
moon. The second Act is more or 
less conventional musical comedy 
of the more sophisticated type. One 
line leaves an ugly memory. But 
both book and music are far above 
the average and so is the wholly 
pleasing and unusual decor—At the 
Shubert. 


THE Two Bovuguets.—Although 
seats for this aren’t selling for as 
exorbitant a premium as / Married 
an Angel, we would personally 
choose the Bouquets, which never 
sinks to the commonplace and is 
distinguished throughout. It is a 
romping satire of Victorian days 
but with all the best of the melodies 
incorporated in the score. The 
cast is extremely clever—so are the 
costumes. In fact these two musi- 
cal amusements are the happiest 
kind of gift to the summer season. 
—At the Windsor. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BaLt AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, Tue Woar.p anv THE Farrn. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SAINTS VERSUS SWING IN HARLEM 


ARLEM—Lenox Avenue, swing 
music, night clubs, fight fans; 

a noisy kaleidoscope, very Ameri- 
can, pretty sophisticated, entirely 
modern. Entirely modern? Not 
To the average white per- 


quite. 
son Harlem is the “black belt”—a 
sort of No Man’s Land, where a 
rapidly increasing metropolitan 


area is “going colored.” Of the life 
that goes on there, of the feelings, 
convictions, capabilities of the many 
thousands of human beings who 
make up its population, this aver- 
age white person has no more idea 
than he has of the inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego. Occasional 
flashes illuminate it a bit, however. 
One such flash was a play given re- 
cently by some Catholic school chil- 
dren in Harlem. And the substrat- 
um here revealed was the heritage 
common to all humans of all times 
—the yearning for the supernat- 
ural, for the mystical, for God. 
Harlem, the “hard-boiled,” the 
sophisticated, shot through with 
atheism and Communism, distrust- 
ful and suspicious through bitter 
experience, not only welcomed, but 


collaborated joyously in the pro- 
duction of a medieval miracle play. 
The children of the Resurrection 
School in Harlem give each year at 
the closing of the school term, a 
rather elaborate play. This year it 
was the privilege of the writer to be 
the one in charge. New to Harlem, 
to the school, and to the parents, 
it loomed as a pretty impossible 
task. But, choosing to regard au- 
dience and actors primarily as 
Catholics and lovers of beauty, we 
embarked boldly on a play repre- 
senting the life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

Now this was no mediocre play. 
It was adapted from the exquisite 
drama Sanctity written by Violet 
Clifton. Much of it was blank verse 
or rhythmic prose. It was artistic, 
subtle, quiet-—too quiet, too subtle, 
one might say, for school children, 
especially in Harlem. But the 
truths in those lines were the truths. 
which every Catholic teacher hopes 
to implant in the hearts of her pu- 
pils. The beauty of the language, 
of the music, of the setting, was the 
common ground upon which all 
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artists meet, whether they make 
music, or pictures, or poetry. And 
Harlem rose to it—eagerly, whole- 
heartedly, skillfully, as only Har- 
lem can. 

The costuming was our first 
problem. Children with a genuine 
flair for costume design went to the 
Department of Medieval Art and 
Architecture in the New York Pub- 
lic Library and copied sketches 
fom old French and German 
books. Others, more practically 
inclined, brought back books on the 
Little Theater Movement, with all 
kinds of hints as to the possibilities 
of converting cambric and gold 
paint into medieval brocades. And 
the mothers! If Walt Disney re- 
ceived a master’s degree for the crea- 
tion of the Snow White joyousness, 
we wonder what should be award- 
ed women who work all day in dress 
factories, or in office-buildings, or 
in other people’s homes, then come 
to a school at night to cut, and fit, 
and sew in order that children, not 
theirs alone, mind you, but the chil- 
dren of the parish, may know 
beauty for a few brief hours. And 
in all that feminine confusion of 
needles and pins and tongues, not 
an uncharitable word, not a depre- 
cating look! Communists? Yes, 
Christian Communists, with the 
peace of Christ in their hearts, 
working selflessly for the common 
good. 

The matter of setting promised 
to become the béte noire of the 
whole affair. A tiny stage without 
depth, faded flats of ancient vin- 
tage, inadequate lighting — how 
could we overcome these? Prob- 
‘ably inspired by St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, a generous friend donated 
material for a beautiful pale ame- 
thyst cyclorama. Carefully di- 
rected by a book on “Little The- 


ater” tricks, a talented youngster 
made three “flats”—one for each 
scene; a Gothic window, a cathe- 
dral door, a medieval tapestry. 
Women of the parish, in their spare 
time, after working hours, made 
the cyclorama—expertly, following 
the directions of a Jewish theatri- 
cal company which donated the 
services of a professional draper. 
This draper, incidentally, was a 
Russian Jew, a Communist, sus- 
picious of all things Catholic, and 
especially of Sisters, but most gen- 
erous with his time and advice. 

Then the music. Our play was 
drama—the spoken word was all- 
important. But music was neces- 
sary for “atmosphere,” and _ the 
wrong kind would ruin it. The 
children of the school already knew 
and loved Gregorian and some tra- 
ditional liturgical melodies. One 
hymn in particular had actually 
been sung by thirteenth-century 
Crusaders on the march. And the 
Negro faculty of the Federal Music 
School in Harlem (branch of the 
W. P. A.) volunteered to arrange 
orchestration for these and for inci- 
dental music. Only a master hand 
could have done what these Negro 
musicians did for the play. Thor- 
oughly trained in the best music 
schools of the country, Columbia, 
Chicago, Juilliard, these men gave 
generously of their time and talents 
in order that a group of school chil- 
dren might interpret the life of a 
medieval saint. 

The serious problem of lighting 
was solved by a “production man” 
from the Negro Theater in Harlem; 
young, modern, a graduate of a 
State University, non-Catholic, he 
listened with absolute sympathy 
from prologue to finish, to the story 
of a_ thirteenth-century woman 
whose one burning desire was that 
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people should “see God” and in 
consequence his lighting accented 
every nuance of the author’s mes- 
sage. 

The interpretation was largely 
the children’s own. With the 
frankest of criticisms they com- 
mented on one another’s work. 
Quite freely they suggested changes 
in lines which they thought ob- 
scured the meaning—for they had 
caught the meaning—absolutely, 
and they wanted the audience to 
catch it. 
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And this twentieth-century audi- 
ence sat quietly appreciative 
through a play in which school chil- 
dren told them the old, old story of 
Christian heroism. Is such an ay- 
dience completely wedded to swing 
music and movies? We think not. 
Swing there is in Harlem—plenty 
of it—but side by side with swing 
we have the music of the saints— 
delicate, elusive, but vital, compell- 
ing—deep calling to deep in the na- 
ture of the Negro. 

Sister Mary Rosa, O.S.F. 


i, 
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THE PRIESTLY RIDDLE MAKER 


” D prabngnns acne has a way of be- 
ing omnipresent to the research 
worker, who probes around in the 
dust of long-dead centuries in an 


effort to exhume some bit of neg- 
What- 


lected, priceless treasure. 
ever the subject, however secular or 
far removed from all thought of re- 
ligion, not only all roads, but ap- 


parently all byways, “lead to 
Rome.” 

On the face of them, riddles 
which have remained so popular 
during both ancient and modern 
times, would certainly seem to bear 
no relation to things theological— 
yet, true to form, their English 
origin is traced directly to Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, who flour- 
ished mightily during the latter part 
of the seventh, and early portion of 
the eighth centuries. 

This Aldhelm who, authorities 
generally agree, was the first great 
English scholar of Latin prosody 
and verse, was not only the most 
highly educated man of his period, 
but a person of the most diversified 
talents, which, combined with a 


gracious charm of manner, attract- 


ed both admiration and love. He 
was a religious, a poet, a musician 
and a humorist. 

All of these characteristics went 
into the making of his hundred rid- 
dles, which were the first to be 
written in the English language. 
These enigmas were in Latin hexa- 
meter verse, ranging from four to 
eighty-three lines in length. The 
last of the hundred riddles is that 
of “Nature,” a very noble poem, 
which is really a summary of the 
previous verses. 

Aldhelm’s great knowledge of in- 
sect, animal and vegetable life, his 
observation of men and women un- 
der all sorts of conditions, his love 
of music and laughter—all these 
found their way into his riddles, 
the whole being saturated with his 
belief that material objects are but 
a manifestation of God’s goodness, 
and are but means to the strength- 
ening of the spiritual bond between 
man and his Maker. 

He states this very clearly in the 
prologue to his book of riddles, for 
he is so fearful lest the reader may 
not catch the true significance of 
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the verses, that he writes the mean- 
ing in each separate title, rather 
than leave it to the imagination, as 
is the case with most enigmas, 
which are first read or told, and 
then answered, if possible, by the 
wit of those to whom they are pro- 
pounded. 

This versatile genius was an ac- 
complished harpist, and, it is said, 
was accustomed to lure the laggard 
of spirit to Mass each Sunday, by 
rippling the strings of his instru- 
ment at the bridgehead, while sing- 
ing songs composed in the manner 
of the ancient gleeman. His lines 
upon “The Organ” show genuine 
poetic ability: 


“Buglers may blow curved horns of 
hollow brass, 

And harps twang loud, and noisy 
trumpets blare; 

But from my vitals burst a hun- 
dred strains, 

My mighty voice makes mute the 
sounding strings.” 


His lovely “Riddle of the Salt,” 
which is scarcely a riddle, since its 
secret is already disclosed, displays 
not only a knowledge of natural his- 
tory, but a profound insight into 
the beauty which so often results 
from pain and suffering. 


“Once I was water, full of scaly 
fish, 

But by a new decision, Fate has 
changed 

My nature. 
pangs, 

I now gleam white as ashes on 
bright snow.” 


Having suffered fiery 


Aldhelm was keenly interested in 
the most minute insect life, and 
wrote learnedly of the ways of 
ants, mosquitoes, bees, spiders, silk 
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worms, flies, leeches and hornets. 
Nor did he forget locusts, and in 
the enigma devoted to their ilk, the 
religious, the scientist and fun- 
maker all hobnob sociably together 
in the most congenial manner. 


“To farmers I am scarce a welcome 
friend, 
For in great troops I raid the coun- 
tryside; 
I eat big crops, and gnaw the inner 
bark 
From tree trunks. 
gained renown 
By laying waste the kingdom of 
the Nile, 
When for the Unclean Race, ten 
plagues they bore. 
My heart, imprisoned by my mid- 
riff, lies 
Below my knees; and there my 
breast is set, 
Beneath my haunches, 
squatting toad.” 


Long ago I 


like a 


The first great scholar of Eng- 
land did not disdain the humble 
pots and pans of the kitchen, and 
in his rhyme of the double boiler, 
continues to weave his philosophy 
of life and religion. 


“Who could believe such causes 
wrought this sight? 

Who reconcile such contradictory 
lots 

With common laws of Nature? 
Lo, I bear 

Within my hollow belly, fire and 
flood, 
Yet billowing water 
quench the flames, 
Nor may dire heat dry up the well- 
ing stream. 

For wave and flame have made a 
pact of peace, 

Hammer and anvil long since 
shaped me thus.” 


may not 
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It is possible that the humor of 
the riddle devoted to “A Woman in 
Labor with Twins,” appealed more 
to its author than to those under- 
going the acme of physical suffer- 
ing, but certain it is, no unkind- 
ness was meant by the following 
whimsical lines: 


“Six eyes are mine—as many ears 
have I, 

Fingers and toes twice thirty do I 
bear; 

Of these, when forty from my flesh 
are torn, 

Lo, then but twenty will remain tc 
me.” 


Any genuine booklover will ap- 
preciate this delightful enigma ot 
the “Arca Libraria,” or “Bookcase”: 


“My inwards overflow with words 

divine, 

And sacred volumes crowd my vi- 
tal parts; 

But from them I can never learn 
one whit. 

Unhappy creature—robbed of such 
a gift, 

By my grim fate denied the light 
of books.” 


And in the beautiful “Riddle of 
the Diamond,” is found the sym- 
bolism of the Savior’s precious 
blood, which has power to soften 
the resistance of man’s rebellious 
will. 


“Behold, the impact of unyielding 
iron 
I fear not, nor do burn with heat 
of flame. 
Yet goat’s blood softens my un- 
conquered strength 
And my natural hardness. 
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Thus blood overcometh even the 
massy iron.” 


Aldhelm received his early edu- 
cation at the hands of the Irish 
Christian teacher, Maildubh, the 
school being situated on the pres- 
ent site of Malmesbury, and later 
he himself became Abbot of the 
monastery fhere. When about 
thirty-one years old, he became a 
pupil of the famous African scholar, 
Adrian, who visited England in 
the year 671 a. pb. From this emi- 
nent instructor, Aldhelm learned to 
plumb the depths of classic Greek 
and Latin writers, and in due time 
became the first Englishman to 
write authentic Latin verse. In 
Latin prosody, Aldhelm’s De laude 
virginitatis is his finest work, and 
in this volume he gives all praise to 
the purity and virtue of Our Blessed 
Lady. 

But classical writing was not suf- 
ficient for this versatile and kindly 
man, hence his book of poetry, writ- 
ten in the popular vernacular of his 
day, in order that the common man 
might also read, learn and enjoy. 
His energy and capacity seemed 
limitless. Under his rule, the Ab- 
bey of Malmesbury flourished and 
other monasteries were founded 
from it. In 705, Hedda, Bishop of 
the West Saxons, died. His diocese 
being subsequently divided, Ald- 
helm was appointed to rule over 
the western portion and became 
the first Bishop of Sherborne, con- 
tinuing, however, to direct affairs 
at the Abbey of Malmesbury. 

So the world is better for the life 
of this man—with his love of 
laughter, music, men and God. 


Epbwna S. SOLuars. 
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THE WHOLE TRADITION 


AT its best, the Catholic tradition 
includes the classics of ancient and 
mediaeval culture. Its books and 
its thinkers have contributed the 
basic ideas and have formed the 
vocabularies which are indispensa- 
ble in all fields of European 
thought. Still it is only a partial 
tradition if it neglects the classics 
of modern science and the philoso- 
phical insights which modern sci- 
ence has occasioned. And, worse 
than that, it is no tradition at all if 
the great works are replaced by 
text-books and manuals, used with- 
out dialectic. To the extent that it 


has done this, Catholic education 
has lost even its own tradition. In- 
struction in the science of logic out 
of manuals cannot take the place of 
training in the liberal arts of com- 
munication as a unified organon of 


grammar, logic and rhetoric. The 
language of Plato and Aristotle, of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas, is 
much more capable of effecting 
communication in the modern 
world than the language of scholas- 
tic manuals. For whatever reasons 
Catholic education has sacrificed its 
own tradition and has not tried to 
make the whole European tradition 
its own, it remains the case that 
these failures will prevent it from 
communicating its great heritage 
of truth. In a sense, Catholic edu- 
cators, in their loyalty to the his- 
toric mission of Christianity, have 
a greater duty to rectify such de- 
ficiencies than modern secular edu- 
cators who have disinherited them- 


selves from most of the European 
tradition. 

A tradition which is distilled into 
text-books and manuals is a dead 
tradition, and no tradition at all. 
A tradition must be alive; it exists 
in the motion of intellectual tran- 
sition from one generation to an- 
other. To live in this way, it must 
grow; it must always be assimilat- 
ing the new as well as conserving 
the old. Text-books mummify. 
They do not conserve the classics, 
which, if read as they were written, 
always hold their original vitality. 
It is their vitality which is a pri- 
mary factor in the enlargement of 
communication by which the tradi- 
tion assimilates and grows. If mod- 
ern philosophers and _ educators 
cannot be persuaded that their tra- 
dition, though it is alive, is inade- 
quate to the task of unifying mod- 
ern culture, then our only hope is 
to persuade Catholic philosophers 
and educators that their tradition is 
adequate to the task if it is kept 
alive and expanded into a common 
tradition for all men. I take it that 
such persuasion did motivate the 
revival of scholasticism in the last 
century. But there are signs that, 
in this country at least, the new 
scholasticism, both as a philosophi- 
cal and an educational movement, 
preferred the peace of a dead per- 
fection to the arduous enterprise of 
a vital tradition working to extend 
the lines of communication in all 
quarters. Nor should misguided 
zeal be mistaken for vitality. There 
have been some scholastics so anx- 
ious to communicate with their 
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contemporaries that they have hid- 
den their principles beneath the 
bushel of science, and compromised 
the clarity of their doctrine by 
shading its light for modern eyes. 

Who of us in the present genera- 
tion is not challenged by Father 
Phelan’s declaration of our duty, 
first, to defend traditional thought 
against false progress, and second, 
to defend perpetual novelty against 
immobilists? These ‘are correla- 
tive duties for anyone who seeks to 
rectify the deficiencies of contem- 
porary education by increasing 
communication. Unfortunately, 
nothing is gained if different par- 
ties are obsessed by one of these du- 
ties to the exclusion of the other, if 
our brethren in the American Phi- 
losophical Association are forever 
busy defending perpetual novelty 
and we are concerned only to pro- 
tect traditional thought. 


—From Tradition and Communication. By 
Moatimen J. Apter (American Catholic Phi- 


lesophical Association). 
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A Forest DAWN 


Birp time of day is the morning 
when the sunbeams begin to sift 
through the treetops. Lie down in 
a silver fir thicket at night and wait 
for their coming in the wakening 
day. Fifty or sixty visited my 
grove this morning on the edge of 
a green forest meadow where white 
violets grow all the year. 

The night wind was a mere soft 
breathing, and the meadow brook 
was heard plainly speaking and 
singing its pebbly words and songs. 
The stars made themselves felt like 
flowers with exciting fragrance. 
The great moon looked down into 
the recesses of the shadowy wood 
as if giving all her attention to its 
concerns. Some bird—I regret a 


stranger to me—uttered a sweet low 
note, simple and unrelated, at in- 
tervals of three or four seconds. 
Then a broad-voiced owl hooted 
across the meadow. Soon these be- 
came silent, and all the night was 
given to the moon and stars. Only 
the brook spoke more and more 
earnestly and eloquently. 

At dawn a multitude of bird 
voices were heard aloft in the tall 
firs and sugar pines far and near. 
Soon they came to my grove, perch- 
ing above my head, looking down 
with merry morning twittering, 
pecking at the fir buds and burrs 
for breakfast. . . . One little full- 
breasted nubbin with white belly 
and dark back and wings... . Also 
a brown wren following the curves 
of furrows in bark of fir, and a 
dainty canary with orange bosom 
uttering sweet spicules of music 
that filled the air like frost crystals 
on a frosty morning. Stellar jay 
was here too, and the woodpecker. 
But by nine o’clock every wing was 
still. 

Then came butterflies on the 
meadow, and dragonflies and buzz- 
ing bluebottles and a few small 
gray mosquitoes. 

And the wind waked the sleeping 
firs, which threw tremulous and 
warm shadows on the green mead- 
ow ground, and tall stumps barred 
it with shadows black and straight 
as if ruled. Squirrel notes were 
mingled with the birds’ earliest. 
Their first note is a fine musical 
sparrowy half chatter, half chirp. 
They began their work, and soon 
were heard the thumping sounds 
of falling cones, for they are all ripe 
now, and the squirrels are cutting 
them off to store away for the win- 
ter beneath logs and leaves. 

One fine confiding and bold fel- 
low eyed me for a time, then came 
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towards me in nervous birdlike 
dartings along the small fir boughs 
above’ my head, then, descending, 
ran across my coat skirts and has- 
tened away, looking over his shoul- 
ders as if filled with unsatisfied 
curiosity and astonishment. 

The forest edgings are here in- 
tensely and excitingly beautiful. 
Tall spires of fir are mingled with 
sugar pines with outstretched arms, 
fringed along the base with chest- 
nut and dogwood and with shadows 
shimmering and waving on the 
smooth mead... . 


—From John of the Mountains. The Un- 
published Journals of Jonn Muir, Edited by 
Linnig Marsn Worre (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). 
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Evurope’s DEBT TO IRELAND 


THE value to Europe at the pres- 
ent day of a country such as Ire- 


land cannot be _ over-estimated. 
Many who know her history, and 
have moved among her people in 
recent years, see in her almost 
a symbol of the indestructibility of 
the Faith. Her survival seems mi- 
raculous. She has made greater 
sacrifices for her religion than any 
country on this earth. The tenacity 
of her peasantry defeated every at- 
tempted extermination. To-day she 
enjoys the reward of that tenacity, 
and is ready, in an hour of dark- 
ness and despair, to take her place 
in the great debate which is divid- 
ing Europe. The long and stirring 
story of this nation which resisted 
assimilation, defied tyranny and re- 
fused to sell its soul, should be re- 
told to-day wherever men fear what 
is to come or are tempted to choose 
surrender rather than conflict. Per- 
haps the epitaph of Emmet, for 
which he has waited so long, is 
about to be written. Perhaps na- 
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tions which have suffered less than 
Ireland, and have grown softer in 
the false philosophy of materialism, 
may yet be moved by her example 
to choose boldly and whole-hearted- 
ly the old road that is theirs by in- 
heritance. For to-day he who is 
not with Christendom is against it. 
The clash of two warring systems 
is the concern of every European. 

Ireland is fortunate in having as 
her leader a man whose character 
has, without any of the aids of mod- 
ern publicity, made a profound im- 
pression on his contemporaries. 
Mr. de Valera lacks the vulgarity 
which crowds demand to-day and 
the little eccentricities which are 
the raw material of the cartoonists. 
He is extremely unlike the popular 
English idea of an Irishman— 
which is where Mr. Thomas made 
one of his many miscalculations. 
But then the popular English idea 
of an Irishman was not one of the 
fighting men of 1916. The English 
liked the devil-may-care roysterer 
who, through centuries of misrule, 
had lost his self-respect, and would 
clown for any audience, or the 
maudlin singer of sad ballads, or 
the comic cook. The Irishman who 
suddenly lifted his head and 
claimed a country was quite an- 
other matter. And it is only now 
that many are beginning to suspect 
that a passionate sincerity, and a 
dignity which seems to belong to 
another age, are marks of a new 
Ireland of which they know noth- 
ing.... 

Surprise has often been expressed 
by English people that a nation un- 
trained in government and adminis- 
tration, and unused to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, should in so 
short a time have discovered a ca- 
pacity for these things. But the 
surprise is, I think, due to the habit 
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of saying mechanically, “The Irish 
could never govern themselves. 
They’re too unpractical to take an 
interest in such things.” And the 
criticism was a foolish one. Any 
countryman in Ireland will show 
you a cabin or cottage in which was 
born a man who to-day adminis- 
trates, as Archbishop, a huge area 
in some distant continent. As for 
the legend of the unpractical Irish- 
man, it will probably never die. 
There are unpractical Irishmen, 
and unpractical Frenchmen and 
unpractical Englishmen. The Irish 
nation as a whole is extremely prac- 
tical; but not in the modern sense, 
that it thinks making money the 
most important activity of man. 
And that is where its value again 
comes in. What many call the 


dreamy Irish temperament is really 
a very ready boredom with the tire- 
some jargon of success, and when 


an Irishman makes money, he is far 
more likely to spend it in a very 
practical manner on his friends 
than to worry his head with invest- 
ments. In other words, money is 
treated as a joke, and not as an 
idol—which shocks the apostles of 
uplift and progressive thought to 
the core. 

The emergence of Ireland from 
her long captivity is introducing to 
the world all that variety of Irish 
character of which many were igno- 
rant. Captain Costigan has been 
too often remembered, and Father 
Mathew too often forgotten. The 
newspapers have called Mr. de Va- 
lera un-Irish because he was seri- 
ous, and have sometimes given the 
impression that they were disap- 
pointed because of his logic, his 
austerity, and above all, his per- 
sonal dignity. But Ireland is a 
country like another, producing all 
types, and this serious type certain- 
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ly has its place to fill in Europe to- 
day. . . . And the influence of the 
Irish will increase now that they 
are no longer a subject people. 


—From The New Ireland. By J. B. Morton 
(London: Sands: The Paladin Press). 
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THE MEDIEVAL VERSUS THE 
MODERN POET 


THE result of the break-up of the 
old Europe . . . has been to divide 
culture into a vast number of tiny 
independent cells. A French writer 
distinguishes between the universe 
of the medieval poet and the world 
of the modern. This distinction is 
a valid one. The medieval poet was 
dealing with the universe; and 
when the middle ages came to an 
end we got instead a series of dif- 
ferent worlds, each of them repre- 
senting a partial and incomplete 
version of the universe. Every one 
of them has its own philosophy and 
its own poets, and the inhabitants 
base their lives on mutually exclu- 
sive and ultimately completely con- 
tradictory views of life. 

From a cultural point of view, 
Catholicism is simply one of these 
“worlds” and the position has clear- 
ly created peculiar difficulties for 
the Catholic who writes poetry. 
What attitude should we expect a 
Catholic to take up towards the 
present situation? All significant 
modern poetry must to some extent 
reflect the crisis through which we 
are passing, but it is clear that the 
approach of the Catholic will be dif- 
ferent from one who is writing from 
a non-religious point of view. Mr. 
Leavis has said that poetry should 
express “a modern sensibility, the 
ways of feeling, the modes of ex- 
perience of one fully alive in his 
own time.” For our own purposes, 
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we can modify this to “the ways of 
feeling, the modes of experience, of 
a Catholic fully alive in his own 
time.” Catholic poetry therefore 
should not be concerned exclusively 
with the difficulties of a Catholic 
living in a secularised society. It 
should be concerned with the com- 
mon difficulties of contemporary 
man; but, given an equal poetic en- 
dowment, it ought of course to be 
more satisfactory as poetry than 
the work of the non-religious writer 
because the Catholic still has behind 
him a whole and coherent philoso- 
phy where other writers have none. 
It must be pointed out, however, 
that poetry which is religious in the 
full sense can only be written in a 
Christian society. This does not 
mean a society in which there are 
a large number of Christians or 
even a country whose government 
is officially Catholic. It means a 
society whose outlook as a whole is 
based on Christian principles and 
whose life is in the widest sense re- 
ligious. In the present state of so- 
ciety we must expect to find instead 
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a poetry such as Hopkins’, which is 
primarily concerned with the vicis- 
situdes of the interior life and 
which necessarily leaves certain as- 
pects of the present situation out 
of account. 

It is, perhaps, because Catholics 
who write poetry and Catholics who 
write novels have never sufficiently 
considered their position that so 
little significant Catholic literature 
has been written. Modern Catholic 
writers on the whole have been of 
two kinds. They have either been 
religious in the restricted sense .. . 
or they have made the mistake of 
trying to write the sort of poetry 
that can only be written in a Cath- 
olic society. It is unfortunate that 
they should have assumed that Ca- 
tholicism is bound up with a rigid 
unchanging outlook which is in- 
dependent of current events. For 
this has created an historical atti- 


tude towards the Faith which pre- 
vents a writer from. being “fully 
alive in his own age” and which is 


necessarily sterile. 


—From Poetry and Crisis. By 
Turne tt (London: Sands: The Paladin Press). 
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A LAND oF PaRaApox 


From the point of view of the 
Catholic faith, Germany is now a 
land of paradox. Officially every- 
thing conceivable is done to under- 
mine the strength of the Church 
and to hamper its mission. The 
Press hurls a steady stream of in- 
sults at Pope, bishops, priests and 
people; the fundamental laws of 
morality are challenged in theory 
and practice; blasphemous new 
creeds are propagated by radio 
speakers; and virtually all the in- 
struments of education are in the 
hands of a State that wishes to cre- 
ate a pan-German Church. Never- 
theless the Ordinary of one diocese 
recently stated in private, that never 
in the memory of man had the 
purely religious outlook been bet- 
ter. His parishes report that eighty 
per cent of the men go to Commu- 
nion monthly; that donations are 
made with unparalleled generosity; 
and that a truly remarkable soli- 
darity between the clergy and the 
laity has set in. This picture does 
not, of course, apply to the coun- 
try as a whole, but it is far more 
representative than one would have 
supposed possible a few years ago. 

During 1933 I attended the cere- 
monies incident to the Trier pil- 
grimage. When one saw long files 
of earnest peasants and workers, 
their rosary beads in their hands, 
making an open profession of faith 
with almost grim solemnity, one 
felt that it was impossible to pa- 
ganize a people such as this. But 
the next few years brought a crush- 





ing succession of defeats. The 
worst was not the abolition of the 
religious Press, the deluge of at- 
tacks on the priestly good name, or 
the weaknesses of leadership. No, 
the worst was the emergence of a 
host of traitors—persons who out of 
weakness or cupidity, betrayed 
their own cause in shameful ways. 
It seemed as if the foundations 
were crumbling. Many leaders 
were on the brink of despair. 

And in all truth a great deal was 
lost. No one denies that there has 
been a very considerable apostasy. 
In certain districts and in certain 
departments of life only a heap of 
ruins has survived. So much the 
more impressive is the new efflo- 
rescence of spiritual heroism. Car- 
dinal Faulhaber declared, not long 
ago, that in spite of really formid- 
able difficulties, so many young 
men were seeking to enter the 
priesthood that he was startled by 
their manifestation of unselfish de- 
votion. These young seminarians 
—these young priests, I may add— 
are something like a living miracle. 
Gone is every tendency to look upon 
the sacred ministry as a kind of 
“career.” Instead, one prepares for 
it as one would, I suppose, for mar- 
tyrdom. A challenge has been is- 
sued and it is accepted. Yet in all 
this there is virtually no false ro- 
manticism. Germany is training a 
race of “athletes for Christ” who 
must run the gauntlet of countless 
physical and spiritual temptations 
without swerving. .. . 

The gravest problem is doubtless 
that of Catholic intellectual activ- 
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ity. By reason of the Nazi grip on 
the Universities and the Press, the 
time is approaching when a long 
and brilliant tradition of scholar- 
ship may be broken off. Already it 
has become utterly impossible for 
many professors to teach; and it is 
a sad commentary on these restric- 
tions that whereas room has been 
found in foreign Universities for 
almost every other kind of savant 
or pseudo-savant, few indeed have 
interested themselves in the fate of 
Catholic authorities in a dozen 
fields. Quite as challenging is the 
future. Can the outside world offer 
a haven where a group of young 
German Catholic students can be 
trained? Salzburg was to have 
been that retreat. As yet no substi- 
tute has been found or proposed. 
What is needed is something akin 
to what Douai was for England 
during the seventeenth century, ex- 
cepting that the emphasis should 
now be placed on the laity rather 
than the clergy. The present state 
of German Catholic literature is ap- 
palling. A few enterprises still 
manage to keep themselves above 
water, but no one can predict for 
the hardiest of them any long pe- 
riod of survival. What a loss this 
would imply must be apparent to 
everyone who thinks of Pastor and 
Hergenroether, of Guardini and 
Przywara. 

I may conclude by saying that to 
date the trend has followed rather 
closely that of the Kulturkampf of 
the seventies, though the Nazis 
have proved in several respects 
more subtle and dangerous foes 
than Bismarck. The Church has 
fallen back upon the common peo- 
ple. After a period of unsettlement, 
dismay and even dissolution, reor- 
ganization on a new basis has been 
effected less (one thinks) by orders 
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from above than by an almost spon- 
taneous affirmation from below. 
The greatest struggles are doubt- 
less still in the offing. But at pres- 
ent it seems as if Hitler will ulti- 
mately succeed as little as did Bis- 
marck. While the Austrian col- 
lapse was a great moral set-back, 
one has every reason to believe that 
once the Church there has passed 
through a process of regeneration it 
will prove worthy of a great past. 

—From a Correspondent lately in Germany, 
in The Tablet (London), June 11th. 
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Whuat Is Democracy? 


THE modern habit of giving a 
single name to a number of highly 
differentiated activities is nowhere 
better exemplified than in the use 
of the word “democracy.” 

As a political term (the true 
sense of the word) democracy 
means government conducted by 
the whole population of a country. 
The best examples of this kind of 
government —if we disregard the 
slave element which was taken for 
granted as having no share in re- 
sponsible control—are to be found 
in the city-state democracies of the 
ancient Greeks. There, every mem- 
ber of the adult population could 
make his influence felt in mass 
gatherings of the citizens. Such a 
form of government could clearly 
exist only in small States where the 
majority of the people could be as- 
sembled to express their opinion. 
In the large and complicated States 
of modern times this kind of rule 
is impossible, though the sysfem 
adopted in a country such as 
Switzerland may, by a slight exten- 
sion of meaning, be properly called 
democratic. 

Democracy in this sense natural- 
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ly bred a feeling of equality 
amongst the citizens, and thus the 
term “democratic” has come to be 
applied to a particular social rela- 
tionship between man and man, 
where the accidents of wealth, posi- 
tion, etc., are not looked upon as 
affecting the basic equality of all 
citizens. This social relationship is 
to be found in varying degrees in 
many countries, notably in France 
and the United States. It is sin- 
gularly absent from England. 

In modern times a further use 
has been found for the word de- 
mocracy, and one which has no 
connection with its true meaning. 
States governed by parliaments are 
called democracies. The argument 
is that a parliament represents the 
people, because in a series of arti- 
ficially divided sections of the coun- 
try the people are allowed to decide 
by a majority vote which out of 
two or three centrally selected can- 
didates shall become members of 
the assembly that nominally gov- 
erns. This system, while taking no 
account of the will of the people, 
except when it is expressed by ex- 
tra-parliamentary methods, of its 
nature tends to fall under the con- 
trol of strong vested interest, chief 
among which has always been the 
banking monopoly. 

Now the title “democracy” ap- 
plied to the parliamentary system 
of government is most misleading, 
for it carries with it, quite wrongly, 
the connotation of the true and the 
properly derived meanings of the 
word. Parliaments are in popular 
phraseology contrasted with mon- 
archs; the implication being that 
the former stand for justice and 
the latter for oppression. Hence 
England and France, than which 
no two countries could be more dis- 
tinct from the point of view of 


democratic feeling, are linked to- 
gether in the popular mind and are 
held up to admiration for the form 
of government they possess in con- 
tradistinction to countries which 
have dispensed with the parlia- 
mentary system. 

The truth, of course, is that every 
kind of government is exposed to 
its own particular evils; and it may 
be said, speaking generally, that 
the modern flight from parliaments 
has been mainly due to a determina- 
tion to get free from the world-wide 
power of money, to which parlia- 
ments especially fall victims. It has 
been continually said in the past 
century, and it is still repeated to- 
day though with less conviction, 
that it is impossible to reverse the 
course of usury. The attempt is 
being made; and if, in the fierce- 
ness of the struggle, the attack has 
assumed in some countries an un- 
duly stringent attitude of authori- 
tarianism and isolation, in others 
the battle is being fought on demo- 
cratic lines. 

The creation in Portugal by Dr. 
Salazar of an instrument of gov- 
ernment, in which parliament and 
parties have no place, has been fre- 
quently referred to in these col- 
umns. It is impossible to deny to 
this admirable experiment the grad- 
ual achievement of both social jus- 
tice, increased prosperity, demo- 
cratic feeling, and a sound basis of 
corporate development. 

Nationalist Spain, the only part 
of Spain in which there exists gov- 
ernment other than that needed to 
carry on the war, is only at the be- 
ginning of its political journey, but, 
so far as the decrees already enact- 
ed go, there is good reason for sup- 
posing that here, too, a non-parlia- 
mentary government is proceeding 
along the road of democratic lib- 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


erty. In this connection the Labour 
Charter recently enacted is worthy 
of careful study. Here, for ex- 
ample, are clauses dealing with 
property and the family: “The 
State recognizes and protects pri- 
vate property as a natural means 
for fulfilling individual, family, and 
social functions. . . . The State as- 
sumes the task of multiplying and 
putting within the reach of all Span- 
iards those forms of property vital- 
ly bound up with the person, the 
family health, the ownership of land 
and the instruments and goods of 
labour for daily use. It looks upon 
the family as the prime natural unit 
and foundation of society and, at 
the same time, as a moral institu- 
tion endowed with an inalienable 
right superior to any positive law. 
As a greater safeguard to its pres- 
ervation and continuance, the im- 
munity of family patrimony from 
attachment will be recognized.” 
The new non-parliamentary gov- 
ernments describe themselves as 
anti-democratic. So low has the 
fine word “democracy” sunk owing 
to modern accretions to it! It would 
perhaps be best to drop it out of 
our vocabulary: at all events let 
us strive for the spirit which it 
once enshrined rather than for the 
letter which has been so much 


abused. 
— The Weekly Review (London), June 
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THE Bonp OF THE LITURGY 


At the risk of appearing merely 
startling, may I commence my con- 


tribution . . . by saying that... 
we no longer worship in the same 
way as our ancestors from Apostolic 
times onwards? I do not mean that 
the Church has abandoned the 
Mass, but certainly we do not ap- 
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proach it in the traditional way. 
We have departed so far from the 
normal that it no longer appears 
normal. The fecundity of “devo- 
tions” and devotional books and 
practices have made us too inde- 
pendent of the prayers and prac- 
tices which alone are really funda- 
mental to Christian devotional life, 
namely the Psalms, Lessons, Hymns 
and Collects of the Liturgy. Sup- 
pose that none of the “devotions” 
so well known today had ever come 
into existence? 

Let us envisage another contrast. 
Does anyone ever think of St. Sebas- 
tian (for instance), St. Basil the 
Great, St. Thomas More and other 
people of times gone by as fulfilling 
their religious duties by going to 
Low Mass, and Rosary, Sermon and 
Benediction, and regarding it as a 
normal way of worshipping? 

Are these people any less Cath- 
olic, or lacking in respect for the 
doctrines and authority of the 
Church, for never having known 
(or even perhaps conceived) such 
a way of worshipping the Blessed 
Sacrament as Its exposition in a 
monstrance and a blessing being 
given with It, or such a way of hon- 
ouring Our Lady as the Rosary? 
Or other such practices of our day? 

Is it shocking to our modern 
minds to have to acknowledge that 
there have been Catholics (now 
honoured in the calendar) who nev- 
er knew of, or conceived, the ways 
of worship and devotion which we 
narrowly regard as the indispen- 
sable badges of orthodoxy? Might 
not the saints above-mentioned be 
rather shocked at the modern Cath- 
olic who cannot recite or sing any 
Psalms, passages of Scripture or 
liturgical hymns, who does not 
know when to stand, sit, kneel, 
walk, bow or respond at the Lit- 
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urgy, who cannot honour Our Lady 
with Her canticle “Magnificat,” and 
who does not think such deficien- 
cies shameful? The unity of the 
Church extends to the past as well 
as the present and future. 

The decay of Vespers, Tenebrae, 
etc., in our churches, with the con- 
sequent decay of the Psalmody is 
a very serious break in the bond of 
unity with the members of the 
Church under the Old Testament 
(who used the Psalms at their wor- 
ship) and with the Catholics of 
primitive times, who were content 
with the Psalms and Scriptures to 
satisfy their devotion. Anglicans 
and Nonconformists have kept at 


least one Catholic element in their 
worship — psalmody and Scripture 
reading. It is almost completely 
absent in popular Catholic worship 
today. We allow late and transi- 
tory forms of devotion to occupy a 
disproportionate part of our time. 
Is it to be wondered that the tone 
of those who perceive this grave 
deficiency is at times peremptory 
and intolerant? The Liturgy and 
its prayers, repository of doctrine, 
as of perfect worship, remains a 
common bond we have with Cath- 
olics of the past. Have we got the 
grip of it we should have? 


—Basi. N. Atprivar, in Catholic Herald 
(London), June 17th. 
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Recent Events 


DEATH OF FATHER RILEY 


In July, 1934, the Rev. Henry F. 
Riley, then director of the Paulist 
Rado Station WLWL, collapsed in 
his office there with a paralytic 
stroke and remained an invalid dur- 
ing the next four years. He died 
after this long period of patient suf- 
fering in the infirmary of the Paul- 
ist parish house in New York, July 
4th. Father Riley had spent all his 
priestly life in New York. 

He was born in the Yorkville sec- 
tion of the city, October 5, 1884. 
After his elementary studies in 
public school he entered the College 
of St. Laurent in Montreal in 1902, 
and four years later qualified to 
enter the Paulist house of studies 
at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. He 
was ordained May 24, 1912, in the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle in 
New York. 

In the following years Father 
Riley filled a number of important 
positions. After a few years in 
parish work and on missions, he 
was appointed to establish the New- 
man Club for the Catholic students 
of Columbia University in New York 
and he was also chaplain of the New 
York Province of the Federation of 
Newman Clubs. From 1920 to 1925 
Father Riley did splendid work for 
the students at the various colleges 
around Columbia University, and 
then he was appointed pastor of 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
holding this position for the two 
canonical terms, 1925 to 1931. Dur- 
ing part of this period he had the 
direction of Radio Station WLWL. 


Many well-known preachers spoke 
from the pulpit of the Paulist 
Church over Station WLWL during 
Father Riley’s term as pastor. Re- 
lieved of his pastorate, Father 
Riley was assigned to the uptown 
Paulist parish of the Good Shep- 
herd. Within a short time, how- 
ever, he was again appointed direc- 
tor of the Radio Station, a post 
which he held until his fatal ill- 
ness. 

At the General Chapter in June, 
1934, Father Riley was elected sec- 
ond consultor of the Paulist Fa- 
thers. This was only a month be- 
fore he was stricken. Over a year 
later, when it became almost certain 
that he would not recover his health 
and strength, he was permitted to 
resign this post. 

All during his long illness, Fa- 
ther Riley’s mind, fortunately, re- 
mained clear and active. He was 
consulted frequently about many 
problems of the large parish which 
he had served so zealously and effi- 
ciently when he was pastor, as well 
as about the general affairs of the 
Paulist Society. His continued good 
humor and patience and courage 
were an edification and an encour- 
agement to his brethren in the So- 
ciety and to his wide circle of 
friends, many of whom were regu- 
lar visitors to his sick room. Real- 
izing that his end was approaching, 
he himself made the arrangements 
for his obsequies. The Funeral 
Mass was celebrated on July 6th at 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
and he was buried in the crypt of 
the church. The Rev. John E. 
Burke, C.S.P., pastor of the church, 
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was the Celebrant of the Mass, with 
the Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P., 
and the Rev. Theodore Petersen, 
C.S.P., as deacon and subdeacon, 
respectively. The eulogy was de- 
livered by the Rev. John H. Sulli- 
van, C.S.P., pastor of St. Mary’s 
Paulist Church in Chicago, a close 
friend of Father Riley’s since his 
seminary days. Present in the 
sanctuary was the Most Rev. Duane 
G. Hunt, Bishop of Salt Lake. Also 
present were the Superior General 
of the Paulists, the Very Rev. John 
B. Harney, C.S.P., the Right Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen, the Right Rev. 


Joseph H. McMahon, the Right. 


Rev. John J. Hickey, the Very Rev. 
William A. Courtney, the Very Rev. 
Michael A. Reilly and a large num- 
ber of priests. The church was 
filled with Father Riley’s friends. 

May the soul of this well loved 
Paulist rest in peace! 


ip 
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MONSIGNOR PATRICK BRESLIN 


Msor. Patrick N. BRESLIN, pas- 
tor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy, and dean of the Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City, died 
June 28th, at the age of seventy. 
He was one of the most widely 
known priests in the upper section 
of the city. 

Monsignor Breslin was born in 
County Cavan, Ireland, and came to 
this country as a young man. He 
completed his ecclesiastical studies 
at the Provincial Seminary, Troy, 
New York, and was ordained in 
1892. He served as an assistant in 
the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in East 14th Street, and 
later as pastor at Livingston Manor, 
New York. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of Our 
Lady of Mercy in the Bronx, one of 
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the largest parishes in that Bor- 
ough. 

In 1924 Father Breslin was ap- 
pointed a private chamberlain by 
Pope Pius XI. and six years later a 
domestic prelate. 

A half-brother Msgr. Joseph A. 
Breslin, for many years vice-rector 
of the North American College in 
Rome, and now pastor of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist 
in White Plains, New York, was the 
celebrant of the Funeral Mass. His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
presided in the sanctuary. The 
eulogy was preached by the Right 
Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Present in 
the sanctuary were Bishop Stephen 
J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, Bishop Moses E. Kiley, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, and Bishop 
Bartholomew J. Eustace of Camden, 
New Jersey. Several hundred 
priests and Sisters and some four 
thousand of the laity filled upper 
and lower churches and the ad- 
joining streets during the funeral 
services. 

The late Monsignor Breslin was a 
devoted friend of the Paulist Fa- 
thers and a stanch supporter of 
their activities, especially THE 
CaTHOLIC WORLD. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


ia 
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EviAN CONFERENCE 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROosEVELT convoked a conference 
early in July to devise plans to help 
refugees from Germany and Austria 
and any other countries where 4 
similar need may arise. Represen- 
tatives of thirty-two nations met at 
Evian, France, on Lake Geneva. 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
committee and head of the United 
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States delegation, is assisted by 
James G. McDonald, Robert Pell 
and George Brandt. The Right Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Executive Secre- 
tary of the N. C. W. C., Washington, 
District of Columbia, and Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise of New York, at- 
tended as unofficial observers. 

As The New York Times said edi- 
torially: 

‘The refugee problem is a wholly 
unnatural problem, forced upon the 
world by abnormal systems of gov- 
ernment that wage war upon their 
own citizens. For that very reason 
it imposes an unescapable obliga- 
tion on every nation whose own 
existence depends on maintaining 
and preserving the elementary guar- 
antees of human rights.” 

In the opening meeting, July 6th, 
Mr. Taylor stated that the problem 
was so vast and so complex that 
they could hope to do no more than 
put in motion the necessary ma- 
chinery to correlate it with existing 
machinery, i. e., the League of Na- 
tions, that will contribute to the 
practical amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate refugees. 

Hearings were granted to about 
forty private organizations, mostly 
Jewish, but including Catholics and 
Quakers and others. A memoran- 
dum was submitted from Catholic 
Committees of half a dozen nations. 
In the United States the Committee 
is headed by the Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, Archbishop of New 
Orleans. The memorandum was 
presented with an oral statement by 
a prominent German priest whose 
identity was withheld. It was esti- 
mated that so-called non-Aryan 
Catholics in the Greater Reich num- 
ber approximately five hundred 
thousand, of whom ten thousand 
are already refugees. 

Meanwhile Chancellor Hitler pro- 


claimed a new uniform marriage 
and divorce law for Greater Ger- 
many that takes jurisdiction over 
marriage and divorce out of the 
hands of the Churches in Austria 
and places it in the hands of the 
state. It is expected that Austria’s 
hierarchy will protest. Church 
weddings and the Catholic prohibi- 
tion of divorce remain unchal- 
lenged, but they are deprived of 
their legal status, that is, Catholics 
may or may not accept the Church’s 
ruling on these matters without 
prejudicing their rights and obliga- 
tions under the law of the state. 

About the same time it was re- 
ported from Salzburg, that Nazis 
had taken over two of the oldest 
monasteries to serve as training 
schools for Nazi teachers. 

The discussions at Evian contin- 
ued for several days and adjourned 
July 15th with a plan to meet again 
in two weeks in London, when it 
was hoped they would get down to 
the concrete business of facilitating 
refugee emigration. It was decided 
to have permanent headquarters in 
London, perhaps with subsidiary 
offices in several other capitals. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work 


Durine the last week of June, the 
National Conference of Social Work 
met in Seattle, Washington. More 
than 300 Catholic delegates attend- 
ed. Among them were the Right 
Rev. Thomas J. O’Dwyer of Los 
Angeles, president of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Roberts Moore 
of the Catholic Charities of New 
York, the Rev. Alphonse M. Schwi- 
talla, S.J., of St. Louis, president of 
the National Catholic Hospital As- 





sociation, the Rev. William Walsh 
of the Catholic Charities of Seattle, 
and Miss Jane Hoey of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, director 
of the Public Assistance Division of 
Social Security. They all present- 
ed papers on Catholic phases of so- 
cial work. The N. C. W. C. had an 
exhibition of literature covering so- 
cial and economic subjects. The 
Most Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, 
Bishop of Seattle, presided at a din- 
ner of the Catholic delegates. 
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ARCHBISHOP MITTY’sS APPEAL FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


SPEAKING at the commencement 
exercises of the College of Notre 
Dame, Belmont, California, the Most 
Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of 
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San Francisco, made a stirring ap- 
peal for true democracy which, he 
said, seems to be disappearing from 
the face of the earth. Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism, he said, were 
“totally, entirely, absolutely antag- 
onistic to our American view of 
government.” 

The Archbishop maintained that 
the work we attempt to do in our 
Catholic education system in this 
country “is twofold, to develop a 
sense of Americanism and to de- 
velop a sense of religion. . . . It is 
part of our obligation,” he contin- 
ued, “to see that the younger gen- 
eration is amply grounded in the 
fundamental principles of Ameri- 
canism. At the same time we must 
teach that there are definite moral 
principles that come to us from Al- 
mighty God.” 








Our Contributors 


It is ten years since Rev. Louis 
DoyLe, S.J., Px.D., has appeared 
in our pages, but some of our read- 
ers at least will not have forgotten 
the graceful playlets and the keen 
literary studies he gave us then and 
in preceding years. Quite sui 
generis is his present “From Plato 
to Walt Disney” which yet demand- 
ed the scholar and the humanist in 
its writing. Father Doyle, a native 
of Missouri, holds his degrees from 
the University of St. Louis, where 
he is now Professor of English. 


ConvinceD “that metropolitan 
Catholics ought to be introduced to 
their brethren whose hands are cal- 
loused and whose faith like Pas- 
teur’s, is that of a Breton peasant,” 
JosePH A. Bretc presents to us “Fa- 
ther F,” who is no figment of the 
imagination but a real flesh and 
blood figure, blessings on him! Mr. 
Breig, born 32 years ago in Van- 
dergrift, Pa., was educated at St. 
Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa., and 
Notre Dame University, and has 
been a journalist for the past ten 
years, working at everything from 
cub to editor. He is at present a re- 
write man on the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph and a contributor to The 
Sign, Ave Maria, American Mer- 
cury, etc. 


Out of his experience of several 
years in the South, Rev. Dona.p L. 


Barry, C.S.P., writes his “Men 
Without Hope,” another sad record 
of man’s inhumanity to man. Be- 
fore he went to the Paulist house 
in Winchester, Tenn., Father Barry 
was stationed at the Mother House 


in New York City. He is a con- 
tributor to The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and the author of several suc- 
cessful pamphlets. 


CERTAIN it is that DorotuHy Gra- 
HAM (Mrs. JAMES W. BENNETT) 
throws an aura of beauty over China 
and its ways whenever she writes 
of that ancient land. “Pools for 
the Preservation of Life” awakens 
us to a new realization of its gra- 
cious wisdom and to a new sense of 
the tragedy of its wanton destruc- 
tion. Mrs. Bennett’s recent book 
on Chinese Gardens is meeting with 
a well deserved success. 


As Mrs. Bennett catches the soul 
of China, so does REGINA MADDEN, 
M.A., catch that of Ireland. Except 
for the first and last paragraphs 
the material in her “Douglas Hyde” 
was approved by the President him- 
self only, to be sure, he said with 
characteristic humility that it was 
super-laudatory. Massachusetts 
born and bred, Miss Madden holds 
her degree from Boston University 
and teaches in the East Boston High 
School. 


A connoisseur of art not only 
on canvas or in stone, JAMEs W. 
LANE has given us an engaging 
"Portrait of a Man” that is really 
a study in the art of living. Mr. 
Lane appears with growing fre- 
quency in the pages of our maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


Ir would be rather an imperti- 
nence to introduce Papraic CoLUM 
to any reading public. Mr. Colum 
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writes to us from Dublin where he 
is making his annual stay. His 
present “Boyhood: Episodes From 
a Sculptor’s Story” is destined to 
be part of a larger work. 


It is good news that THEODORE 
Maynarp’s “unwritten autobiogra- 
phy” some of whose chapters ap- 
peared in substance in our pages 
several years ago, is now about to 
be written and to be published by 
the Bruce Publishing Co. in the fall, 
under the title, The World I Saw. 
“Poet’s Progress” is a preliminary 
taste and will form part of the fin- 
ished work. 


Lone a student of social condi- 
tions in many quarters of the globe, 
STANLEY B. JAMES could not but be 
conscious of “The Newer Forces of 
Catholicism” now making them- 
selves felt as they have throughout 


the ages when there was need for 
them. There is scarcely a Catholic 
periodical here or in the British 
Isles to which Mr. James does not 
contribute, be it essays, fiction or 
poetry. 


HAMILTON Craicie (“The Woman 
Who Never Put a Cover on Any- 
thing”) is a former contributor who 
in the interim since we last heard 
from him has won much success in 
the secular literary field here and 
in England with his short stories 
and novels. An alumnus of Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mr. 
Craigie was for many years on the 
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editorial staff of Universal Knowl- 
edge. 


A NATION of sleep walkers we 
must be, so often are we being 
urged to wake up! Betty Jane 
SLoucH (“Wake Up and Think!”), 
a new contributor who is a teacher 
in the Cincinnati public schools 
with degrees from the University of 
Cincinnati and an M.A. in Guidance 
and Personnel from Columbia, 
writes for the “unaware” student, 
and in a way that should wake 
him up. Her work has been 
widely published in the Cincinnati 
press. 


WE are by this time quite at 
home on the Kentucky plantation 
of Mary Frances MEars’ grandpar- 
ents, and a mighty nice place it 
must have been in which to grow 
up. Miss Mears (“Two Kentucky 
Sketches”) now lives in Evanston, 
Ill., and devotes her time to writ- 
ing. 


S1sTER MARY EpWARDINE, R.S.M., 
M.A., and Dr. Roperick Mac- 
EACHEN are our only poets this 
month. The former (“Posses- 
sions”) is well known in our bet- 
ter Catholic magazines and is the 
principal of St. Andrew High School 
in Saginaw, Mich.; the latter is a 
West Virginian poet who now finds 
inspiration in August’s greatest 
feast, “The Assumption,” just as in 
June Corpus Christi moved him to 
write “His Altar Nursery.” 





Mew Books 


Fanny Kemble. By Margaret Armstrong.—Second Spring. By Emmet Lavery. 
—The Place of St. Thomas More in English Literature and History. By R. W. 
Chambers.—Never to Die: The Egyptians in Their Own Words. Selected and 
Arranged with Commentary by Josephine Mayer and Tom Prideaux.—Saul, King 
of Israel. By Victor S. Starbuck.—The Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne. Edited 
by Edith Garrigues Hawthorne.—The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. 
Edited by T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra.—Japan in Transition. By Emil Lederer 
and Emy Lederer-Seidler—The Boy David. By J. M. Barrie.—Lapland Journey. 
By Halliday Sutherland.—My Brother A. E. Housman. By Laurence Housman.— 
John of the Mountains. Edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe.—Isaac Newton, 1642-1727. 
By J. W. N. Sullivan.—European Civilization. Vol. VI. Edited by Edward Eyre.— 


The Conquest of Civilization. New Edition. 


Edith Ware.—Shorter Notices. 


Fanny Kemble. A Passionate Vic- 
torian. By Margaret Armstrong. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 

Some years ago in an old country 
house I happened upon a first edi- 
tion of Fanny Kemble’s Journals. 
Far into the night I read the Resi- 
dence on a Georgian Plantation and 
I will never forget it. Not published 
until 1863, had this authentic pic- 
ture of slavery on a supposedly hu- 
mane plantation appeared when it 
was written in 1839, its influence 
would have equaled or surpassed 
that of Uncle Tom. 

It was during the American tour 
planned by Charles Kemble for his 
illustrious daughter that she be- 
came the wife of a rice planter, 
Pierce Butler, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
The marriage was a tragedy. Not 
only did Fanny find it impossible to 
be the wife of a slave owner but an 
Olympian was required as mate to 
her meteoric genius. “The Kem- 
bles,” wrote Thackeray’s daughter, 
“strike one somehow as a race 
apart; one is reminded of those 
deities who once visited the earth 
as muses and huntresses.” One 
scion of this ancient Wiltshire clan 
had saved the life of Charles II. 


By James Henry Breasted and Dr. 


and in the same reign another died 
as martyr for the Catholic Faith; 
the last of the Georges saw Sarah 
Kemble — Mrs. Siddons— crowned 
with the title of Tragic Muse. Her 
brother, “Glorious John,” purchased 
Covent Garden to enshrine the fam- 
ily art; a venture which proceeded 
to absorb the family fortunes so 
that in desperation, when bills of 
action plastered the old theater, 
Charles Kemble—‘“the great gentle- 
man of the stage”—was constrained 
to let his daughter of seventeen 
make her debut as Juliet with him- 
self as Mercutio and her mother as 
Lady Capulet. Fanny not only 
saved the theater but brought all 
London to her pretty feet. Royalty, 
the peerage, statesmen and poets 
acknowledged her art. As for her 
social prestige, the Kembles moved 
in the inner circles and Miss Fanny 
was as jealously guarded as a prin- 
cess. Her intimates included Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Charles Greville, 
Lord Houghton, Sidney Smith, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Tom Moore, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Liszt— with young 
Henry James, at the close of her 
life. Lady Georgiana Fullerton was 
a family friend and Augustus Cra- 
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ven, who married the author of Le 
Récit d’une Seeur, is the hero of 
what seems to have been her most 
serious English romance. There is 
no mention of Fanny’s having 
learned anything of Catholicity 
from her French mother nor is 
much said about Fanny’s religious 
convictions which, from chance al- 
lusions, seem to have been sincere. 

Strangely enough, Fanny Kemble 
was never contented with the thea- 
ter. Shakespeare was her passion 
but she felt he was too often dese- 
crated on the stage. A baby was a 
more wonderful thing to her even 
than Shakespeare. Nature came 
next: riding; the rush of a water- 
fall; the spray of the sea; the moun- 
tains in their snows. Airplanes 
would have been her delight. Here 
is her description of a trial ride on 
Stephenson’s first train: “We set off 
at utmost speed—thirty-five miles 
an hour—swifter than a bird flies 


—they tried the experiment with a 
snipe. You cannot conceive what 
that sensation of cutting the air 
was; I stood up and with my bon- 


, 


net off ‘drank the air before me. 
Although there have been many 
books lately on Victoriana, none 
have caught better than this vol- 
ume, the grace and elegance of that 
society. There are two classes of 
biographers, those who write from 
the outside and the few who con- 
trive to identify themselves with 
their subject. Margaret Armstrong 
writes in the swift rhythm that was 
Mrs. Kemble’s. She has para- 
phrased the journals and bridged 
the gaps that personal reminis- 
cences contain. The magnetic 
beauty of Fanny Kemble has been 
recaptured in a book that is the best 
gift to the holidays. It has only two 
faults —an adequate index and no 
bibliography. E. VR. W. 


Second Spring. A Play. By Emmet 
Lavery. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

It is still too early, of course, to 
compute the huge debt our Ameri- 
can Catholic Theater will eventu- 
ally owe to the energy, ability and 
timeliness of Emmet Lavery, since 
that debt is still quite variously in 
the process of becoming. Most of 
us became aware of the young dra- 
matist first as author of the inter- 
nationally successful First Legion. 
Then, slightly more than a year 
ago—and just before producing his 
short peace play, Monsignor’s Hour 
—he valiantly organized in Chicago 
that Catholic Theater Conference 
which brought together so many 
college and other groups interested 
in religious drama, and which is 
now functioning as an official 
“power house” in Washington. 
Now, in Second Spring, he gives us 
a dramatized biography of Cardinal 
Newman which, to young readers 
especially, will be something of a 
revelation. 

It was a peculiarly difficult, even 
a daring task, since Newman is al- 
ready almost a legendary figure in 
Church history. Because he was, 
in Arnold’s perfect phrase, a “mira- 
cle of intellectual delicacy,” a con- 
sumate master of English, a subtle 
and sensitive genius, an apostle 
sworn to unite heart and intellect 
in the service of faith, the problem 
of projecting him upon a broad 
dramatic canvas might easily re- 
quire two other geniuses in the way 
of playwright and actor. Mr. La- 
very has wisely held to a simpler 
procedure. He has built up his 
characterization cumulatively by a 
series of brief episodic scenes— 
most of them even more episodic 
than Victoria Regina: but as in the 
case of Victoria, an individuality is 
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undoubtedly achieved. Nor does 
the achievement depend upon the 
artistry of a Helen Hayes or the 
pictorial charm of an elaborate pro- 
duction. Mr. Lavery has deliber- 
ately written with the non-profes- 
sional Catholic stage in mind: and 
while his play demands two actors 
of strong and contrasting person- 
ality to interpret Newman and Man- 
ning, his “production notes” point 
a course by which the sixteen 
scenes can be quickly and sugges- 
tively presented. Or some few of 
them could be omitted entirely. 
These scenes introduce John 
Henry Newman first as an Oxford 
student of twenty-one—soon after, 
in a tender little dialogue with 
Hurrell Froude at the close of their 
historic Italian visit of 1832. Epi- 
sodes from various stages of the 
Oxford Movement follow—includ- 
ing Pusey, Keble, the Fabers, the 
Mozleys, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
Ambrose St. John, and the Passion- 
ist Father Dominic who received 
Newman into the Church that rainy 
night at Littlemore in 1845. Then 
follows the most problematical part 
of the drama—as of Newman’s life: 
the story of his defeat in Ireland, of 
his disappointment in the Oxford 
mission, the persistent distrust of 
Manning, the shadow of misunder- 
standing even in Rome until the 
final vindication under Leo XIII. 
The story is epic in its implica- 
tions, with passages of pure lyri- 
cism. It is also highly dramatic in 
its conflict: and perhaps not until 
today could the details of the con- 
flict be presented so simply and ob- 
jectively in a chronicle play. There 
will be few of an older generation 
to resent Emmet Lavery’s candor— 
many of a new generation to find in 
what he modestly hopes may serve 
as an “introduction to Newman” 
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the door of a liberal education. 
Meanwhile one wonders which of 
our colleges or seminaries or alum- 
ni groups will claim the distinction 
of giving the play its premiére. 

K. B. 


The Place of Saint Thomas More in 
English Literature and History. 
By R. W. Chambers. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
In this very unpretentious little 

volume, Professor Chambers has, at 

least in one respect, emulated the 
cunning practice of a certain Jew 
of Malta, a notable villain—but one 
of parts—and master of many 
tricks for outwitting the unwary. 

In one of these, Professor Chambers 

not only goes the Jew one better, 

but, we fear, he even betrays a 

Barabas-like pleasure in the exer- 

cise of that rare art of “enclosing 

infinite riches in a little room” and 
so deceiving the vulgar, who meas- 
ure wealth by the gross and who 
put out a deal of chest when they 
succeed in nosing out something as 
obvious as the Augean Stables. 
This tiny volume is like one of the 
pearls of Barabas, for it contains 
wisdom of such a quality that it 
might, in times of peril or calamity, 
such as those in which we live, 
serve to ransom a whole world 
from the captivity of the old mon- 
ster Leviathan, who now prowls 
about the earth under the alias of 

Totalitarianism. 

Professor Chambers’s noble life 
of Sir Thomas More stated, with 
perfection of documentation, the 
whole case of a man who “died for 
the right of the individual con- 
science, as against the State,” a 
principle which is a matter de fide 
for all true Catholics, but which, 
indeed, concerns all true men. The 
little volume under discussion is, as 
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it were, an epilogue to that great 
work on the life of More; it is the 
last word which points the moral. 
Indeed, although Professor Cham- 
bers never uses the words Fascism 
or Communism or dictatorship or 
totalitarianism, it is plain that he 
sees in the Henrician despotism, 
which cloaked its murders and 
party purges under the constitu- 
tional forms of pretended justice, a 
parallel pregnant with warnings 
against the “terror” of our own 
day. “In such an atmosphere,” he 
points out, “the development of 
parliamentary institutions will not 
save, if the spirit is gone... . 
Surely,” he pleads, “the spirit is 
more than the machinery. If the 
spirit of freedom and justice is 
there, it will create the machinery. 
But without that spirit, the ma- 
chinery can only become an instru- 
ment of despotism. The numbers 
of a jury, and the method by which 
it is empanelled, vary between mod- 
ern London and ancient Athens. 
What matters is that the juryman 
should be honest, not a man to be 
bribed or intimidated: in the last 
resort, that there should be enough 
men who would rather die than 
break their oath.” 

With all but surgical skill Pro- 
fessor Chambers exposes the prac- 
tices of such historians of the so- 
called Reformation as Mr. Rouse, 
Lord Acton and Froude. Of the 
last, the best of the poor three, 
Professor Chambers says, “He 
makes More say on the scaffold 
that he died ‘a faithful servant of 
God and the King.” What More 
really said was that he died “The 
faithful servant of the King, and, in 
the first place, of God.’” Professor 


Chambers concludes with words 
that fairly ring with challenge: “I 
do not believe that here Froude de- 
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liberately misquoted. I believe 
that he honestly never saw the dif- 
ference. Yet upon that difference 
—whether or no we place Divine 
Law in the last resort above the 


Law of the State—depends the 
whole future of the world.” 
Professor Chambers does not 


score once for modesty and once 
for courage; here, as in all his 
scholarly utterances, he combines 
both in one swift stroke that wins 
the mind and heart, and the ver- 
dict is “Well done in the noble 
cause of Truth, Freedom, and Jus- 
tice!” E. G. C. 


Never to Die: The Egyptians, in 
Their Own Words. Selected and 
Arranged with Commentary by 
Josephine Mayer and Tom Pri- 
deaux. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.50. 

Two teachers of history and 
literature in the Lincoln School and 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have thought it worth their 
while to glean from a large num- 
ber of scholarly books and scien- 
tific journals, of a type seldom 
seen by the general public, an an- 
thology of interesting literary and 
documentary gems of ancient 
Egypt and to present them in a 
fitting and attractive volume. The 
chief divisions of the anthology 
follow the four chief periods of an- 
cient Egypt’s life-span of three 
thousand years. All the material 
here presented had lain forgotten 
and buried for two thousand years 
before it was, only lately, un- 
earthed, deciphered and made in- 
telligible once more. The monu- 
ments and tombs of Egypt were 
never forgotten, for they withstood 
destruction, awed the beholder, and 
won his respect and admiration; 
but the innermost thoughts and 
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feelings of the ancient Egyptian 
people had become for the ma- 
jority of human beings—and have 
remained for most of them even 
today—a mystery. This book is 
intended to make audible again the 
sounds of voices and songs out of 
Egypt’s great past and to reveal 
humor and wisdom, joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and fears which strike 
a common chord of humanity. 

This volume will not satisfy the 
mere browser, for it must be read 
closely and attentively to yield the 
full meaning and resonance of its 
voices. A good many of the ques- 
tions which the reader will be 
tempted to ask, the editors have 
sought to anticipate by excellent 
short commentaries added to the 
text. Where more searching ques- 
tions have gone unheeded the bibli- 
ography appended to the volume 
will tell the reader where an an- 
swer may be sought and possibly 
be found. T. C. P. 


Saul, King of Israel. By Victor S. 
Starbuck. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 

Victor Starbuck, shortly before 
his death in 1935, had completed 
the Biblical poem of ten thousand 
lines which is now issued in so 
handsome a format. It is a pity 
that he could not have lived to see 
its publication, for it must be said 
that it is in many ways a remark- 
able performance. 

First, however, I should note cer- 
tain defects. Among these must be 
listed an occasional flat-footedness 
of statement, though it is no more 
than fair to add that it is hardly 
possible to write so long a poem 
quite free of the same defect. Its 
psychology is naive, even if in a few 
lines like “Faise himself, he deemed 
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all men untrue,” we have a psy- 
chological principle of wide appli- 
cation. And in spite of its vigorous 
scenes, it tends to drag at times. 
Excellent dramatic opportunities 
are thrown away,—for example, 
Michal’s outwitting of her father by 
shaping the bolster in the bed into 
the semblance of a man and so al- 
lowing David to escape. 

On the other hand it manages its 
material very skillfully and with 
close adherence to the Biblical 
story. Hardly anything in Saul’s 
career is omitted or fails to have its 
significance stressed, even when 
the significance is twisted. The 
only important deviation from the 
Bible is that Starbuck makes Saul 
in love with a fictitious Atarah, 
whom he loses when she is cap- 
tured by Agag and sold by him to 
the Philistines. Among them she 
becomes a sorceress and makes her 
final appearance (unrecognized by 
Saul) as the Witch of Endor. But 
this love interest tends to be out of 
key, and the poet is so insistent 
upon changing barbarism into re- 
spectability that he makes Saul di- 
vorce his wife to marry Rizpah, 
whom the Bible explicitly states 
was his concubine. 

Many strong lines, such as “The 
bare white crag assailed the bare 
blue sky”; many splendid lines, 
such as 


“In those long reaches of eternity 
Where suns burn out like candles 
in the night, 
And corals lift the islands from 
the sea;” 


and many beautiful or spirited pas- 
sages contribute to making this 
very nearly a great achievement. I 
am not able to make up my mind 
whether the constant change of 
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metrical and stanzaic pattern— 
there must be at least thirty of 
these—are an advantage. They 
give variety, and the publishers de- 
scribe this as a “symphonic poem.” 
But there is a loss of unity. How- 
ever, Mr. Starbuck clearly knew 
what he wanted to do, even though 
there may remain some doubts as 
to his complete success. 
J. K. M. 


The Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne. 
Edited by Edith Garrigues Haw- 


thorne. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 
Julian Hawthorne, son of the 


great novelist, had many early am- 
bitions. In turn, he wanted to be- 
come an actor, be as famous an 
orator as Henry Ward Beecher, join 
Livingstone in Africa, build great 
bridges. One thing he resolved 
never to become—a writer. He 
wrote some two score volumes. 

His posthumously published rem- 
iniscences are not completely 
satisfying. They have suffered no 
little from the editing, but even 
more from the writing, which an- 
noyingly reflects the conviction 
their author had that “logical con- 
tinuity is impracticable in any liv- 
ing story of one’s life.” The nar- 
rative skips too disconcertingly 
from childhood scenes to those of 
mature age, and back again; many 
of the sketches are fragmentary and 
thin; and the whole book, upon a 
few occasions, gives the impression 
of being padded with the merely 
trivial. 

Two things, however, should be 
noted: first, that the fragmentary 
nature of certain details may be 
partly explained by the fact that 
Julian Hawthorne had previously 
gathered the best of his recollec- 
tions into other volumes; and, sec- 
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ondly, that even this final garner- 
ing is a comparatively rich record 
of a man who lived when some 
great men walked upon the earth 
Julian Hawthorne got to know 
Thoreau, who called with his sur- 
veyor’s instruments; he sat in Low- 
ell’s famous library, evening after 
evening, while the poet tutored him 
in German; he swam in Walden 
Pond with Louisa May Alcott, lis- 
tened to the great Emerson lectur- 
ing on the Oversoul, heard Horace 
Mann (his uncle) discourse on edu- 
cation, saw the fastidiously dressed 
Longfellow emerge from his door- 
way and thought of him as a neigh- 
bor. There are portraits in these 
reminiscences of all of these people 
and many more—portraits ranging 
all the way from such well-known 
figures as Pierce, Phillips, Bryant, 
Channing and the Alcotts, to the 
humble Hawthorne governess who 
“would affirm that the square of 
the hypotenuse was equal to the 
square of the two limbs.” 

Some of the most arresting and 
valuable parts of the book are those 
dealing with Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
but the whole is interesting, inter- 
larded with countless anecdotes, 
and colored by its author’s warm, 
sane and humorous philosophizing 
upon the social changes during his 
long life. The Memoirs of Julian 
Hawthorne represents a final har- 
vesting: if it contains some chaff, 
we can at least be grateful for its 
rich content of grain.  C. J. McC. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in 
Translation. Edited by T. F. 
Higham and C. M. Bowra. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 

Somebody once remarked that 
the Oxford University Press cata- 
logue was a vade mecum for lovers 
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of literature. The truth of that ob- 
servation is freshly attested by the 
handsome, tight little volume with 
gilt top and thin paper which runs 
to over 750 pages and leaves the 
reader breathless in the face of so 
much beauty and wisdom on the 
part of the Greeks, so much skill 
on the part of the translators, and 
so much scholarship on the part of 
the editors. It is not surprising to 
learn that this anthology is the 
work of years. 

The Introduction is highly in- 
forming, the first section devoted to 
“The Character and Development 
of Greek Poetry,” the second to 
“Greek Poetry in Translation” and 
made pertinent by references to the 
views of such moderns as A. E. 
Housman, Maurice Baring, Hum- 
bert Wolfe and Hilaire Belloc, and 
to the usages of English poets from 
Milton to William Watson. The 
names of the translators form a 
kind of litany extending from Pope 
through Shelley, Tennyson and 
Swinburne to T. E. Lawrence, 
Samuel Butler and the editors 
themselves. Modern copyright ma- 
terial is widely drawn upon and 
certain smaller and out of the way 
pieces have been specially trans- 
lated for this anthology. The notes 
(nearly a hundred pages of them) 
are packed with a wide variety of 
relevant information covering such 
diverse points as allegedly spurious 
passages, the fact that girls were 
sometimes married in Greece at 
fourteen, thirteen, or even twelve 
years of age, and supporting testi- 
mony as to the curious ways of bees 
drawn from Huckleberry Finn! 

The volume opens with Homer 
and Hesiod and extends to Agathias 
Scholasticus (sixth century, A. D.) 
and anonymous contemporaries, a 
range of approximately thirteen 
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hundred years. Among such be- 
wildering treasures one naturally 
turns first to certain of his favorite 
passages, to the parting of Hector 
and Andromache (lliad, VI.), An- 
tigone’s apologia for defying the 
law and yielding burial to her 
brother, and the overwhelming con- 
clusion of The Trojan Women 
where amid the flames of the 
doomed city the very dead are sum- 
moned from their graves to save 
their women from the long martyr- 
dom of slavery in the land of the 
conquerors. (Who that saw the 
play presented some eighteen years 
ago in some great open place under 
the June stars can ever forget it!) 
The passage from the Iliad is the 
work of Maurice Hewlett; that from 
Sophocles’ Antigone, of C. M. 
Bowra; that from Euripides, of Gil- 
bert Murray, and each is done with 
fine tact and exquisite feeling. Thus 
one starts casually, sampling these 
golden treasures, and as he goes 
further finds their high promise 
justified everywhere. 

Here is an anthology to rejoice 
not only the “Hellenists on both 
sides of the Atlantic” (to whom it 
is dedicated) but all those other 
lovers of poetry who have long 
sought an “open sesame” to the 
treasure house of Greek verse. 

a J. 


Japan in Transition. By Emil Led- 
erer and Emy Lederer-Seidler. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.00. 

The most significant and by far 
the most interesting book dealing 
with the problems of Japan is this 
analysis of inherited ideas and in- 
stitutions. In a scholarly manner, 
it shows the abrupt change from 
feudalism to industrialism which 
disturbed the last sixty years. 
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Startling transformations of values, 
a shifting of the social structure, a 
crisis in the economic system—such 
loss of equilibrium has made Japan 
put her hopes for the future in con- 
quest. The war, however, is barely 
mentioned, for this book is con- 
cerned with fundamental patterns 
of behavior, rather than with the 
incidents which are the result of 
such concepts. 

The character of the people is 
keenly assessed, showing how the 
Japanese live by the “inexorable 
laws of collectivity.” No life is 
possible apart from the group; the 
individual is a link in a chain of 
endless generations, not a person- 
ality to be developed. Absolute 
obedience is accorded to the family, 
the clan. 

Such tenets the Japanese ab- 
sorbed from the Confucian ethic of 
China. Yet they went farther, 
molding their instinctive loyalty to 
the emperor into a highly organized 
state, backed by the military spirit 
which has finally impelled them 
into this war for aggrandizement. 

Life in Japan is shown to be an 
intricate interplay of obligations: 
exalted loyalty to the emperor, the 
loyalty of an apprentice to his em- 
ployer, that of a scholar to his 
teacher. There is also a belief in 
foreordained fate, the conviction 
that the individual is established in 
the sphere willed by the gods and 
that it is his duty to fit into the 
scheme of things. Such ideas have 
made for cohesion. 

Yet large-scale industry has been 
demolishing ancient Japanese 
ideals. A new proletariat has been 
torn from family ties and religious 
observances. They no longer have 
ancestral shrines as focal points of 
loyalty; they have been bereft of 
the protection of benevolent spirits. 
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Just and pious behavior receives no 
reward—and they are a prey to 
boundless despair. From such a 
minority, potentially an explosive 
force, Japan has much to fear. 

The conflict between the new and 
the old disrupts Japan, not only in 
economics, but in cultural values. 
In one chapter the authors show 
how the metaphors in the language 
remove the Japanese from Occi- 
dental thought. They tell of letters 
filled with phrases appropriate to 
the season, letters so conventional 
that the real message is conveyed 
in a postscript. 

The book is important as a syn- 
thesis of Japanese thought and 
aspiration. D. G. 


The Boy David. By J. M. Barrie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

On the fourteenth of December, 
1936, at His Majesty’s Theater, 
London The Boy David was pro- 
duced with Miss Elisabeth Bergner 
in the title role. The play was not 
a success. Within seven months its 
author J. M. Barrie was dead and 
the terms of his will indicated that 
in one respect at least his play gave 
him complete satisfaction, for he 
left an ample bequest to Miss Berg- 
ner for what he called the finest 
performance ever given of a char- 
acter in his plays. David’s is one 
of the best known of all the Old 
Testament stories and by selecting 
it Barrie presented himself with ob- 
stacles such as in his great years he 
loved to face and overcome. He 
rendered the element of surprise 
virtually impossible and, while 
bringing his characters to life and 
keeping them real, he had to invest 
them with that dignity without 
which the play might give offense. 

Another problem which _ con- 
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fronted Barrie was that of concen- 
trating on the boy David and at the 
same time foreshadowing the shep- 
herd lad’s high destiny. He scored 
by revealing to the sleeping child 
(and the audience) in the first 
scenes of the final Act a sequence of 
visions which make manifest Da- 
vid’s deadly feud with Saul, his 
glory as a soldier, his regal honors, 
and Saul’s meeting with the prophet 
Samuel beyond the valley of the 
shadow. The next (and final) scene 
returns to the boy David who is 
discovered at play with his young 
friend Jonathan among the hills. 
Only at the very last does the scene 
take on high significance: David, 
left alone, drags from its hiding 
place the mighty spear of the slain 
Goliath (at once a memorial and a 
presage) and with infinite effort 
sets it warrior-fashion upon his 
shoulder. As he stands thus in boy- 
ish pride with the sound of sheep 
bells in the distance the final cur- 
tain falls. 

There are high moments in the 
play which must have been thrilling 
on the stage, such as when Saul, 
fearful lest destiny should one day 
give his scepter to David, hurls his 
javelin into the tent where the un- 
witting lad is at play, and again 
when (in a vision) David, proscribed 
by Saul, penetrates at night the cir- 
cle of royal guards and, though the 
sleeping King is at his mercy, de- 
clines to slay him. 

In certain ways the most striking 
thing about the play is Barrie’s re- 
turn to the two most fascinating 
persons he ever knew, himself as a 
lad and his mother. Barrie’s 
mother was Margaret Ogilvy and 
Margaret Ogilvy is David’s mother, 
the wife of Jesse. Little Jaimie 
Barrie is Sentimental Tommy and 
the boy David is Sentimental 
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Tommy, too, even to his boastful- 
ness, his eagerness, his occasional 
humility, and his confessional mo- 
ments, things which make Jesse’s 
youngest son very real and very 
lovable. The Barrie humor plays 
delightfully about these two as 
when David, first meeting Saul, lets 
him into one or two family secrets. 
Saul asks if David’s mother made 
his harp, whereupon David replies: 
“Oh, no. My father did want to 
belt me for having a harp but my 
mother dissuaded him.” 

Saul: “A good but perhaps weak 
mother.” 

David: “She is not weak. She 
will let none belt me but herself. 
(Standing up for her.) There is in 
all Bethlehem no woman who can 
lay on as my mother does.” 

Some day, if the gods are kind, 
New York may see The Boy David 
on Broadway. May that day come 
soon! J. J. R. 


Lapland Journey. By Halliday Suth- 
erland. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.00. 

Although Halliday Sutherland is 
a Scot he writes a very English 
book. You may wonder how it is 
that a Scotsman can write an Eng- 
lish book about Lapland. 

On page forty you are in modern 
Finland poised for Lapland but on 
page forty-one you are in medieval 
Finland and from there you are 
carried to Elizabethan England, the 
English College at Douay and West- 
minster Cathedral. You entrain for 
Lapland in the next chapter. On 
page one hundred and ninety-two 
you are at Liinahamari on the Arc- 
tic Ocean but immediately fight the 
Red-White Russian War and end 
up discussing world politics tomor- 


row. 
That is an English book; dis- 
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cursive, leisurely, thorough, well- 
written and apt to go off at a tan- 
gent. You learn a great deal about 
Lapland, from past history and 
folk-lore to how they make boots; 
and considerable of what Dr. Suth- 
erland was thinking about as he 
traveled and wrote—the “that re- 
minds me” sort of thing. 

Of course it all depends on the 
quality of the man talking, or 
thinking, out loud. In this case you 
couldn’t have a better traveling 
companion; he is a very shrewd ob- 
server and can while away the dull 
stretches on a reindeer sledge with 
the best. And you certainly avoid 
that hectic feeling of “doing” Lap- 
land within the week or within 300 
pages. 

You will come away with a lot of 
new information about one of the 
few peoples in Europe who pay 
their debts and the author’s opinion 
on the Spanish war. Lapps and 
Finns are very honest: you can 
park your wallet on a tree stump in 
the Arctic Circle and come back six 
weeks later to pick it up—no one 
will have meddled. And you will 
learn how to handle a reindeer and 
take care of yourself in the wilder- 
ness and you will meet some very 
fine characters not excluding the 
author. 

But you must have plenty of time 
—you can rush neither a reindeer, 
a Lapp nor Dr. Sutherland. 

B. M. O’R. 


My Brother A. E. Housman. By 
Laurence Housman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
The man who won an interna- 

tional reputation and a fortune 

with Victoria Regina presents in 
this volume his personal recollec- 
tions of his brother, together with 

a selection from his letters and 
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thirty hitherto unpublished poems. 
Thus the poet of A Shropshire Lad 
who won great fame with a small 
output ceases to be a man of mys- 
tery and is seen as witty, humorous, 
caustic in his mood, and though 
withdrawn and egocentric, gener- 
ous, affectionate, and capable of 
intense feeling. 

He entered Oxford with a bril- 
liant reputation but his University 
course ended in bitter disappoint- 
ment for he failed to take the 
honors he sought. The result left, 
one suspects, a permanent scar, but 
proved to be a challenge to his cour- 
age and tenacity. He concentrated 
on the notoriously difficult Civil 
Service Examinations, passed them 
and labored in the Patent Office for 
ten years. But the research he 
carried on privately in the field of 
classics and the results published 
in scholarly journals won him so 
high a reputation that in 1892 he 
was appointed Professor of Latin at 
University College, London. Nine- 
teen years later he was named Ken- 
nedy Professor of Latin at Cam- 
bridge, a post he held till his death. 

Laurence was confessedly in awe 
of A. E. H., who secretly rejoiced 
in sardonic comments on the poems 
Laurence submitted to his hyper- 
critical eye. People sometimes con- 
fused the brothers, an error which 
evoked from A. E. H. the grimly 
humorous comment: “I much pre- 
fer that my poems should be at- 
tributed to you than that yours 
should be attributed to me.” 

The letters included here are de- 
lightful; those written from the 
continent reveal the discerning eye 
of a poet, those to his near relatives 
a tenderness beneath his brus- 
querie. The thirty hitherto unpub- 
lished poems are marked by A. E. 
Housman’s genius: they are com- 














pact, polished to the last word of 
the last line, rich in that unique 
and haunting music which is his 
alone, and sad with that sadness 
which sees in death only empty and 
unending night. It is not for this 
last thing but in spite of it that 
some of us are admirers of A. E. 
Housman’s poetry. All admirers, 
let it be added, will welcome Lau- 
rence’s book and the opportunity it 
gives to know the man who, though 
pessimist and stoic, was a foe of 
literary pretentiousness, a lover of 
beauty, and (curious as it may ap- 
pear) at once a scholar and a poet. 
J. J. R. 


John of the Mountains. The unpub- 
lished journals of John Muir. 
Edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.75. 

John Muir was very much more 
than a naturalist. All his writings, 
whether on botany or mountain- 
climbing or bird-songs or the herd- 
ing of sheep, are permeated by a 
consciousness —-so vivid that it 
shines through every paragraph— 
of the omnipresence of God in na- 
ture. He tramped through the 
lonely Sierras and pitched his camp 
in hidden forest places, and as he 
stood on the mountain-tops or in 
the soundless woods his soul was 
stirred by the conviction that “God’s 
love covers His world like a gar- 
ment of light.” In every twig and 
grass blade and bumblebee, John 
Muir saw the signature of the Cre- 
ator; and the spirit in which Muir 
wrote was thus a spirit of reverence 
and of homage. 

The present volume, ably knit 
together by Mrs. Wolfe, consists of 
hitherto unpublished excerpts and 
fragments from his notebooks and 
journals. These are Muir’s nature 
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jottings precisely as he first wrote 
them, uncorrected, unaltered, un- 
polished. But let the reader be as- 
sured at once that in these 450 
pages of intimate journal entries 
there is a mystical and meditative 
quality which lifts them far above 
the class of mere ephemera, and 
there is a pure simplicity and fresh- 
ness of style which no amount of 
revising (had Muir lived to under- 
take it) could possibly have im- 
proved. Even the most casual stray 
sentences have an authentic magic: 

“The night wind was a mere soft 
breathing. ... The stars made them- 
selves felt like flowers...” 

“Today the sunny air is tingling 
with infinite wing-beats of newborn 
insect people.” 

It was the rare fortune of John 
Muir to possess sensibilities so 
acute and delicate that he could dis- 
cern subtle beauties and implica- 
tions in every wayside weed; and it 
was his still rarer fortune to be able 
to catch and convey his impressions 
in deft and often deeply moving 
words. He once expressed his great 
gladness that “my lessons are sim- 
ple rocks and waters and plants 
and humble beasts.” In our con- 
fused and urban day, it is good to 
read the day-to-day reflections and 
observations of a man whose spirit 
was at once so sensitive and so 
serene. A. D. 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727. By J. W. 
N. Sullivan. With a Memoir of 
the Author by Charles Singer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

Despite Mr. Sullivan’s humaniz- 
ing life story of the English sci- 
entist, a solitary and taciturn figure 
emerges from his pages, neverthe- 
less one whose observations effected 
profound changes in seventeenth- 
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century methods of reasoning and 
whose experiments propelled scien- 
tific investigations for the ensuing 
two hundred years. Here are a 
sympathetic study of Newton, the 
man, and an authoritative record of 
his achievements. In his evaluation 
of Newton, the author says that “in 
its conception of its aims and limi- 
tations science departs less from 
the original Newtonian outlook than 
it does from the scientific outlook 
of the nineteenth century.” 

The discoverer of the composi- 
tion of white light and the law of 
gravitation led a life of contempla- 
tion, detached and __ indifferent. 
However, his biographer makes it 
plain that when Newton’s integrity 
was questioned, as in the contro- 
versies with Leibnitz and Hooke, 
his customary serenity forsook 
him as he made public confirma- 
tion of his findings. Then was 
there some evidence of a passion 
for the study he practically aban- 
doned in his early forties upon the 
completion of his outstanding con- 
tribution, Principia. 

Other phenomena beside the fall 
of an apple or the movement of the 
moon aroused the imagination of 
Newton. Alchemy and _ theology 
were major interests. Indeed, his 
early years for the most part were 
marked by an intensive concentra- 
tion. And in no succeeding period 
of his life was he to become en- 
tangled again in scientific specula- 
tions. Not that this precisionist in 
mathematics changed radically his 
way of life—he always shrank from 
its amenities—but he grew more 
indifferent to the cause of science. 
Yet his remarkable gift of insight 
coupled with his method — new in 
those days—of experimenting first 
and concluding after equipped him 
well for the pursuit of truth. 
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Sullivan’s work completed a few 
days before his death testifies to the 
author’s opinion that Newton was a 
fascinating character as well as the 
greatest of scientific geniuses. But 
Newton, himself, was modest in his 
claim—‘“when I wrote my treatise 
about our system, I had an eye 
upon such principles as might work 
with considering men for the belief 
of a Deity; and nothing can rejoice 
me more than to find it useful for 
that purpose.” H. R. G. 


European Civilization. Vol. VI.: Po- 
litical and Cultural History of 
Europe since the Reformation. 
By various contributors under the 
direction of Edward Eyre. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$7.50. 

The Conquest of Civilization. By 
James Henry Breasted. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

We read with great interest every 
line of the sixteen hundred pages 
which a score of able writers have 
contributed to this first volume un- 
der review, which covers the his- 
tory of the last three centuries. 
Dom Leclercq devotes more than 
half the book to a chronicle of the 
social and political events from 
1640 to 1914; Desmond McCarthy 
writes on literature; Father Cor- 
coran on education; Ambrose Flem- 
ing on science; Dr. Taylor on phi- 
losophy; Father D’Arcy on_ the 
exegetical method of history and 
the decline of authority; Dom But- 
ler on the reactions of the Catholic 
Church in face of the problems and 
conditions of our modern civiliza- 
tion. The non-Catholic Archbishop 
of Brisbane writes on non-papal 
Christianity. We advise the Arch- 
bishop to read Dr. Butler’s excel- 
lent essay to correct his concept of 
the reunion movement among the 
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Protestant churches. What would 
our Lord or St. Paul say of a “com- 
prehensive organization of Prot- 
estant churches, preserving all the 
essential features of the historic 
Church, and proclaiming as their 
watchword ‘Unity in Diversity and 
Diversity in Unity?’ ” 

The new and revised edition of 
Dr. Breasted’s book has since the 
author’s death been completed by 
Dr. Edith Ware, who won her 
doctorate in Egyptology as one of 
his ablest students. During the 
decade that has elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition 
many new results have been gath- 
ered not only from the field op- 
erations of the Oriental Institute 
which Dr. Breasted founded, but 
from the labors of every other ac- 
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credited archaeological investigator 
of the Mediterranean and the Near 
East. In simple language that a 
child can grasp, the author presents 
a marvelously interesting pageant, 
but his always inadequate and in- 
accurate treatment of the Hebrews 
and of early Christianity remains 
unchanged, revealing a man with 
no sense whatever of the super- 
natural or the miraculous. He 
denies Old Testament miracles, 
swallows whole the fiction of a 
second Isaiah, ignores the divinity 
of Christ, assigns false reasons for 
the primacy of the Pope and the pa- 
gan persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians, exaggerates the popularity of 
the god Mithras, and talks nonsense 
about the rivalry with Rome of the 
Bishop of Carthage. B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Death Is So Fair. By 
Louis Lynch D’Alton (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00). This is a strong and un- 
disciplined novel of Ireland during 
the troubled years 1916 to 1923. It 
is a bloody story. It opens badly 
but gains in power as it goes along. 
The reason for this is not clear un- 
til you remember that the author is 
thirty-six —the opening years he 
only heard about, the later years 
he lived. His theme is the inner 
conflict between the idealist and the 
realist, both fighting for Ireland. 
Manus Considine, who leaves the 
seminary on the verge of ordina- 
tion to fight for freedom, is the 
idealist. Most of his ideals are 
shattered and he dies a dog’s death 
on the road side. Andrew Kilfoyle, 
a medical student, who becomes a 
hard-bitten gunman, is the realist. 
He survives. But the strongest 
character in the book is Norah 





Cogan, albeit she is no credit to 
Irish womanhood. While it is a 
little overdrawn the story is sub- 
stantially true. At best it can be 
objected that Manus and Andrew 
are extreme types; most of those 
concerned were neither quite so 
idealistic nor quite so cruel. But 
that, no doubt, is a novelist’s li- 
cense. There are some memorable 
passages in the book and some ce 
n’est pas pour la jeune fille—and it 
is not the happiest of Ireland’s 
many chapters. 

The Dark Rose. By Maurice Walsh 
(New York: Frederick Stokes Co. 
$2.50). A fine, hearty book is this 
chronicle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Wars of Montrose as seen by 
Martin Somers, Adjutant of Women 
in O’Cahan’s brave regiment, with 
its background of sound historical 
scholarship and its overtones of 
delicate understanding of the in- 
tricacies of Gaelic character. There 
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is stirring drama in the struggles 
between dour Covenanter and gal- 
lant Gael and tender romance in 
the rivalry between Margaret An- 
derson “out of Aberdeen” and the 
Dark Rose, women differing in tra- 
dition and race but alike in their 
yearning for the love of Martin 
Somers. It is all told in Mr. 
Walsh’s singing Irish style, and, 
Irishwise, it brings tears almost as 
often as laughter. 

Light of Other Days. By Eliza- 
beth Corbett (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.50). Beginning 
with a family of Irish immigrants 
who settle in Mount Royal (that 
pioneer Illinois prairie town that 
figured in The Langworthy Fam- 
ily), the scope of this book covers 
three generations of Reilleys. Its 
emphasis is laid on Terence and 
Mary and their descendants. The 
early days of hardship and hospi- 
tality are the most successfully ren- 
dered, and Mary, courageous wife, 
wise and loving mother, charitable 
neighbor and valuable citizen, is 
presented as a memorable example 
of Catholic womanhood. Her vir- 
tues are thinned when spread over 
the characters of her four children, 
and by the time her grandchildren 
appear in large numbers, the qual- 
ity is pretty threadbare. Miss Cor- 
bett has a flair for narrative. One 
wonders what she means to imply 
by the tendency of her characters 
to relinquish the practice of a reli- 
gion whose earlier manifestations 
were so robust. 

Brother Flo. By George N. Shuster 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50). The likable personality of 
Mr. Shuster’s hero plus the boys 
school setting invite an inevitable 
comparison between this book and 
James Hilton’s Mr. Chips. But the 
similarity is really only a surface 
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one. Brother Flo is an instrument 
of authority, whether he functions 
as policeman over street arabs or as 
lay-brother portering the boys of 
Merrymount College, and his per- 
sonal relationship to God and men 
has an endurance independent of 
place or circumstance. He is hum- 
ble and warm-hearted but far from 
sentimental and he will be no 
stranger to the middle-aged alumni 
of many a Catholic school. 

The Handsome Road. By Gwen 
Bristow (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.50). This is a novel 
similar in theme and situations to 
Gone With the Wind. Either might 
be subtitled: “Southern girl seeks 
security mid shell and reconstruc- 
tion.” Gwen Bristow, however, uses 
a technique of economy that im- 
parts to her book a certain strength 
lacking to the famous best-seller be- 
cause of its lengthy inclusiveness. 
The Civil War left in its path a par- 
ticularly topsy-turvy civilization; 
perhaps that is one reason for the 
present sympathetic interest in nov- 
els of that period. The basis for this 
thought-compelling story is the his- 
toric upheaval’s effect on two strong 
women and the classes they repre- 
sent. Because Miss Bristow has a 
leaning toward the sensational her 
book is gripping, and because she 
has a real interest in the human 
equation it touches the deeper 
springs of character and relation- 
ship. 

American Years. By Harold Sin- 
clair (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.75). When it 
comes to choice of locale, the nov- 
elists certainly seem to travel in 
herds. Time was when every self- 
respecting novel-of-a-town settled in 
Maine; then for a while the war- 
swept South was its home; now 
fashion decrees that interest must 
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bé concentrated on the Illinois 
prairie in pioneer days. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s contribution is a_ well- 
handled sequence of all that went 
to the making of Everton from its 
beginning to the days of the Civil 
War. Lincoln, Jeff Davis, Zachary 
Taylor and other historical charac- 
ters play a notable part, but the 
most living personality to emerge 
from these pages is the courageous 
and kindly Dr. Henry. The book 
will appeal to lovers of Americana. 

Blackrobe. By Rev. Charles Cor- 
coran, S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00). The Black- 
robe of this novel is the saintly 
Father Marquette, who won the 
love of his confreres by his zeal and 
holiness, and charmed the wild na- 
tives of seventeenth century 
America by his kindliness and cour- 
age. We read of his two journeys 
down the Mississippi, his friendship 
with Joliet, his calm acceptance of 
hardships and of death. Boy read- 
ers will delight in the graphic de- 
scriptions of friendly Indians smok- 
ing the pipe of peace, hostile In- 
dians on the warpath, cruel Indians 
torturing their captives at the stake, 
and kindly Indians converted by 
the example and preaching of the 
beloved Blackrobe. The villain of 
the piece, DeMoyne, nicknamed 
Slinking Weasel by the natives he 
had robbed, comes to grief at the 
end, while the valiant Pierre wins 
the hand of the Count’s daughter, 
Marie de Montfort. 

Iron Duke. By John R. Tunis 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00). This is an interesting clear- 
cut story of college life. Jim Well- 
ington, a graduate of a small high 
school in Iowa, comes to Harvard. 
and faces a new world—extrava- 
gant, snobbish and given over in 
great part to athletics to the neglect 
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of real study. He is but a cipher in 
this carefree crowd, until he wins a 
bet by kicking a football twelve 
miles from Wakefield to Cam- 
bridge, and then caps this silly per- 
formance by breaking the inter- 
collegiate record for the two-mile 
race. When he becomes a college 
hero, he is at last eligible to one of 
Harvard’s crack fraternities. But 
he has learned his lesson, and pur- 
posely fails to answer the call for 
his initiation. The novel is en- 
livened by theater riots, the mob- 
bing of police, fake articles in the 
Crimson, amateur broadcast skits 
on the President of the United 
States, and sharp tilts between 
small town and big city young- 
sters. Religion is never mentioned, 
nor morals either—but that makes 
the picture true to life. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Official Cath- 
olic Directory. Anno Domini 1938 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$4.00, $5.00 and $6.00). Difficult 
may be the way of editors in gen- 
erai, but prodigious indeed must be 
the obstacles that beset the path of 
the Editor of our Official Directory. 
Therefore it is an annual surprise 
when the big volume arrives, not so 
late in the year as this notice might 
lead one to think, completely re- 
vised, well bound, authoritative, an- 
swering more than a million ques- 
tions concerning Catholic life and 
statistics. The 1938 issue, though 
forty-eight pages larger than last 
year’s, is a less bulky book, as a 
thinner and a better grade paper has 
been used. It records encouraging 
increases almost all along the line, 
nearly 500,000 in the Catholic popu- 
lation over that of 1937, 634 more 
converts, the creation of three new 
provinces, three new archdioceses 
and five new dioceses. New features 
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include a much clearer arrangement 
of the statistics of Religious Orders 
of Men and Women, the inclusion 
of Diocesan Necrologies at the end 
of each diocese and a slight change 
in the General Summary. Once 
again we are grateful to the House 
of Kenedy for an indispensable, if 
troublesome, work well done. 
Naturalism in American Education. 
By Geoffrey O’Connell, Ph.D. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.75). This 
important book does honor both 
to Dr. Jordan who suggested and 
directed the undertaking, and to 
the author who completed it. It 
can best be described by quoting 
from Professor Mercier’s Preface: 
“To all engaged in education, Dr. 
Geoffrey O’Connell’s inexorable an- 
alysis must produce the same effect 
as would the sudden sight of the 
general staff’s map of a large mili- 
tary offensive to one too long at 
and close to the front to have had 
a bird’s-eye view of the operations.” 
The work is scientific in conception 
and in execution, well divided, 
richly documented and based on a 
sound philosophy. One wishes it 
might be read by all who speak or 
write on the subject of education 
in America. Dr. O’Connell’s thesis, 
briefly stated, is that the men most 
prominent in American education, 
since the beginning of the present 
century have been popularizing 
doctrines which will inevitably 
make the United States an easy 
conquest for atheistic totalitarian- 
ism. He does not hesitate to name 
Professors Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg 
and Thorndyke; nor does he fail to 
give chapter and verse for every 
statement. It will be difficult for a 
logician to escape Dr. O’Connell’s 
conclusion that the alternatives 
which confront education in this 
country are a return to the philoso- 
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phy of Christianity or a surrender 
to the philosophy of Communism. 

Ground Plan for Catholic Reading. 
By F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. 25 and 50 cents). The 
one objection that we would voice 
against this ground plan for Cath- 
olic reading is its brevity. The 
books recommended—sixty in all— 
are for the most part of real value, 
but there is a striking absence of 
books on philosophy, the life of 
Christ and the Bible. Mr. Sheed 
of course counters this objection by 
declaring that he is not attempting 
to make a list of the sixty best 
Catholic books. He might add that 
he naturally is anxious to call the 
public’s attention to the first class 
books his firm is publishing. His 
brief essay on Reading and Edu- 
cation is full of good things. He 
distinguishes carefully education 
and scholarship. “An educational 
system which claims to mould char- 
acter and neglects learning is char- 
latanism. But a scholar may know 
an enormous amount about some- 
thing or other; but he does not see 
the totality; lacking a view of the 
whole, he is unbalanced by what 
he knows of the part.” So he con- 
cludes: “for the total view which 
education demands one must know 
God. To omit God from your study 
of things is to omit the One Being 
that explains them.” 

Orbis Catholicus. Edited by Don- 
ald Attwater (London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 7s. 6d.). 
By way of English counterpart to 
the Annuaire Pontifical Catholique, 
we are to have henceforward the 
Orbis Catholicus brought up to date 
each January. Every reader in- 
terested in ecclesiastical informa- 
tion will be grateful for this and 
for the choice of the learned and 
experienced Mr. Donald Attwater 
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as editor. As a whole, the book 
represents an amount of work and 
a degree of accuracy worthy of the 
editor’s high reputation. An im- 
provement in subsequent editions 
would be a more ample table of 
contents and some statistical sum- 
maries. The word “Padroado” on 
page 69 is used in a way likely to 
confuse some readers; and _ the 
statement on page 21 regarding the 
Concordat with the Third Reich in 
1933 is not quite exact,—for the 
previous Concordats with Bavaria, 
Prussia and Baden were supple- 
mented, not abrogated. The note 
on page 197 about the Ruthenian 
Basilians in the United States of 
America might be made clearer. 
The Disasters of War. By Fran- 
cisco De Goya (New York: The 
Phaidon Press, Oxford University 
Press. $1.50). These fine repro- 
ductions of those grim etchings 
which for terribleness no one ex- 
cept an art dealer or collector would 
care to frame, too vividly recall the 
same things that are said to happen 
in Spain’s civil war today. Goya’s 
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versions, some of them fantastic 
visions, represent the Napoleonic 
invasion, etched after 1820, when 
he was in French exile. They are 
indescribably terrible, the more so 
for swallowing up minor details in 
the mist of soft ground or aquatint. 
Man appears in these recordings as 
a doomed, demented demon, whose 
one hope is the woman he vilifies 
and destroys. Anti-clerical they 
also are, the unflattering symbols 
often not being sufficiently explicit. 
Each of the eighty-five etchings has 
great artistic power, but mordant 
art is not ennobling. 

Art Notes. Edited by Joan Mor- 
ris, S.P., the only Catholic paper in 
England devoted to art, has just 
completed its first year. In the cur- 
rent double summer number are in- 
teresting illustrated articles on the 
modern English church architecture 
of E. Brower Norris, Edward Wads- 
worth’s paintings, and Jacob Ep- 
stein. The editor’s own contribu- 
tion, “Art as Catholic Action,” 
might be taken as the keynote of 
this admirably concrete periodical. 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. D.: Alan Devoe, writer and naturalist, Hillsdale, N. Y.; author of Phudd Hill, etc. 

B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

B. M. O’R.: Bryan M. O’Reilly, writer and critic, New York City; editor of The Franciscan, 
Paterson, N. J.; reviewer for the New York Sun. 

C. J. McC.: C. John McCole, M.A., writer and critic, Professor of English, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. lecturer at Notre Dame College, Staten Island; College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J.; and Hunter College, New York City; Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of Lucifer at Large, etc. 

D. G.: Dorothy Graham (Mrs. James W. Bennett), author and critic, New York City; member 
of the International Society of Women Geographers; author of Through the Moon Door, 


Chinese Gardens, etc. 


E. G. C.: Eleanor Grace Clark, Ph.D., author and educator, Associate Professor of English, 
Hunter College, New York City; author of Elizabethan Fustian, etc. 

E. VR. W.: Euphemia Van Rensselaer (Mrs. Christopher) Wyatt, playwright and critic, New 
York City; dramatic critic of The Catholic World; author of Monica, etc. 

H. R. G.: Helen R. Glennon, writer and critic, New York City. 

J.J. R.: Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 
New York City; author of The Fine Gold of Newman, Masters of Nineteenth Century 


Prose, etc. 


J. K. M.: John Kenneth Merton, Ph.D., Litt.D., writer and teacher, Baltimore, Md. 

K. B.: Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de lU’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and liter- 
ary critic, Philadelphia; President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of 
The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

T. C. P.: Rev. Theodore C. Petersen, C.S.P., literary critic, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 


York City. 
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APOSTLESHIP OF Prayer, New York: 
Spiritual Reflections for Sisters. By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. 35 cents. 


Cotumpia Universtry Press, New York: 
Columbia Poetry 1938. Introduction by Leonora Speyer. $1.00. 


E. P. Dutron & Co., New York: 
Quiet Thoughts. By Patience Strong. 50 cents. The Youngest Disciple. By Edward 
Thompson. $2.50. My Mind a Kingdom. By George Thomas. $2.50. 


Farrar & Rinenart, New York: 
The Wall. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 


Harper & Brorners, New York: 
History of the Expansion of Christianity Ser. Vol. 1.: The First Five Centuries, $3.50; 
Vol. Il.: The Thousand Years of Uncertainty, $3.50. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 


Atrrep A. Knopr, New York: 
The Coming Victory of Democracy. By Thomas Mann. $1.00. 


Lonomans, Green &‘Co., New York: 
The Faith in Practice. By Father Philip Hughes. $2.00. 


THe Macmittan Co., New York: 
Old Motley. By Audrey Lucas, $2.50. 


Oxrornp UNiverstry Press, New York: 
Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins including his Correspondence with Coventry 
Patmore. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Claude Colleer Abbott. $6.00. 


Cuartes Scramner’s Sons, New York: 
The Martyrdom of Spain. By Alfred Mendizabal. Preface by Jacques Maritain. $3.00. 


Tue Pavuist Press, New York: 
The Power of Love. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D., $1.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Unto Caesar. By F. A. Voigt. $3.00. 


Sueep & Warp, New York: 
The Future of Freedom. By Douglas Jerrold. $2.50. 
Dovusiepay, Dornan & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
News of England. By Beverley Nichols. $2.50. A Day of Battle. By Vincent Sheean. 
$2.50. Across the Frontiers. By Philip Gibbs. $3.00. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE Music Leacue, Boston, Mass.: 
Officially Approved Songs of the American Women’s Colleges. 31.00. 


Litrie, Brown & Co., Boston: 
Scoop. By Evelyn Waugh. $2.50. 


Our Sunpay Visrron Press, Huntington, Ind.: 
A Catechism on Birth Control. By J. F. N. 10 cents. 


CATHEDRAL Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
Radio Replies in Defence of Religion. By The Rev. Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. Revision of Aus- 
tralian edition for American readers by Rev. Charles Mortimer Carty. 50 cents. 


Buans, Oates & Wasnsovane, Lro., London: 
The Small Missal. A New Edition: Revised, Enlarged and Mlustrated. 1s. 


Sanps: Tue Pataptin Press, London: 
The New Ireland. By J. B. Morton. 3s. 6d. Poetry and Crisis. By Martin Turnell. 
2s. 6d, 
Desciée, De Brouwer er Cre, Paris: 
Mieke, La Fiancée du “Coin du Diable.” Par Philippe Mosane. 7/r. 60. Introduction au 
“Livre de Ruth.” Par Paul Claudel. 21/r. 

















